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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  CHRIST-CHILD 


The  CHRIST,  the  REDEEMER  is  with  us! 

The  Promised  of  Heaven  to  earth, 
The  Master  hastens  to  save  us  ; 

The  Angels  are  chanting  His  birth. 
Far  down,  'mid  the  cold  hills  of  Juda, 

In  the  arms  of  a  Virgin  Maid, 
A  helpless  and  suffering  infant, 

The  Lord  of  the  Angels,  is  laid  ! 

The  stars  are  in  wonderment  gleaming 

The  earth  in  a  stupor  is  bound  ; 
Bright  rays  from  the  stable  are  streaming 

Through  the  night  and  the  stillness  profound 
No  breath  wakes  the  night's  solemn  silence, 

Save  the  murmuring  wind's  distant  sigh  ; 
No  sound  but  the  low  prayer  of  worship 

From  the  lips  of  the  shepherds  near  by. 
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O  Infant  in  helplessness  lying! 

O  God  of  unspeakable  might ! 
O  Thou,  for  Whom  Nations  were  sighing 

Through  ages  of  dismalest  night  ; 
Unseen  is  Thy  anguish  and  sorrow, 

Unheard  is  Thy  Heart's  plaintive  cry  ; 
Unheeded  the  bliss  of  Thy  coming 

By  thousands  who  scornful  pass  by. 

Bring  peace,  O  Thou  pitying  Saviour ! 

The  peace  which  exceedeth  all  thought ; 
Peace,  the  sweet  pledge  of  Thy  favor, 

Peace,  which  Thy  coming  hath  wrought. 
Bring  love  for  the  widow  and  orphan, 

The  sad  and  the  weary  of  heart. 
Oh,  e'er  in  our  sorrows  and  labors, 

Thy  love  and  Thy  peace  impart ! 

F.  X. 


THE  WHITE  CHRISTMAS. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


YOU  must  not  think  that  you 
are  going  to  read  of  persons 
that  lived  and  things  that  hap- 
pened many  hundred  years  ago, 
or  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  some 
far  distant  land,  just  because  I 
call  my  story  a  tale  of  the  olden 
time.  The  events  I  am  about  to 
relate  took  place  right  here  in  Ala- 
bama, and  some  at  least  of  the  ac- 
tors are  still  dwelling  amongst  us. 

It  cost  me  not  a  little  expendi- 
ture of  tact  and  time  to  get  to- 
gether the  matter  for  this  and 
other  like  stories;  for  the  source 
on  which  I  drew  showed  very 
great  opposition  of  a  negative 
nature  to  allowing  itself  to  be 
easily  made  to  flow.  Once  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  stream  of 
reminiscence  in  motion,  it  ran 
rapidly  and  vigorously  for  a  while, 
but  if  I  grew  remiss  in  the  delicate 
pumping  operation  my  well-spring 
was  very  liable  to  go  dry. 

Uncle  Frank  Evans  is  a  darky 
of  the  type  whose  passing  away  is 
a  cause  of  deepest  regret  to  all 
lovers  of  the  negro  and  his  home, 
the  South.  He  has  grown  too  old 
for  any  kind  of  steady  work,  and 
so  gains  his  livelihood  by  doing 
chores  for  all  the  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  When  he  is  not 
white-washing  fences  for  Judge 
Johnston,  he  is  chopping  wood 
for  old  Mrs.  Smith,  when  he  is  not 
running  Colonel  Brown's  lawn- 
mower,  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
find    him     clipping     the     hedges 


around  Miss  Howard's  Select 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  In  this 
way  old  Frank  managed  to  live 
quite  contentedly,  taking  his 
meals  in  the  kitchens  and  receiv- 
ing in  the  way  of  wages  just  about 
enough  to  keep  him  well  supplied 
with  his  favorite  brand  of  plug 
tobacco,  and  to  enable  him  to 
have  always  on  hand  a  generous 
store  of  tbat  amber  spirit  which  is 
the  negro's  sovereign  remedy 
when  laid  lowT  with  the  "chills 
and  fever"  or  indeed  any  other 
malady. 

The  other  morning  after  I  had 
racked  my  brain  for  a  long  while 
in  vain  endeavor  to  stir  up  an  in- 
spiration for  a  story  I  had  prom- 
ised to  write,  I  took  my  gun  in 
hand  and,  calling  my  dog,  strolled 
out  along  the  Oakville  road  in  the 
hope  that  a  few  hours  spent  in  the 
woods  communing  with  nature 
would  furnish  me  with  the  de- 
sired train  of  thought.  I  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  whom  should 
I  see  toiling  up  the  hill  but  old 
Uncle  Frank  Evans,  on  the  way 
to  begin  his  daily  round  of  tasks. 
Just  the  very  thing,  thought  I;  if 
I  can  only  manage  to  humor  him  a 
little,  I  am  sure  to  be  rewarded 
for  my  pains.  The  old  man  was 
limping. 

"  Good  morning,  Frank.  How 
are  you  feeling  today  1 " 

"  Fust  rate,  sah,  'cepin'  fur  my 
olelaig;  dese  yere  damp  inawn- 
in's  gits  erway  wif  it." 
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It  was  a  remarkable  thing  about 
Frank  that  he  was  never  feeling 
entirely  well.  Whenitwas  not  his 
back  that  was  ailing,  the  trouble 
would  be  in  his  chest,  or'  perhaps 
it  would  be   "  dat  ole  rheumatiz." 

"Oh!  that  will  be  all  right, 
Frank  ;  we'll  have  Christmas  here 
soon,  and  it's  always  fine  and 
sunny  in  Alabama  for  Christmas." 

"Chris'mus!  huh!  'Taint  Chris'- 
mus no  mo'  like  it  use  ter  be  befo' 
de  'Surrender.'" 

The  old  man  said  these  words 
with  a  sort  of  a  sigh,  as  if  he  were 
conjuring  up  before  his  mind  pic- 
tures of  the  happy  days  of  his 
youth  ;  for  we  of  Alabama  and  the 
South  know  very  well  indeed  that 
never  was  a  people  happier  and 
freer  from  care  than  were  our 
negroes  before  what  Uncle  Frank 
invariably  calls  the  Surrender. 

I  was  very  quick  to  recognize 
that  there  was  a  story  hidden 
somewhere  back  of  this  sigh  and 
I  knew  that  if  I  could  find  the  key 
to  this  rich  treasure-house  I  would 
most  probably  be  able  to  bear 
home  with  me  the  very  thing  for 
which  I  was  strolling  out  into  the 
country. 

"  Do  you  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  snow  on  the  ground  on 
Christmas  %n     I  asked  at  random. 

"  No,  sah,  Mars'r  Ed.,  not  as  I 
recollec',  —  'ceptin'  one  Chris'- 
mus,— 'ceptin'  one  Chris'mus.  But 
I  reckon  I  mus'  be  moverin'  erlong 
ter  ole  Mrs.  Smith's.  Takes  er 
heap  er  pine  wood  ter  keep  de 
house  dry  in  dish  yere  damp 
wedder." 

The   old    man  began    to  shuffle 


along  up  the  road.  I  had  to  say 
something  to  detain  him. 

"Do  you  expect  it's  of  any  use  to 
go  into  the  woods  today,  Frank?" 

"  No,  sah ;  dey  aint  no  rabbits 
runnin'  ter-day ;  de  groun's  too 
wet.  Yo'  got  ter  wait  ontil  de  sun 
come  out  ergain  en  de  leaves  dry 
up  some." 

"  Well  then  I'd  better  go  home," 
I  said. 

I  turned  my  steps  around  and 
as  the  result  of  much  questioning 
on  the  road,  and  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
woodshed,  while  Frank*  was  rest- 
ing from  his  work,  I  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  story  of  the  White 
Christmas.  It  hardly  merits  the 
name  of  a  story,  for  it  is  a  simple 
narration  of  the  happenings  of 
these  days  ;  nor  will  it  be  found  to 
have  the  happy  ending  that  we 
always  expect  in  anything  that 
relates  to  Christmas.  It  is  not 
set  down  here  as  it  fell  from  Uncle 
Frank's  lips,  neither  as  to  the 
order  of  events,  nor  as  to  the 
peculiar  negro  dialect,  which, 
though  always  agreeable  to  the 
listener,  is  apt  to  pall  on  the 
reader,  be  it  ever  so  skillfully  re- 
produced. Some  details  too  never 
reached  Frank's  ears,  and  these  I 
have  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Ernest  Leroy  was  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  the  olden 
days  the  boys  at  Greenmount  Col- 
lege did  not  usually  go  home  at 
Christmas.  There  were  many 
reasons  which  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  do  so,  the 
chief  one  being,  perhaps,  the  in- 
convenience incident  to  all  travel 
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before  the  perfecting  of  our  rail- 
road system.  And  so  everybody 
stayed  at  the  College,  and  in  no 
spot  in  the  land  was  Christmas 
kept  in  grander  style  than  at 
Greenmount.  But  that  belongs 
to  another  story. 

The  good  President  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  Ernest  leave  to 
spend  the  holidays  at  home. 
There  was  no  question  about  the 
force  of  his  reason.  Mr.  Armand 
Leroy,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
earliest  French  colonists  of  south- 
ern Alabama,  was  the  master  of 
boundless  cotton  fields  up  on  the 
Tombigbee,  some  ten  or  twelve 
hours  by  boat  from  Mobile.  His 
place  was  named  Woodhaven.  To 
mention  it  is  to  call  up  memories  of 
all  that  is  good  and  true  in  this 
world,  "Dar  may  be,"  says  Uncle 
Frank,  "mo'  joy  en  peace  up  yon- 
der, but  der  ain't  mo'  nowhere  on 
dish  yere  earf."  The  house  was 
what  we  now  call  a  typical  south- 
ern home — large  and  massive, 
with  wide  Doric-pillared  veran- 
das; it  crowned  a  high  bluff  at  one 
of  the  great  bends  of  the  river 
and  so  commanded  a  splendid 
view  of  many  miles  of  tawny 
water  up  stream  and  down.  Close 
by,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  ce- 
dars, stood  the  family  chapel, 
where  the  saintly  Father  Norbert 
from  the  college  said  mass  every 
month  and  on  all  the  great  festi- 
vals of  the  year.  When  the  Father 
could  not  come  Mr.  Leroy,  like  a 
veritable  patriarch  of  old,  gather- 
ed together  his  little  community, 
made  up  of  some  few  neighbors 
and  his  household  of  slaves — and 


I  doubt  if  heaven  shed  a  brighter 
joy  on  any  home  than  on  this  hap- 
py assembly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tombigbee. 

On  the  old  plantation  in  the 
South  Christmas  was  in  a  most 
marked  way  the  greatest  of  all 
holidays.  A  large  company  was 
always  entertained  at  Woodhaven 
— uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  friends,  came  together 
from  all  over  the  land  stretching 
from  lhe  headwaters  of  the  river 
to  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  And  so 
the  President  of  Greenmount  must 
needs  have  been  a  very  hard- 
hearted man  not  to  have  allowed 
Ernest  Leroy  journey  to  Wood- 
haven with  old  Father  Norbert. 
For  Christmas  would  nothave  been 
Christmas  without  Ernest's  silvery 
voice  in  Noel  and  the  Adeste. 

The  roustabouts  had  rolled  the 
last  piece  of  freight  across  the 
gangplank,  the  last  passenger  was 
aboard,  the  last  whistle  had  been 
blown,  and  silently,  save  for  the 
ringing  of  the  pilot's  gong  in  the 
engine-room,  and  the  splashing  of 
the  water  from  the  great  stern- 
wheel,  the  steamboat  King  Cotton 
swung  out  into  the  stream  and 
floated  up  the  river,  a  thing  of 
light  moving  in  bold  relief  against 
the  darkness  that  brooded  over 
the  marsh  beyond.  The  King 
Cotton  was  the  last  boat  up  before 
Christmas,  and  rich  and  joyfor- 
telling  was  the  cargo  she  bore, 
and  merry  indeed  the  passengers 
that  crowded  her  upper  deck  from 
stem  to  stern.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  no  happier  person 
climbed  into  his  berth  on  the  King 
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Cotton  that  night  than  Ernest  Le- 
roy.  Before  he  fell  asleep  a  story 
that  his  teacher  had  read  in  class 
that  morning  ran  through  his 
mind.  Of  course  it  was  a  Christ- 
mas story  and  it  wound  up  with 
the  words:  "So  Asahel,  the  little 
shepherd  boy  of  Bethlehem,  spent 
the  very  best  Christmas  in  heaven 
with  the  angels,  singing  '  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace!'  And  through  the  whole 
night  long  the  burden  of  the  throb- 
bing of  the  engine  seemed  to  be 
"  Christmas  in  heaven  with  the 
angels?" 

The  next  part  of  the  story  can 
best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Uncle 
Frank. 

"It  must  ter  been  nigh  on  ter 
eight  in  de  mawnin7  when  we 
heerd  de  King  Cotton  tootin'  her 
whistle  fer  de  landin'  below  our 
own.  We  ail  knowed  she'bleeged 
ter  be  mighty  late,  'cause  dars 
sich  er  heap  er  boxes  en  bar'ls  en 
sich  like  ter  be  put  off  at  all  de 
landings  'round  Christmus,  en  so 
'twarnt  til  long  arfter  seven  when 
ole  Mars'r  started  down  ter  de 
landin'  wif  de  ker'ige  ter  fotch 
Father  Norbert;  little  Miss  Lucy 
en  young  Mars'r  Walter,  dey  rode 
down  in  de  pony  cart,  en  I  come 
er  loug  behine  on  Caesar,  leadin' 
Mars'r  Ernes'  sorrel  pony  Belle. 
'Twarnt  very  long  befo'  de  ole 
boat  swung  'round  de  beu',  en 
sho'  'nough  dar  wus  Mars'r  Ernes' 
hangin'  ovah  de  side  en  heerwav- 
in'  his  hat  en  his  handkerchief 
like  he  gwine  ter  shake  his  arms 
often  hisself.  I  'gin  ter  tighten  up 
Belie's  girth,  en   she   prick  up  her 


ears  when  she  heah  de  whistle 
tootin'  fur  de  landin',  'cause  she 
suspicion  Mars'r  Ernes'  comiu* 
home,  en  she  b'long  ter  tnrio,  same 
as  I  do. 

"Fust  t'ing  I  know  Mars'r  Ernes 
wus  runnin'  cross  de  gangplank 
en  kissin'  his  pa  and  Miss  Lucy  en 
Walter;  en  den  he  say,  Howdy, 
Frank?'  ter  me,  den  he  come 
'roun'  ter  Belle  en  pat  her  on  de 
neck  en  rub  her  nose,  en  Belle 
she  give  a  low,  soft  whinny  ter 
say  she  glad  ter  see  Ernes'  home 
fur  Christmus.  Bimeby  we  all 
started  fur  the  Big  House  en  we 
warnt  long  gittin'  dar,  'cause  all 
de  hosses  wus  mighty  lively 
'count  er  de  mawnin'  being  so 
cold.  Dar  warnt  no  sign  er  de 
sun  nowheres  in  de  sky,  nuthin7 
but  dirty  little  white  clouds, 
like  dar  wus  ashes  scattered  all 
over.  But  yo'  didn't  care  ef  de  sun 
never  did  come  out  when  Mars'r 
Ernes'  wus  'round;  he  wus  a  reg'- 
lar  sunbeam  hisself.  When  we 
git  ter  de  house  dar  wus  ole  Miss 
Leroy  en  everybody  standin'  on 
de  piazzer  en  sich  laughiu'  en 
kissin'  en  huggin'  I  never  did  see 
in  all  my  bawn  days." 

Ernest  did  not  give  himself 
much  rest  on  that  Christmas  Eve. 
He  at  once  fell  into  his  place  as 
leader  and  though  some  of  his 
cousins  had  passed  their  four- 
teenth year  while  he  had  not  quite 
reached  his  thirteenth,  yet  they 
were  carried  along  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  chimed  in  with  all  his 
plans.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
thought  of  was  the  Christmas 
music.      The   choir   was  soon  o-r 
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ganized  with  the  help  of  Miss  Ken- 
dall, the  governess.  It  consisted 
of  Ernest,  Bob  Prince,  Rene  Leroy 
and  Frank  Eustace  as  trebles,  with 
William  St.  John,  Sidney  Leroy 
and  Eoy  Eaiuey  to  take  the 
seconds.  It  was  a  family  choir, 
for  with  the  exception  of  Bob 
Prince  all  the  members  were  akin: 
and  very  strange  to  say  there  were 
no  jealousies  in  it.  Indeed  Bob 
Prince  had  the  voice  of  a  seraph, 
yet  even  he  did  not  deem  of  envy- 
ing Ernest  who  sang  nearly  all  the 
solos.  The  choir  rehearsal  went 
very  smoothly  as  the  hymns  were 
old  and  well  known  to  all  from 
childhood ;  for  to  change  the  old 
customs  or  to  bring  in  anything 
new  at  Christmas-tide  would  have 
been  very  foreign  to  the  spirit  that 
reigned  at  Woodhaven. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on.  With- 
out, the  cold  was  becoming  more 
and  more  intense,  the  sky  took  on 
a  duller  aspect,  and  if  snow-storms 
had  not  been  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  southern  Alabama,  any 
one  would  have  seen  that  there 
was  one  very  near  at  hand.  After 
tea  Mrs.  Leroy  said  quietly  to  the 
boys. 

11  Children,  Father  Norbert  is  in 
his  room." 

All  knew  what  these  words 
meant,  for  an  air  of  calmness  and 
recollection  at  once  crept  over 
the  face  of  each.  They  separated 
and  betook  themselves  to  quiet 
nooks  and  corners  in  the  house  to 
prepare  for  their  confession.  The 
task  was  quickly  over,  for  their 
gaiety  all  the  evening  was  a  clear 
token  that  their  consciences  were 


not  heavily  laden.  The  first  Mass 
was  to  begin  before  day-break, 
and  so  Mrs.  Leroy  had  not  to  use 
any  great  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  the  younger  people  to  go 
upstairs  to  bed  long  before  the 
usual  time.  But  Ernest  remained 
with  her  in  her  room.  She  had 
been  so  busy  all  day  with  the 
guests  and  household  affairs  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  have  a 
good  talk  with  her  darling  boy. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  upon  the 
sacredness  of  such  a  scene  as  this. 

When  Ernest  went  upstairs  he 
found  Bob  Prince  and  Roy  Rainey 
fast  asleep.  To-night  again  the 
words  at  the  ending  of  that  story 
haunted  his  soul  in  his  dreams: 
"  Christmas  in  Heaven  with  the 
Angels  V7 

Long  before  midnight  the  snow 
began  to  fall ;  first  a  few  tiny 
flakes  fluttering  around  as  if  un- 
certain where  to  find  a  resting- 
place  ;  then  they  came  faster  and 
faster  till  the  air  was  thick  with 
flying  snow.  After  falling  steadily 
for  a  few  hours  it  suddenly  turned 
into  sleet  which  formed  an  icy 
crust  on  the  snow-covered  ground. 
About  three  o'clock  the  sky 
cleared  and  the  stars  shone  out 
in  all  their  glory,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  White 
Christmas. 

Boundless  was  the  astonishment 
and  delight  of  the  boys  when  they 
awoke  and  looked  out  on  the 
whitened  world.  Right  merrily 
did  all  Woodhaven,  crunching  the 
incrusted  snow  underfoot,  troop 
in  the  starlight  across  to  the  little 
church.      This  was  the  Christmas 
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of  song  and  art  and  story  that  they 
had  often  tried  to  build  up  in 
fancy,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed 
their  wildest  dreams.  A  new 
meaning  came  into  the  snow- 
sprinkled  thatch  on  the  stable  in 
the  Crib  ;  a  new  and  unwonted 
thrill  of  joy  ran  through  the  kneel- 
ing worshippers  when  Ernest 
burst  forth  into  the  Adeste;  never 
before  had  they  fully  understood 
the  words  of  the  old  hymn  : 

"  See!  amid  the  winter's  snow, 
Born  for  us  on  earth  below, 
See  !  the  tender  Lamb  appears, 
Promised  from  eternal  years." 

And  as  Father  Norbert  moved 
along  the  Communion  rail,  giving 
the  Consecrated  Host  to  master 
and  slave  alike,  he  gazed  into 
many  a  countenance  illumed  with 
a  light  other  than  that  shed  by  the 
waxen  tapers  on  the  Altar — the 
Light  of  Bethlehem. 

After  breakfast  a  very  pretty 
scene  was  enacted.  All  the  ne- 
groes from  the  quarters — a  merry 
band — gathered  on  the  front  ver- 
anda and  the  clear,  crisp  air  rang 
out  with  cries  of:  "  Chris'mus 
gif!  Chris'mus  gif!"  Not  one, 
from  the  most  ancient  "auntie"  to 
the  blackest  baby  in  the  arms,  but 
received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Master  of  Woodhaven  just  the 
very  present  he  or  she  would 
have  most  desired — turkeys  and 
hams  and  blankets  and  other  use- 
ful articles  for  the  older  people, 
and  drums  and  horns  and  I  don't 
know  what  not  for  the  noise-loving 
pickaninnies. 

"  Mars'r  Ernes'  he  knowedjes' 
what   Frank  Evans,    what    b'long 


ter  him,  wanter  git  fur  a  Chris'- 
mus gif,  en  he  buy  it  in  Mobile 
befo'  he  come  up  de  river.  When 
I  got  up  ter  fix  his  room  he  say  : 

"  Well,  Frank,  what  yo'  like  ter 
have  fur  a  Chris'mus  gif  ?  ' 
"I  didn't  say  nuthin'  but  jes'kep' 
on  tid'in'  up  round  de  room. 
Young  Mars'r  Prince  he  'gin  ter 
laugh  en  he  say  : 

"  Oh  !  Frank's  gittin'  mos'  too 
big  fur  Chris'mus  gif's.  What  he 
gwine  ter  do  wif  er  drum  en  er 
hawn  f ' 

"What  he  say  wus  right.  Hawns 
en  drums  en  sichlike  wus  good 
enough  fur  de  little  pickaninnies, 
but  I  wus  gittin'  on  right  smart  in 
y'ars ;  I  wus  older  den  Mars'r 
Ernes'  en  Mars'r  Bob  either.  Den 
I  heah  Mars'r  Ernes'  ondoin'  de 
wrappin'  offen  de  bundle  en  I  pre- 
ten'  not  to  heah  er  t'ing  en  I  kep' 
on  tid'ing  up  en  sayin'  nuthin'. 
Den  Mars'r  Ernes'  he  say  : 

;  Frank,  how  yo'  like  dis  ?  ' 

I  turn  eroun'  en  dar  I  see  him 
wif  one  er  dese  yere  paten'  sto' 
contrapshuns  fur  trappin'  'pos- 
sums. I  know  he  boun'  ter  give 
it  ter  me,  but  I  make  out  like  I 
don't  en  I  say  sorter  careless-like  : 

"Yo'  sho'  gwine  ter  cotch  er 
'possum  every  mawnin'  wif  dat 
contrapshun,  Mars'r  Ernes." 

"  But  'taint  fur  me,'  he  say;  'its 
yore  Chris'mus  gif.' 

"  Lordy  !  Mars'r  Ernes',  what  I 
gwine  ter  do  wif  dat?' 
"Den  de  two  bofe  er  dem  'gin  ter 
laugh  like  it  gwine  ter  be  dey  las' 
ac',  en  I  t'ank  Mars'r  Ernes',  en  I 
take  de  'possum  trap  en  dar  warn't 
no    happier   darkey    dan    me   dat 
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Chris'mus  mawnin'  on  de  whole 
Tombigbee.  Befo' I  go  out  Mars'r 
Ernes'  he  say  fur  ter  have  Belle 
en  Daisy  en  Star  en  der  yuther 
hosses — I  disremember  dar  names 
— all  saddled  en  ready  arfter  Fr. 
Norbert  git  froo  wif  his  las'  Mass, 
'cause  de  boys  wus  all  gwine  ter 
ride  out  in  de  snow  en  have  some 
fun  befo'  dinner.  Eight  dar  is 
whar  it  all  commence.  Oh  !  if  I 
only  knowed,  when  I  wus  puttin' 
de  saddle  on  her,  de  terribul  t'ing 
Belle  wus  gwine  ter  do  dat  day  !  " 

Father  Nobert  began  his  third 
Mass  shortly  after  nine.  At  the 
Offertory  Ernest  sang  a  very  old 
French  Noel,  which  had  been  re- 
ligiously preserved  in  the  Leroy 
family  for  many  generations.  If 
it  was  always  regarded  as  some- 
thing sacred,  it  is  a  million  times 
more  so  now  since  the  White 
Christmas.  It  has  been  my  very 
good  fortune  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
it,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
to  hear  a  few  of  the  stanzas: 
"  II  est  ne  le  divin  Enfant, 

Jouez,   hautbois;  resonnez,     mu- 
settes; 

II  est  ne  le  divin  Enfant, 

Chantons  tons  son  avenement. 

"  Ah!  qu'il  est  beau,  qu'il  est  char- 
mant, 
Et  que  ses  graces  sont  parfaites; 
Ah!  qu'il  est  beau,   qu'il  est  char- 

mani, 
Qu'il  est  doux  ce  Jesus  naissant. 

"  II  veut  nos  cceurs,  il  les  attend, 
II  nait  pour  faire  leur  conquete; 
II  veut  nos  casurs,  il  les  attend, 
Donnons-les-lui     done     prompte- 
ment" 


Ernest  sang  as  one  whose  heart 
was  rapture-thrilled,  and  as  his 
last  trembling  notes  died  away, 
mingling  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
Sanctus  bell  a  holy  hush  came 
down  on  the  community — the 
stillness  of  rapt  adoration. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  bustle  around  Woodhaven  af- 
ter the  Mass.  The  horses  and 
ponies  were  waiting  for  the  boys 
and  they  were  soon  all  ready  for 
the  ride.  Mr.  Leroy  had  some 
misgivings  about  letting  them 
venture  out  in  the  frozen  snow  as 
the  horses  were  not  accustomed 
to  it,  but  the  boys  begged  him 
and  promised  to  ride  very  care- 
fully; Mrs.  Leroy,  too,  and  some 
of  the  ladies  put  in  a  good  word 
for  them,  pleading  that  they  might 
never  again  see  a  White  Christ- 
mas, and  so  ought  to  make  the 
most  of  it  and  get  all  the  pleasure 
they  could  out  of  it.  He  consent- 
ed in  the  end,  but  yet  somewhat 
reluctantly.  And  so,  with  a  last 
word  of  warning  from  his  father 
and  a  parting  kiss  from  his  mother, 
Ernest  was  off,  accompanied  by 
the  other  boys  and  some  at- 
tendants. They  cantered  down 
the  avenue  of  live-oaks  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight  of  the  house. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  weighed 
down  to  the  ground  with  their 
burden  of  snow;  it  had  clothed 
again  the  naked  cotton  stalks, 
thus  giving  the  fields  the  appear- 
ance of  being  once  more  laden 
with  bursting,  white    cotton-bolls. 

At  Ernest's  suggestion  the  gay 
cavalcade  turned  into  the  woods 
and  went  toward  the  river.    Belle 
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had    been    very    troublesome   all 
during    the    ride.     The    universal 
whiteness,      blotting     out    every 
landmark   and  making  unfamiliar 
well-known  woodland  ways,  seem- 
ed to  have  a  strange  effect  on  her. 
Under     ordinary     circumstances 
there    was   no    more    docile    and 
obedient    animal    in    the    Wood- 
haven    stables;    but    to-day    she 
balked  and  shied  at  every    object* 
A    poor   little    rabbit  scurring  in 
greatest    trepidation    across    her 
path  caused   her  to  rear  and  cur- 
vet as  if  in  the  presence    of  some 
dreaded  foe.     The  crackling  of  the 
frozen   snow    beneath    her   hoofs, 
the  crashing  of  the  fallen  ice,  as  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  sun   re- 
lieved   the   forest   trees    of  their 
unwonted    burdens,   every   sound 
and    motion    filled  her  with  fear. 
Ernest    coaxed    and    petted   and 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  but  all  to  no 
avail.     Frank  Evans  thought  that 
her  skittishness  might    be    caused 
by  the  saddle  galling   her,  but  he 
looked  and   found   everything  all 
right.     These  two,  who  had  fallen 
behind  the  merry  troop  of  riders, 
were  striving  to   catch  up.     Belle 
was   now  seemingly   quieted  and 
was   going   along   at   a    very  fair 
rate  when  all  at  once  she  stepped 
unawares     into     a     little      gully 
not      more     than     a     foot     deep 
and    a    couple  of   feet    in  width. 
The  snow  had  drifted  into  it  and 
brought  it  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  ground.     When  she 
felt    her    forelegs    sinking  deeper 
than  usual    she    plunged    forward 
wildly   and    bolted   at  full  speed. 
Ernest     kept    his    seat    pluckily. 


Frank  Evans  put  the  spurs  to 
Gaesar  but  Belle  in  her  headlong 
course  far  outdistanced  him.  Had 
all  this  happened  on  the  road  or 
in  an  open  field  all  would  have 
gone  well,  for  none  but  a  very 
vicious  animal  could  have  thrown 
Ernest.  But  here  in  the  woods, 
with  no  well-defined  paths,  with 
the  branches  of  the  trees  reaching 
down  almost  to  the  ground,  Belle's 
flight  was  fraught  with  peril.  Her 
gallant  rider  managed  to  hold  her 
in  a  course  where  the  trees  were 
not  set  very  close  together,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  succeed  in 
tiring  her  out.  Ernest's  compan- 
ions seeing  the  trouble  were  rid- 
ing towards  him  in  all  possible 
haste.  They  thought  Belle  would 
pluck  up  courage  at  the  sight  of 
the  other  horses:  but  it  was  just 
the  contrary  that  happened.  When 
the  frightened  pony  felt  their  ap- 
proach she  suddenly  swerved  from 
her  path  and  crashed  with  her 
rider  into  the  mighty  arm  of  a 
giant  oak. 

Wrhen  the  boys  drew  near 
Ernest  was  lying  on  the  ground 
with  a  great  gash  in  his  lrft 
temple.  His  young  life's  blood 
trickled  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
reddened  all  the  snow  around. 
Bob  Prince  was  the  first  to  regain 
his  self-possession.  He  knelt 
down  lovingly  by  Ernest's  side 
and  bending  over  him  whispered 
into  his  ear: 

"  Ernest,  are  you  dead  ?  Speak, 
Ernest, — make  some  sign  to  show 
us  that  you  hear." 

But  the  boy  gave  no  token  of 
life.      They    tried   to   stanch    the 
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flow  of  blood  and  wound  handker-  were  gone  and  all  was  sadness  and 

chiefs  around  his  head.      As  the  gloom. 

result    of  a  hurried    consultation  When    old    Uncle    Frank    had 

Koy  Kainey  was  despatched  on  the  finished  his  tale  I  knew  why  the 

fleetest  horse  to  bear  the  sad  tid-  White    Christmas  was  a  memory 

ings    to    Woodhaven.      Tenderly  that    could    never   pass   from   his 

and    with   soirowing   hearts  they  mind,  for  that    was    the    day    on 

carried  him  home.      I  would  not  which  the  spirit  of  Ernest  Leroy 

if  I   could   describe    the    rest    of  had  flown  adrift  to  spend  "Christ- 

that    day    at    Woodhaven.      The  mas  in  Heaven  with  the  Angels." 

joy    and    the   light  of   the  house  S.  H.  R.  '99. 


A  CAROL  OF  CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


In  festive  accents  let  us  sing 
Of  the  coming  of  Our  King  ! 

Of  Him,  the  Prince  of  Light, 

In  lonely  winter's  night, 
Of  lowly  Maid  and  spotless  Mother  born, 

Prophets  in  days  of  old 

His  future  coming  told, 
And  sighed  and  waited  for  that  blessed  Morn, 

When,  moved  for  man's  delivery, 
His  lowly  coming  snapped  the  chains  of  slavery. 

Throughout  the  silent  earth, 

In  honor  of  His  birth, 
A  magic  peace  had  spread  its  mystic  spell  ; 

And  Bethlehem's  lowly  cave 

A  wondrous  lustre  gave 
At  His  great  coming  with  mankind  to  dwell, 

And  strains  of  unknown  harmony 

Kept  floating  near  in  sweetest  symphony, 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  !  " 
Angels  chanted  in  the  sky  ; 
And  the  bright-eyed  Cherubim 
Answered  in  attuned  hymn  ; 
Soon,  upon  the  wintry  evening 
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Seraph  ranks  arrayed  appearing 
Sang  of  His  immortal  fame, — 
And  EMMANUEL  His  name. 
Sleeping  shepherds  in  the  vale 
Hear  with  wonderment  the  tale, 
Marvelling  what  was  said  to  them, 
Hasten  on  to  Bethlehem  ; 
Him,  the  Infant  God,  discovered, 
With  His  swaddling  garments  covered, 

Throughout  that  first  Christmas  Day, 
As  the  ancient  legends  say, 
Seraph  forms  in  garments  bright 
Bent  before  the  Prince  of  Light. 
Heavenly  radiance  filled  the  cave 
From  the  light  their  presence  gave  ; 
And,  as  evening  shadows  creep 
O'er  Judea's  mountains  steep, 
Heavenly  harmony  ascending, 
With  Seraphic  music  blending, 
Chiming  with  Angelic  strains. 
Floated  o'er  the  silent  plains. 
And,  when  nightly  stillness  fills 
The  lone  plain  and  wooded  hills, 
Still  the  cave's  Celestial  light 
Casts  its  brilliance  on  the  night. 


Lo  !  again,  in  joyful  mirth, 
Honor  we  our  Saviour's  birth  ; 
And  with  sweet  and  peaceful  cheer 
Christmas  time  again  is  here. 
Now  be  welcome  joy  and  play  ! 
Welcome  feast  and  holiday  ! 
Wrinkled  Care  from  earth  is  fled, 
Shame-faced  Envy  hides  her  head, 
Sport  and  Mirth  come  tramping  in, 
Adding  to  our  merry  din, 
Adding  Laughter's  jolly  shout, 
Driving  green-eyed  Sorrow  out. 
Bells  with  merry  Christmas  jingle, 
With  our  festive  mirth  commingle. 
Over  all  reigns  merriment, 
Joyous  peace  and  sweet  content. 
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Now  be  welcome  legend  old 
Of  the  Yule-tide  often  told  ! 
Such  as  aged  sires  tell  ; 
What  in  childhood's  days  befell, 
How,  'round  wintry  fire's  glow, 
'Neath  the  spreading  mistletoe, 
They  heard  with  unfeigned  delight 
Santa  Claus  would  come  that  night'; 
In  his  reindeer  sled  would  bring, — 
So  the  ancient  poets  sing, — 
Good  things,  at  Our  Saviour's  birth, 
To  his  little  friends  on  earth. 


How  they  did  expect  their  toys, 
:  Hush  !  —  He'll  hear  you  !  —  Make  nomoise  ! 

They  to  one  another  said, 

While  they  scarcely  moved  for  dread. 

How  at  last  they  crept  to  rest, 

On  that  Christmas  Eve  so  blest, 

Though  they  said  they  would  not  sleep 
'Till  they  stole  but  just  one  peep, 

All  unseen,  from  out  the  clothes, 

At  the  dear  old  Santa  Claus. 

Then,  late  in  the  wintry  evening, 

Through  the  chimney  came  a-steering, 

With  many  a  wink  and  many  a  nod, 

Good  old  Santy  dressed  so  odd  ; 

And  their  stockings  hastes  to  fill 

With  everything  their  hearts  could  will. 


How  the  merry  noise  of  bells, 
Of  his  gay  departure  tells  ! 
Over  housetops  filled  with  snow 
Santa  Claus's  reindeers  go, 
On  to  lands,  where  yet  the  Night 
Sleeps  on  the  confines  of  Light. 
How,  on  early  Christmas  Day, 
Filled  up  stockings  but  display 
To  their  wond'ring,  waking  eyes 
All  the  gladness  of  surprise  ; 
They  know  who  the  giver  was, 
Whisper  says  —  "  Old  Santa  'Tlaus  ! 
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How  they  shouted,  clapped  their  hands. 
"  Santy  "  knew  their  least  demands, — 
Laughed  in  youthful  jollity, 
Gazing  on  the  Christmas  tree. — 
Thus  be  welcome  legend  old 
Of  the  good  old  Yule-tide  told  ! 
Childish  mem'ries,  myths  like  these. 
E'en  our  older  fancies  please. 
Once,  in  childish  merriment 
Laughed  we  at  the  things  he  sent  ; 
Ne'er  asked  who  the  giver  was, 
For  we  knew  'twas  Santa  Claus. 

Sweet  days  of  our  innocent  childhood  ! 
With  fondest  of  memories  surcease, 
Oh  !  what  magic  power  on  this  earth  could 
Bring  back  thy  sweet  spring  time  of  peace  ! 
What  wealth,  O  sweet  days  of  contentment, 
You  lock  in  your  innocent  past  ! 
What  rays  of  the  tend' rest  endearment 
From  your  fond  recollection  is  cast  ! 
Sweet,  sweet  is  the  mem'ry  of  childhood  ! 
More  sweet  to  our  heart  than  the  tear, 
Which  its  fond  recollection  in  manhood 
Lets  fall  o'er  its  fancies  so  dear: 
Oh  !  would  that  our  years  had  ne'er  banished 
The  sweet  myths  of  our  earlier  days  ; 
And  that,  e'en  as  of  old  in  our  childhood, 
We  might  sweetly  believe  them  always. 

Thus  in  festive  mirth  and  cheer, 
Mingling  childhood's  mem'ries  dear, 
Let  the  festive  hours  glide 
At  our  merry  Christmas  tide  ! 
Festive  Mirth  new  pleasures  bring 
At  the  advent  of  Our  King  ! 
Let  the  yule  log  crackling  bright, 
Cast  a  newer,  richer  light  : 
And  the  distant  church  bells  pealing, 
O'er  our  festive  pleasures  stealing, 
Tolling  o'er  the  evening  snow, 
Tell  the  Tale  of  long  ago  ! 


ALUMNUS,  '95. 


THE  ANGELUS 


Grateful  hearts  delight  to  raise 
Monuments  of  love  and  praise 
To  their  Mother  undefiled, 
To  their  Queen  so  meek  and  mild. 

With  their  steeples  proudly  high, 
Towering  to  the  azure  sky, 
Temples  built  by  loving  hand 
Speak  her  praise  in  every  land. 


Scarce  the  rosy-tinted  sun 
Hath  his  joyous  course  begun, 
While  the  woods  in  silence  lie 
Undisturbed  by  wild  bird's  cry. 

While  grey  mists  envelope  still 
With  their  haze  each  dew-dipped  hill 


Then,  with  siivery  tongue  the  bell 
Rings  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  dell. 

Rings  in  cadence  full  and  strong 
To  that  numerous,  faithful  throng, 
Who,  in  joy  or  grief's  dark  hour, 
E'er  confide  in  Mary's  power. 

Sweetly,  softly  rings  the  bell ; 
And  the  accents  which  once  fell 
From  the  lip?  of  Gabriel, 
Like  perfume  from  roses  fair 
Through  the  fragrant  balmy  air 
Rise  in  sweetest  morning  prayer: 
"  Hail,  O  Mary,  full  of  grace," 
Shield  us  in  thy  fond  embiace, 
Let  no  sin  our  soul  deface. 


RT.   REV.  JOHN  MOORE,  D.   D., 

SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 


QT.    AUGUSTINE,   FLA.  lost 

V-^     its   second   Bishop  and  the 

South  lost   a   great   prelate  when 

the  Rt.  Rev.  John    Moore  died  on 

the  30th  of  last  July. 

Bishop  Moore  had  been  in  poor 
health  since  receiving  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  some  three  years  ago 
and  devoted  all  his  time  to  ar- 
ranging the  financial  condition  of 
his  diocese  and  preparing  for  his 
death  which  he  realized  could  not 
be  far  distant 

Bishop  Moore  was  born  in  the 
County  West  Meath,  Ireland,  and 
when  very  young  came  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  where  he  studied  for 
some  years.  He  then  entered  the 
Coimbre  College,  France,  where 
he  had  for  classmates  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the 
clergy  of  France. 

After  studying  some  years  in 
France  he  went  to  Rome  and  en- 
tered the  Propaganda  where  he  re- 
mained several  years  and  was  or- 
dained in    Rome  in  1860.     He   re- 


turned to  Charleston  very  soon 
after  to  find  his  future  home  in- 
volved  in  civil  war.  It  was  then 
that  he  found  a  rich  field  for  his 
self-sacrifice  and  priestly  zeal. 
Many  were  the  little  incidents  of 
those  sad,  stormy  days  which  the 
good  Bishop  was  fond  of  relating 
but,  in  his  modesty,  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  mention  the  noble  part 
he  had  taken  in  them.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Au- 
gustine by  Pius  IX  and  was  con- 
secrated in  the  Pro-Cat hedral  of 
Charleston  and  from  that  time  un- 
til death  he  devoted  all  his  time 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  diocese 
which  as  he  used  smilingly  to  re- 
mark was  the  greatest  diocese  in 
the  United  States  in  its  poverty. 

Bishop  Moore  was  one  of  the 
Bishops  delegated  to  Rome  by  the 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in 
1884  to  present  to  his  Holiness  Leo 
XIII  the  decrees  of  the  Council. 

Bishop  Moore  invited  the  Bene- 
dictine and   Jesuit  Fathers  to  his 
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diocese  and  was  always  interested 
in  the  progress  of  their  works  and 
missions.  Forgetful  of  himself  he 
was  most  true  in  his  friendship; 
and     non-Catholics     as     well    as 


Catholics     admired     him    for  his 
steadfast   loyalty   to    his     friends 
and  his  simple    unassuming    man- 
ners and  humble  child-like  faith. 
Harry  A.  J.  Clark, 
First  Commercial. 


THE  NEW  STATUE  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 


ON  Sunday,  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  new  statue  of  St. 
Joseph  was  solemnly  unveiled. 
Many  visitors  from  Mobile  and  the 
surrounding  country  had  gathered 
at  the  college  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  At  5  o'clock  the 
boys  marched  in  procession  to  the 
place  where  the  statue  was  erected. 
The  ceremonies  were  opened  by 
the  band  playing  a  few  choice  se- 
lections, then  a  hymn  to  St.  Jos- 
eph was  sung  by  the  college  stu- 
dents, after  which  the  President 
solemnly  blessed  the  statue.  Miss 
Katie  Touart  then  pulled  the 
string,  and  the  white  draperies 
which  till  now  had  enveloped  the 
statue  fell,  and  the  patron  of  the 
college,  in  beautifully  carved  mar- 


ble, stood  before  us.  The  Presi- 
dent made  a  short  address,  the 
band  played  another  selection  and 
thus  the  ceremonies  came  to  a 
close. 

The  statue  is  six  feet  high,  of 
white  Carrara  marble,  artistically 
carved.  It  was  imported  directly 
from  Italy  by  the  W.  J.  Feely 
Company,  Chicago.  The  statue 
stands  near  the  Sodality  chapel, 
facing  the  South  side  of  the  col- 
lege. It  rests  on  a  semi-circular 
base  of  terra  cotta;  in  front  of  it 
is  a  beautiful  basin  and  fountain 
surrounded  by  graceful  palms. 

The  generous  donor  is  Major  P. 
C.  Hannan,  a  man  well  known  for 
his  many  charities. 

Maximin  D.  Touart,  '03* 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CROWN. 

The  princes  of  this  earth  !  If  princely  power 

Be  measured  by  the  wealth  and  might  of  them 

Who  own  a  monarch's  sway,  thy  diadem 
Is  worth  a  thousand  crowns  ;  the  lordliest  tower, 
To  thy  poor  cot,  scarce  proof  against  a  shower, 

Were  as  a  pebble  to  some  priceless  gem  ; 

For  there  from  Jesse's  root  the  lily,  stem 
Blossomed  unseen  and  bore  the  promised  flower. 
These  didst  thou  guard  the  mother  and  her  boy, 

The  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Babe  Divine, 
Sharing  each  solemn  grief,  each  sacred  joy, 

Ruling  the  little  house,  for  at  a  sign 
Jesus  obeyed — Ah,  there  is  no  alloy 

In  such  a  crown,  and,  Joseph,  it  is  thine  ! 

C.  W.  Barraud,  S.  J. 


The  Great  Spanish  Writers  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 


IN  this  age  of  light  literature  and 
superficial  reading,  it  may 
seem  somewhat  bold  to  speak  of 
the  serious  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  especially  when  these 
authors  belong  to  another  nation 
and  have  written  in  a  foreign 
idiom.  But  seeing  that  the  study 
of  the  Spanish  language  has  been 
eagerly  taken  up  in  this  country, 
owing  to  our  relations  with  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba, 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The 
Review,  the  names  of  the  great 
Spanish  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  average  American  student 
considers  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  merely  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint.  He  looks  to  the 
help  it  will  be  to  him  in  trade  and 
the  advantage  it  will  give  him  in 
foreign  markets.  But  there  are 
also  true  scholars,  who  study  for' 
eign  languages,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  various  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  With  these 
the  names  of  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  will  al- 
ways command  attention. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  style  and  matter  of  modern 
literature  than  the  classical  works 
of  these  great  Spanish  writers.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  life,  manners 
and  habits  of  thought  of  an  age 
are  mirrored  forth  in  its  literature, 
it  is  especially  true  of  the  reigns 
of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II. 
Spain  at  that  time  was  sincerely 
Catholic ;  Catholic  in  its  govern- 


ment, Catholic  in  itscustoms,  Cath- 
olic in  its  institutions,  and  above 
all  Catholic  in  its  literature.  The 
classical  literature  of  Spain  is  pre- 
eminently Catholic,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  literature  of  other  mod- 
ern languages. 

The  Inquisition  no  doubt  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  the 
minds  of  Spanish  authors,  but  the 
holiness  of  their  lives  had  a  still 
greater  effect  on  their  writings. 
Their  works  show  nothing  of  the 
atheistical  tendencies  and  flimsy 
mercenary  style  of  a  great  part  of 
the  modern  French  and  English 
literature.  These  great  writers 
wrote  not  pamphlets,  but  large 
volumes  in  folio  in  which  they 
treated  subjects  of  the  greatest 
moment;  their  writings  flowed 
freely  and  naturally  from  the  over- 
flowing fullness  of  their  minds. 
They  had  long  studied,  they  had 
meditated  seriously  and  they  felt 
and  were  convinced  that  they  had 
something  worth  saying,  some- 
thing worth  having,  something  to 
teach  and  to  refine  and  to  elevate 
man  above  the  mere  sordid  inter- 
ests of  earth,  to  make  him  feel  his 
own  worth  and  his  exalted  dig- 
nity. They  had  something  to  be 
stamped  with  the  immortality  of 
the  genius  that  inspired  it.  They 
concentrated  their  thoughts,  they 
weighed  each  word,  and  if  books 
were  not  multiplied  then  as  now, 
their  works  well  repaid  the  labour 
of  the  reader.  Each  book  was  a 
monument  of  human   genius  and 
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not  the  ephemeral  production  of 
some  literary  drudge. 

The  works  of  those  great  writ- 
ers as  far  surpass  the  modern 
novel  in  the  purity  of  their  style 
as  in  the  lofty  sentiment  and 
Christian  spirit  they  breathe. 
They  are  the  productions  of  a 
chivalric  age,  the  offspring  of  that 
generosity  of  soul,  that  noble  am- 
bition, which  characterized  the 
Spanish  knight. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  has  Spain 
produced  great  writers'?  And 
what  is  the  reason  that  so  little  is 
known  of  Spanish  literature? 
Many  only  know  it  in  the  mutil- 
ated translation  of  some  ascetical 
author.  The  first  of  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. To  the  second  we  re- 
ply that  there  is  no  really  educat- 
ed gentleman  who  is  not  more  or 
less  conversant  with  the  names  of 
the  great  Spanish  authors.  No 
one  can  think  of  despising  a  work 
simply  because  it  is  not  in  his 
mother  tongue.  However, it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  the  great 
Spanish  writers  are  not  well 
known  in  this  country.  The  works 
of  the  great  German  and  Italian 
authors  are  better  known.  And 
French  writers  are  still  more  for- 
tunate in  this  respect.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  two  centuries  French 
was  the  favorite  language  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  diplomatic  language  of 
St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  of  Ver- 
sailles. And  when  in  1875  Prince 
Bismark  replying  to  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at   Berlin    spoke    in 


English  instead  of  in  the  old  con- 
secrated  French,  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  surprise  for  Parisian 
journalism.  The  names  of  great 
French  writers  have  become  fam- 
iliar to  every  schoolboy.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  inimitable 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  those  les- 
sons destined  to  curb  the  passions 
of  the  almost  omnipotent  Louis 
XIV,  whilst  the  sublime  simpli- 
city and  the  poetic  beauty  of  the 
saintly  Fenelon  and  the  sweeping 
eloquence  of  a  Bossuet  and  a 
Massillon  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Whilst  such  has  been  the  des- 
tiny of  the  great  French  authors, 
the  immortal  writers  of  the  sister 
country  seem  to  be  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  native 
hills.  It  would  seem  that  the  Py- 
renees formed  a  barrier  which 
might  be  crossed  by  the  followers 
of  Napoleon  or  Hannibal,  but  too 
difficult  to  be  scaled  by  the  classic 
writers  of  Old  Castile.  Some  few 
however  were  braver  than  the 
rest,  they  climbed  the  rugged 
steep  and  from  its  lofty  summit 
flung  to  the  world  their  undying 
works.  Such  a  writer  was  Miguel 
Cervantes  and  such  a  writer  was 
the  Jesuit  Mariana. 

Yet  though  Spanish  writers  as  a 
rule  are  less  known  than  their 
French  contemporaries  we  must 
not  suppose  that  Spain  did  not 
produce  many  and  great  writers. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  many  of 
them  remained  almost  unknown 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  was  the 
same  as  that  which  concealed  the 
genius  of  a  Murillo  and  preserved 
to  his  native  country  most  of  his 
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immortal  paintings,  its  geographi- 
cal position  and  the  impassable 
"Sierras"  which  divide  it.  Com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  not  so  easy  then  as  now, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain 
were  isolated  from  those  of  an- 
other. Another  reason  may  be 
assigned  in  the  rise  of  Protestant- 
ism. Spanish  literature  was  above 
all  Catholic.  The  Inquisition  had 
watched  with  a  solicitude  which 
would  now  be  called  petty  tyranny 
over  the  Spanish  press. 

Protestant  Germany  did  not 
want  Catholic  literature,  and  the 
man  who  would  have  tried  to  in- 
troduce a  Catholic  book  into  Eng- 
land, or  publish  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it  in  London  should  have 
been  prepared  to  pay  by  his  head 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity.  A  third 
and  perhaps  the  best  reason  why 
Spanish  writers  are  not  known 
was  the  decline  of  Spanish  power 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Some  few  Spanish  authors  have 
appeared  in  an  English  dress,  but 
they  were  devoid  of  those  grace- 
ful ornaments  and  native  wit 
which  gave  them  such  a  charm  in 
pure  Castilian.  Washington  Ir- 
ving and  the  poet  Longfellow 
found  a  treasure  in  the  literature 
of  Spain. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the 
golden  age  of  Spanish  literature, 
the  age  of  Antonio  Perez  and  of 
St.  Teresa,  of  Louis  de  Leon,  and 
of  Mariana.  Spain  had  become  a 
great  nation  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand     and     Isabella.       The 


great    Ximenes    had     patronized 
learning  in  all  its  branches.     He 
had  made   Spain   the  home  of  the 
sciences    and    the    home   of    the 
learned.      When    Charles    V,    of 
Germany,    came    to    the  Spanish 
throne,  Spain  was  already  bidding 
fair    for    the    mastership    of    the 
world.     The  petty  kingdoms  were 
forever    united    and  the  Crescent 
had  sunk  beneath  the  Cross  on  the 
bloody   plains   of  Granada.     The 
sway  of  the  Moors  was  at  an  end, 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  feared 
and  only  awaited  their  final   ex- 
pulsion  in   16  L6.     Philip   II  suc- 
ceeded to  a  kingdom,  the  greatest 
and   most   powerful  that   Europe 
had  beheld  since   the  day   when 
the  Koman  Eagles  floated  in  tri- 
umph  from    the    Danube   to   the 
Thames.     His  armies  were  led  by 
the  greatest   military     genius    of 
his     age,      Alexander      Farnese 
prince  of  Parma.     This  great  man 
whose  very  name  made  the  proud 
est  generals  of  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth  tremble,  has  done  more  per 
haps    than   any    other  man  of  his 
age   to  immortalize   the   reign  of 
Philip  II. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand III,  of  Castile,  better  known 
as  St.  Ferdinand,  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage was  little  cultivated,  or 
rather  it  was  not  properly  formed. 
There  was  as  yet  nothing  like  a 
national  literature.  The  earliest 
known  Spanish  work  is,  perhaps, 
the  "Cid,"  which  has  since  been 
immortalized  by  the  genius  of  the 
great  Corneille  in  his  well  known 
tragedy  "  Le  Cid."  Alfonso  X, 
surnamed  uthe  wise,"  son  and  sue- 
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cessor  of  St.  Ferdinand,  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  great  patron  of 
letters;  specimens  of  his  style, 
which  are  still  extant,  prove  him 
to  be  no  less  a  model  for  his  suc- 
cessors as  an  author  than  a  wise 
ruler. 

The  fifteenth  century,  which  al- 
ready beheld  the  aurora  of  the 
great  age  which  was  to  follow, 
produced  some  writers  of  note, 
such  as  Perez  de  Guzman,  Mar- 
tinez de  Toledo  and  Alfonso  de 
Torre.  These  writers  prepared  the 
way  for  the  classic  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  genius  of 
Columbus  had  just  discovered  the 
New  World  and  an  era  of  glory 
dawned  on  Spain.  Then  arose 
that  phalanx  of  great  writers  who 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Charles  V 
and  Philip  II. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  truly 
a  great  epoch  in  Spanish  history. 
The  names  of  the  great  writers 
who  lived  during  that  period 
would  alone  immortalize  it.  For 
three  centuries  before  Spain  had 
produced  writers,  but  the  lan- 
guage was  not  formed,  and  many 
of  these  writers  still  wrote  in 
Latin.  To  form  a  national  lan- 
guage and  a  national  literature 
genius  is  required,  and  the  six- 
teenth century  fostered  genius,  if 
ever  an  age  fostered  it.  Happy 
age  for  the  birth  of  nation's  liter- 
ature !  A  national  language  was 
soon  formed,  as  is  seen  from  the 
writings  of  the  authors  of  the  first 
half  of  that  century,  especially 
from  the  writings  of  Florian  de 
Ocampo,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  abandon    himself  to  the  native 


grace  of  his  Castilian  tongue.  In 
his  "Cronica  general  de  Espana" 
we  see  a  formed  language.  It  is  no 
longerin  itsinfancy.  It  is  no  longer 
the  half- Latin  of  the  XIII  and  XIV 
centuries.  The  works  of  the  ven- 
erable Juan  de  Avila  may  also  be 
taken  as  representatives  of  the 
style  of  this  period,  and,  although 
the  Castilian  had  not  yet  the  per- 
fection it  was  to  acquire  before 
the  close  of  that  century,  still  it 
possessed  many  native  beauties 
and  it  is  indebted  to  the  venerable 
author  for  many  new  and  highly 
beautiful  expressions. 

The  "dialogo  de  la  dignidad  del 
hombre "  of  Fernan  Perez  de 
Oliva,  written  about  the  same 
time,  is  much  admired,  and  is  gen- 
erally quoted  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  classical  Spanish.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  name  of  Oliva  we 
may  mention  the  name  of  Fran- 
cisco Cervantes  de  Salazar  (whose 
name  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  author  of  '•  Don 
Quijote").  Francisco  Cervantes 
continued  the  work  of  Oliva  on 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  is  the  more  to 
be  admired,  the  original  or  the 
continuation.  This  work  of  Cer- 
vantes is  dedicated  to  the  immor- 
tal conqueror  of  Mexico,  Hernan- 
do Cortez.  In  speaking  of  Spanish 
literature  we  cannot  omit  the  name 
Don  Antonio  de  Guevarra,  who 
was  preacher  to  Charles  Vand  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Mondonedo. 
He  died  in  1548.  In  his  famous 
work,  "Reloj  de  los  principes  6 
vida  de  Marco  Aurelio,"  his  style 
is  only   exceeded    by   the    manly 
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sentiment  he  displays.  His  noble 
language  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  flattery  and  sy- 
cophancy too  often  indulged  in 
by  the  court  preachers  of  his 
period. 

Another  great  writer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  XVI  century,  and  one 
to  whom  St.  Teresa  addressed  one 
of  her  most  beautiful  letters,  was 
Diego -Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  am- 
bassador of  Charles  V  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  This  great  man 
was  no  less  an  able  writer  than 
a  warrior  and  a  politician.  Spain 
counts  him  among  her  best 
poets,  but  he  is  especially  remark- 
able for  his  history  of  the 
war  against  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada. 

The  ascetic  literature  of  Spain 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, both  by  the  purity  of  its  style 
and  by  its  sublimity  of  thought. 
It  would  require  more  space  than 
the  limits  of  a  short  essay  would 
permit  to  speak  with  justice  of 
the  many  great  ascetic  writers  of 
that  age,  among  the  foremost  of 
whom  we  find  the  grand  figure  of 
St.  Teresa,  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
would  have  adorned  a  throne. 
Her  energetic,  though  sweet  and 
noble  language,  has  become  sy- 
nonymous with  Castilian  purity  of 
style,  and  has  procured  for  her  a 
place  amongst  the  classical  writ- 
ers of  Spain.  It  is  not  my  inteu- 
tion  to  speak  of  her  as  a  saint,  but 
only  as  a  writer.  Her  wonderful 
life  and  her  heroic  virtues  are  too 
well  dnown  to  need  mention  here. 
Although     Spain     had    produced 


other  saints,  her  contemporaries, 
she  seems  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted as  the  great  ornment  of  her 
age. 

The  language  of  the  five  works 
she  has  left  us  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  lofty  sentiment  they 
breathe.  She  has  not  written 
from  any  vain  desire  of  fame. 
She  did  so  against  her  will  and 
only  in  obedience  to  her  confes- 
sor. If  she  had  not  been  obliged 
to  write  we  should  have  at  most 
but  a  few  of  her  letters.  Her  first 
work  is  her  own  life,  "Discurso 
6  lelacion  de  su  vida,"  in  which 
she  relates,  with  such  admirable 
simplicity,  the  different  events  of 
her  truly  eventful  life,  without 
knowing  that  she  was  showing,  not 
less  by  the  winning  simplicity  of 
the  narrative  than  by  the  words, 
the  Teresa  of  fifty  years  before 
who,  with  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood and  the  faith  of  a  martyr, 
went  with  her  little  brother  to 
meet  death  from  the  Moors.  Her 
"El  Camino  de  la  Perfecion."  and 
her  "  Libro  de  las  Fundaciones," 
are  simple  and  beautiful,  the  style 
always  pure,  sometimes  display- 
ing a  kind  of  carelessness  that 
is  not  one  of  its  least  charms. 
Her  two  other  works  seem  to 
have  been  written  by  revelation, 
"El  Castillo  Interior"  and  her 
"Conceptos  del  Amor  de  Dios." 
She  seems  to  have  been  only  the 
instrument  employed  by  God ; 
she  tried  to  clothe  in  human  lan- 
guage the  divine  lights  of  her 
soul. 

After  her  life,  her  letters  are  per- 
haps  the  best  known  of  her  works. 
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They  are  for  Spain  what  those  of 
a  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  for 
France,  and  those  of  a  Chester- 
field or  a  Junius  for  England. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  they  are  unequalled  in 
any  language.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  classes  of  persons, 
and  in  them  more  than  in  any  of 
her  other  works  do  we  find  the 
real  character  of  the  saint.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  different  incidents  she  nar- 
rates, and  nothing  can  surpass  the 
purity  and  eloquence  of  the  style 
in  which  she  narrates  them.  She 
has  one  great  advantage  over  the 
English  letter  writers;  she  never 
seeks  self.  She  writes  as  she 
would  have  spoken;  she  never 
knew  nor  could  she  have  im- 
agined that  what  she  was  writing 
would  one  day  form  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  classical 
literature  of  Spain. 

Intimately  connected  with  St. 
Teresa  was  another  great  writer 
and  one  who  was  also  crowned  by 
the  church  with  the  aureola  of 
the  saints.  This  was  the  ecstatic 
Doctor  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
Although  dying  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-nine,  he  has  left  numer- 
ous writings.  He  was  born 
in  Old  Castile,  and  had  early 
given  proof  of  his  talent  and  vir- 
tue. His  works,  though  not  al- 
ways mentioned  by  writers  in 
Spanish  literature,  nevertheless 
merit  a  distinguished  place.  They 
are  perhaps  less  known  than 
those  of  St.  Teresa.  Their  mystic 
character  and  the  sublime  spirit- 
uality   of   which    he    treats    ren- 


der them  somewhat  obscure  and 
even  sometimes  unintelligible  to 
the  general  reader.  His  soul  was 
inflamed  with  the  divine  love,  and 
language  was  too  poor  to  express 
what  he  felt  and  knew,  hence  his 
words  were  sometimes  used  in  an 
obscure  sense.  This  apparent  or 
real  obscurity  of  his  works  may 
account  for  his  writings  not  be- 
ing better  known.  They  required 
to  be  meditated  on  rather  than 
read  in  a  current  manner.  In  his 
"Noche  Oscura  del  Alma"  his  al- 
legorical style  is  very  pleasing, 
although  the  words  are  not  always 
such  as  would  satisfy  the  critic; 
he  seems  preoccupied  with  the 
thought  rather  than  with  the 
mode  of  expressing  it. 

We  may  also  mention  the  name 
of  another  and  still  greater  writer. 
This  was  the  venerable  Father 
Louis  de  Granada,  the  greatest 
of  the  many  celebrated  Span- 
ish writers  whom  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic  produced.  He  had  taken 
Cicero  for  his  model,  but  the 
eloquence  of  the  humble  monk, 
though  inferior  to  the  model  he 
had  chosen,  is  devoid  of  that  af- 
fectation which  is  so  displeas- 
ing in  the  Roman  orator.  Al- 
though many  of  his  works  were 
written  in  Latin,  by  far  the  best 
known  of  his  writings  were  those 
composed  in  Spanish.  His  best 
known  work,  and  perhaps  his  best, 
was  his  "  Guia  de  Pecadores." 
It  was  certainly  the  work  which 
the  author  himself  preferred.  It 
is  well  known  as  a  spiritual  book 
and  has  been  translated  into  vari- 
ous   tongues.     Perhaps   its  being 
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so  common  makes  it  seem  trivial 
but  the  beauty  of  the  original 
cannot  be  impaired,  and  to  the 
thoughtful  student  it  will  always 
appear  what  it  has  ever  been,  a 
standard  work  of  classical  Castil- 
ian.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  translations  are  not  more 
worthy  of  the  original.  We  must 
pass  in  silence  the  names  of 
many  other  great  writers,  as  An- 
tonio Perez,  Jose  de  Siguienza, 
Don  Antonio  Fuenmayor,  and  the 
celebrated  Augustinian  Father 
Malon  de  (Jhaida,  whose  style, 
though  somewhat  original,  is  so 
much  admired  in  his  i;  Tratado  de 
la  Magdalena." 

The  year  1591,  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  and  of  the  venerable 
Louis  de  Granada,  was  also  des- 
tined to  witness  the  death  of  an- 
other and  still  greater  writer  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
Castilian  tongue.  This  was  Louis 
de  Leon.  Born  a  few  years  later 
than  St.  Teresa  and  Louis  de  Gra. 
nada  he  was  like  the  latter,  a  na- 
tive of  Granada.  This  humble 
follower  of  St.  Augustine  has 
closely  imitated  his  great  master 
in  sanctity  and  learning.  He  was 
not  less  fertile  as  a  poet  than  a 
prose  writer,  and  he  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  lyric 
poets  that  Spain  ever  produced. 
JhJut  what  chiefly  concerns  us  now 
are  his  prose  works,  which,  by 
the  purity  of  their  style  and  ele- 
gance of  their  language,  have 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  great  masters  of  Spanish 
prose.     He    was  a  great  admirer 


of  St.  Teresa  and  has  left  in  his 
inimitable  style  a  preface  to 
her  works.  He  has  ever  been 
admired  and  highly  eulogized  by 
many  very  able  Spanish  writers, 
amongst  whom  we  find  Father 
Malon  de  Chaide  and  Quevedo. 
The  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
"The  works  of  Louis  de  Leon  are 
the  particular  ornament  of  our 
language  and  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  Castilian  tongue,"  and  again 
he  adds,  "We  have  not  in  our 
own  Spain  among  the  great  and 
famous  writers  of  that  period  any 
to  be  compared,  for  purity  of  lan- 
guage, majesty  of  diction,  rythm 
and  clearness  to  Louis  de  Leon." 
And  Don  Gregorio  Mayans,  au- 
thor of  his  life,  sums  up  all  his 
praise  in  a  few  words,  which  we 
quote  in  the  original : 

"  El  estilo  castellano  es  castizo,  jui- 
cioso  y  elegante;  es  el  mejor  de  la 
lengua  castellanasi  se  mira  el  agr£gado 
de  todas  sus  bellezas,  juntas  con  una 
exactitud  de  pensar  muy  digna  de  imi- 
tarse;  porque  ni  usa  de  pensamientos 
falsos,  ni  de  argumentos  d^biles,  ni  de 
semijanzas  violentas  ni  de  voces  estran- 
jeras.  Solamente  quisiera  yo  que  al- 
gunas  veces  no  fuesen  sus  clausales  tan 
largas.  La  lengua  castellana  le  debe 
una  singular  prerogativa  y  es  haher 
sido  el  primero  que  procuro  inlroducir 
en  ella  la  armonia  del  numero." 

We  may  also  mention  the  name 
of  Diego  Yepes,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Tarazona,  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  St.  Teresa,  whose 
life  he  has  written,  but  he 
merits  still  more  the  esteem  of 
Catholics  for  having  made  his 
countrymen  alive  to  the  awful 
state  of  the  English  Catholics  un- 
der   the    "Virgin     Queen."      His 
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"Historia  particular  de  la  Perse- 
cucion  de  Inglaterra  ano  1570," 
was  published  at  Madrid  in  1599. 

Nor  was  the  field  of  profane  lit- 
erature abandoned  at  this  period. 
Though  less  fertile  than  the  re- 
ligious, it  nevertheless  had  been 
cultivated  with  success.  The  great 
Mariana,  who,  when  professor  in 
Rome  counted  amongst  his  schol- 
ars Bellarmine,  after  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  published  his 
immortal  work,  which  has  secured 
for  him  a  place  amongst  the 
world's  historians.  His  "Historia 
General  de  Espana"  has  ever  re- 
tained its  place  amongst  the  best 
classical  works. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  at  an 
end.  Spanish  literature  had,  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  years,  at- 
tained a  perfection  never  since 
surpassed.  Its  greatest  triumph 
seems  to  have  been  "Don  Quijote." 
Miguel  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
though  born  in  1547  and  dying  in 
1616,  is  generally  counted  amongst 
the  authors  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Cervantes  was  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  Spain  ever 
produced.  His  "  Don  Quijote" 
has  been  admired  in  every  age 
and  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  best  satire  ever  written. 
His  telling  invectives,  more 
withering  than  the  invectives 
of  St.  Basil  or  Cicero,  have  done 
more  to  crush  the  abuses  of 
knight-errantry  than  all  the  elo- 
quent folios  of  that  age,  and  the 
terrible  denunciations  of  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  Cervantes  was 
wounded  at  Lepanto  on  the  ever 
memorable    seventh    of  October, 


1571,  and  it  was  this  great  battle 
and  his  campaign  in  Italy  that 
first  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  great 
work.  He  also  composed  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  the  stage,  none 
of  which  ever  gained  the  fame  of 
his  "Don  Quijote."  Without  being 
as  enthusiastic  in  our  admiration 
of  the  historian  of  "  La  Mancha," 
as  was  Montesquieu,  who  asserted 
that  Cervantes  was  the  greatest 
writer  that  ever  lived,  and  "Don 
Quijote"  the  greatest  work  ever 
written,  we  cannot  but  admire  a 
book  which  proved  the  death  war- 
rant to  knight-errantry,  and  which, 
in  its  imperfect  translations  and 
losing  much  of  its  native  wit,  is 
regarded  in  every  language  as  a 
masterpiece. 

Cervantes  formed  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  he  was 
the  last  of  the  great  writers  of 
the  golden  age  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, if,  indeed,  we  may  except 
Quenedo,  and  even  in  his  works 
already  the  germs  of  decline  be- 
gin to  appear. 

It  was  a  grand  age  for  Spain ;  it 
was  the  age  of  learning;  it  was 
the  age  of  great  deeds  and  great 
men.  Religion  had  made  learn- 
ing her  handmaid,  the  great  writ- 
ers had  first  in  view  their  perfec- 
tion and  the  perfection  of  their 
fellow  man.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  I  should  mention  the  name  of 
the  author  of  "Don  Quijote"  al- 
most on  the  same  page  as  that  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  or  of  St.  Teresa, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Cer- 
vantes though  not  an  ascetic,  was  a 
devoted  Catholic  and  the  suffering 
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what  his  record  jump  and  run 
were.  Generally  Roy  vouchsafed 
no  reply  to  the  questions,  but  if 
he  answered  it  was  only  to  say 
that  Jim  would  see. 

"The  day  of  the  games  soon  ar- 
rived. A  vast  and  motley  crowd 
gathered  on  the  college  campus* 
The  boys  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  various  contests  were  pres- 
ent in  white  and  black  athletic 
suits  ;  young  Apollos  in  form  and 
figure 

"Things  went  on  as  usual  until 
the  jumping  contest,  for  which 
event  both  Roy  and  Jim  had  en- 
tered their  names,  and  about 
which  Crawford  had  so  often 
mocked  Hamilton.  All  knew  that 
Jim  had  been  the  best  jumper  at 
the  Institute  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  all  expected  he  would 
take  the  prize.  As  the  height  in- 
creased the  various  weaker  con- 
testants fell  out,  and  now  only 
Jim  and  Roy  remained.  Jim 
looked  at  Roy  in  surprise ;  no 
doubt  he  repented  having  so  often 
mocked  him.  What  if  he  should 
beat  him  now. 

"'Go  ahead,  Jim,7  said  Roy,  as 
he  gazed  at  the  bar  standing  five 
feet  four  inches  high.  Thus  ad- 
dressed Jim  took  a  start  and 
cleared  the  height;  Roy  did  the 
same.  The  standard  was  raised 
three  inches.  Five  feet  seven! 
A  murmur  of  approbation  broke 
from  the  crowd  as  Jim  cleared 
the  bar;  but  he  had  scarcely 
touched  the  earth  when  Roy 
alighted  beside  him,  having  also 
cleared  it. 

"Five  feet  ten   inches  was  the 


height  for  the  next  jump.  This 
was  Jim's  highest  record,  and  he 
jumped  it  amid  the  applause 
of  the  spectators.  Roy  did  the 
same. 

"Things  were  beginning  to  look 
interesting ;  Roy  was  doing  all 
that  Jim  did,  and  while  the  latter 
looked  weary,  the  former  was 
quite  fresh.  All  would  soon  be 
decided,  however,  as  the  bar  now 
stood  at  six  feet. 

"Jim  tried  to  jump,  but  dislodged 
the  cross-piece.  A  second  and  a 
third  trial  proved  vain. 

"It  now  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  Roy  would  jump  it.  He 
set  his  muscles  for  the  effort  and 
took  a  start,  he  rose  and  cleared 
the  height,  with  three  inches  to 
spare. 

Jim  Crawford,  after  his  defeat 
in  jumping,  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  of  winning  the  mile 
run ;  so  he  repaired  to  the  track. 
Roy  arrived  there  just  as  the 
starter  was  reading  out  the  names 
inscribed  for  the  mile  race,  and 
took  his  place  on  the  mark. 

When  all  was  ready  the  start- 
er's pistol  sounded  through  the 
air,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
report  the  runners  shot  out  over 
the  track  with  Roy  and  Jim  in 
the  lead.  They  soon  disappeared 
around  the  bend  of  the  race 
course,  but  quickly  appeared 
again  on  the  home  stretch. 

Jim  and  Roy  were  far  in  the 
lead  and  abreast  of  each  other. 
It  could  be  seen  by  the  look  of 
stern  determination  on  Jim's  face 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  easily 
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beaten,  and  he  went  over  the 
ground  at  a  fearful  rate.  With 
all  his  speed,  however,  he  could 
not  outstrip  Roy,  who  kept  along- 
side of  him. 

"In  this  way  the  last  one  hun- 
dred yard  line  was  reached,  and 
the  runners  made  ready  for  a  last 
sprint.  Jim  drew  himself  to- 
gether and  shot  ahead  like  a 
frightened  deer;  he  seemed  to  draw 
a  little    distance  away   from  Roy. 


"The  latter,  however,  waited  un- 
til the  last  twenty  yards  were 
reached,  when  he  flew  ahead  and 
passed  Jim ;  the  race  was  won. 

"When  all  was  over  and  Roy  had 
the  first  prize,  he  told  Jim  that 
he  forgave  him  for  teasing  him, 
and  hoped  they  would  be  friends 
henceforth.  Now  they  are  the 
best  of  friends,  and  athletics  have 
done  it  all." 

Robert  A.  Flautt,  '03. 


A  Trip  on  the  Only  Railroad  in 
Spanish  Honduras. 


T  .THEN  we  reached  Puerto  Cor- 
JL*.  tez  we  found  that  the  train 
for  San  Pedro  had  left,  and  we 
were  told  that  there  would  not  be 
another  one  going  into  the  interior 
for  two  days.  As  we  could  not 
wait  so  long,  we  were  compelled 
to  charter  a  special.  After  wait- 
ing for  about  half  an  hour  the  train 
came  down  to  the  custom  house  to 
receive  our  baggage;  it  consisted 
of  a  box  freight  car  used  for  a  bag- 
gage coach,  a  passenger  car  with- 
out a  pane  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dows; pieces  of  plank  nailed  to 
gether  served  for  doors.  These 
doors,  instead  of  being  swung, 
were  only  placed  in  front  of  the 
entrance  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
good  jolt  would  send  them  tum- 
bling. One  end  of  the  car  had 
passenger  trucks  under  it,  and  the 
other  was  placed  upon  wheels 
taken  from  a  freight  car.  If  you 
had  the  luck  to  get  over  the  right 
end, 'your    ride  would   be   rather 


comfortable,  but  if  you  did  not — 
well,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
walking  would  be  preferable. 

The  engine  that  pulled  this  up- 
to-date  train  was,  what  we  would 
call  in  this  country  a  dinkey.  It 
was  so  diminutive  that  you  could 
put  it  on  the  tender  of  one  of  our 
large  moguls  and  still  have  room 
to  spare. 

We  saw  that  our  baggage  was 
safely  deposited  in  the  fi  eight  car, 
then  we  boarded  the  parlor  coach. 
The  first  three  miles  of  our  ride 
were  through  a  town  which  was 
strung  out  on  either  side  of  the 
railroad,  then  we  swept  into  a 
tropical  forest,where  the  monarchs 
ot  the  woods,the  vines,  and  the  fern 
trees  were  so  entwined  as  to  form 
an  impenetrable  jungle,  diversified 
with  countless  multi-colored  or- 
chids and  peopled  with  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage.  Issuing  from 
the  forest  we  rushed  into  a  banana 
orchard — a  beautiful  sight,  indeed! 
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The  ground  under  the  trees  was  as 
clean  and  free  from  debris  as  the 
lawn  of  a  city  mansion.  The  large 
leaves  under  the  influence  of  the 
breeze  created  by  the  train,  swayed 
backward  and  forward  glinting  in 
the  sunlight,  as  if  keeping  time  to 
some  melody. 

After  leaving  the  orchards  we 
stopped  in  a  native  village.  The 
doors  of  the  little  bamboo  huts 
were  filled  with  men,  women  and 


children.  The  men  and  women 
were  clad  in  tropical  style,  tha  chil- 
dren in  the  garb  of  mother  nature. 
For  thirty  miles  we  continued 
through  this  beautiful  country,  un- 
til we  reached  San  Pedro,  our  des- 
tination, three  hours  after  we  had 
started.  We  could  not  complain 
of  not  having  had  time  to  see  the 
country  owing  to  too  much  speed. 
T.  Hubbard  McHatton, 

First  Commercial. 


A  WESTERN  ADVENTURE. 


QINCE  dawn  the  coach  had  been 
^  bowling  along,  mercilessly  jolt- 
ing its  inmates  and  raising  thick 
gray  clouds  of  alkali  dust.  Out- 
side on  the  box  the  driver  and  a 
grizzled  miner  were  relating  their 
various  experiences  to  ea'ch  other. 
The  occupants  of  the  inside  were 
two  U.  S.  A.  officers  on  their  way 
to  join  their  regiments  stationed 
in  California,  a  Frenchman  and  a 
German. 

The  officers  were  dozing  while 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German 
were  vehemently  discussing  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  war  of  1870. 
The  Frenchman  was  narrating, 
with  many  gestures,  some  occur- 
rences, which  took  place  during 
Mac  Mahon's  retreat  from  Worth, 
when  an  abrupt  stopping  of  the 
coach  put  an  end  to  his  fiery  elo- 
quence and  a  mighty  jolt  caused 
the  officers'  heads  to  collide  with 
a  bump. 

"Gosh,  Injuns,"  came  in  a  sur- 
prised tone  from    the  driver.     In- 


stantly everyone  jumped  to  the 
ground,  and  excitedly  inquired 
where  the  redskins  were. 

"Blest  if  that  'ere  aint  all  I  care 
to  see  of 'em"  remarked  the  miner 
pointing  out  a  hoof  print  in  the 
dust. 

"Well  driver,  let  us  move  on. 
What's  the  use  of  worrying?  We 
have  seen  no  Indians  as  yet"  said 
one  of  the  officers  as  he  landed 
himself  back  into  the  coach. 

"  Wall,"  answered  the  driver 
''Hope  we  won't  meet  any  o'  the 
red  varmin,  but  I'd  'vise  ye  to 
keep  yer  guns  in  reach  and  ready. 

"Let's  be  off,"  he  added  as  he 
climbed  od  the  box. 

A  stream  was  soon  reached, 
and  we  prepared  to  rest  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  "Let  'em 
come  now,  the  red  devils  they'll 
find  us  a  match,"  remarked  the 
driver  as  he  fettered  the  mules 
together. 

The  German  and  the  miner  had 
strolled   along  the    banks   of  the 
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stream  for  a  little  distance,  "Jist 
to  limber  up  his  legs"  as  the 
miner  expressed  it.  Suddenly  the 
former  came  bounding  back  ex- 
claiming "Mein  Gott,  Indians  pe 
coming.  Pe  quick  mit  de  guns." 
We  seized  our  rifles  and  crawled 
under  the  coach,  which  acted  as  a 
shield  against  flying  missiles 
which  might  be  shot  at  us. 

Presently  the  miner  came  walk- 
ing leisurely  back.  "Whar's  that 
Dutchman"  he  asked  as  he  reached 
the  coach.  "  We  seed  one  Injun 
out  yonder  on  the  prairie  and  he 
come  arunning  heah  to  yelp  it  out 
as  if  a  whole  tribe  war'  acoming." 

"He  vas  scare  us  pretty  much, 
but  dere  vat  can  be  expected  of  one 
German,"  said  the  Frenchman  dis- 
gustedly as  he  stretched  himself 
on  the  ground. 

"Wall  boys,  take  yer  nap  I'm 
going  ter  watch, 'cause  if  thar'sone 
Injun  seen,  thar's  others  hiding 
around"  said  the  driver  mounting 
up  on  top  of  the  coach  whence  he 
could  see  a  good  distance  over  the 
prairie. 

We  were  all  dozing  nicely  when 
a  shout  from  the  driver  awoke  us. 
We  jumped  up  and  seized  our 
weapons.  Yes,  the  Indians  were 
coming,  about  fifteen  of  them  sit- 
ting on  their  horses  like  bronze 
statues,  their  long  spears  bound 
with  thongs  trailing  behind  them 
as  they  rode.  Before  them  came 
their  chief  whooping  like  a  fiend. 
They  did  not,  however,  attack  us 
right  away,  but  drew  off  out  of 
range  and  seemed  to  consult  to- 
gether, then  spreading  out  fan- 
like they  began  circling  around  us. 


"Blast ye,  I  know  yer  scheme" 
snapped  the  miner  '•  Ye're  waiting 
for  dusk  to  do  your  bloody  work, 
but  we'll  fool  ye." 

This  must  have  been  their  inten- 
tion, for  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
nearing  the  horizon  they  charged 
at  us  from  the  west.  The  whole 
band  was  silhouetted  against  the 
setting  sun's  broad  disk  like  an 
emblem  on  a  shield. 

"Let  'em  come  close  afore  ye 
shoot,"  advised  the  driver  as  he 
cut  off  a  piece  of  plug,  "  then  give 
it  ter  'em  hot."  We  noticed,  with 
satisfaction,  that  only  the  chief 
carried  a  rifle,  all  the  others  being 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  "  I 
am  going  to  try  this  rifle,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  as  he  shot  the  Indian 
next  to  the  chief  through  the  fore- 
head. 

"  Good  shot,"  said  the  miner, 
"  but  ye  ought  ter  pluck  the  chief. 
Heah  goes."  There  was  a  report, 
the  chief's  pony  bounded  into  the 
air  and  fell;  his  rider  disengaged 
himself  and  jumped  clear  of  the 
lines.  The  driver,  however,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a  shot  at  him 
which  pierced  him  through.  "Thar 
ye  red  varmin,"  he  grunted,  as  the 
Indian  dropped,  "I'il  teach  ye  ter 
bother  white  folks,  and  I'll  " — but 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  charge 
made  by  the  rest  of  the  band.. 

That  rush  cost  the  savages 
eight  of  their  number,  and  as  they 
retreated  the  German  shot  two 
more.  They  drew  off  to  a  little 
neighboring  mound,  evidently 
thinking  we  were  too  much  for 
them  at   present. 

"Wall,  since    ye've    given  us  a 
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chance,  we'll  show  you  a  trick," 
said  the  driver  as  he  swiftly  un- 
tied and  hitched  the  mules  to  the 
coach.  "  Now  all  aboard,  and 
keep  'em  off  while  we  run  it  for 
the  next  station,"  he  added  as  he 
firmly  seated  himself  on  the  box. 
The  miner  got  up  on  top  of  the 
coach,  and  sitting  with  his  face 
towards  the  Indians,  made  ready 
to  shoot  all  thatcame  within  range. 
Away  we  dashed  over  the  plains 
with  the  remaining  Indians  in 
hot  pursuit.  The  chief,  mounted 
on  a  dead  brave's  pony,  shot  four 
times  through  the  coach,  but  luck- 
ily no  one  was  hit. 


The  driver  was  struck  in  the 
wrist  by  an  arrow,  he  put  a 
piece  of  his  plug  on  the  wound 
and  drawing  a  revolver  shot 
down  the  Indian  who  had  wound- 
ed him. 

The  German  pushed  his  gun 
through  the  rear  window  of  the 
coach  and  killed  the  chief  who 
was  riding  close  behind  us.  After 
this  occurrence  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians lost  heart  and  giving  up  the 
chase  galloped  away  over  the 
prairie.  A  short  while  later  with 
a  shout  of  victory  we  dashed  up 
to  the  station  house. 

Rob't  A.  Flautt,  '03. 


CHRISTIAN  WARFARE 


My  Jesus  kind 

In  Thee  I  find 
The  sole  relief  of  all  my  cares  : 

My  beacon  light 

In  the  stormy  night 
Oh  !  keep  my  feet  from  hidden  snares  ! 

A  pilgrim  lone 

I  sigh,  I  moan 
Because  no  friend  is  at  my  side, 

No  voice  to  cheer, 

No  hand  to  steer 
The  pilgrim  lone  in  the  desert  wide. 

And  this  is  why 

To  Thee  I  cry 
My  God,  my  King,  my  Saviour  dear; 

On  Thee  I  call 

To  disenthral 
My  trembling  soul  from  cowering  fear. 

Make  me  withstand 

The  hostile  band 
Of  triple  lust :  Flesh,  Gold,  and  Pride  ! 

Help  me  repel 

The  powers  of  Hell 
With  the  powers  of  Earth  'gainst  me  allied 


My  soul,  be  brave  ! 

Be  not  a  slave 

To  fear  ;  thine  eye 

Uplift  on  high, 
Behold  thy  King,  and  his  standard  bright, 
For  thee  unfurled  on  Calvary's  height ! 

His  name  is  a  spell 

That  will  dispel 
All  fear  of  death,  all  terrors  of  Hell ; 
When  for  him  we  die,  to  us  death  is  a  gain, 
For,  like  Him  we  rise,  and  with  Him  we  reign. 

Then  lead  me  on, 
O  Mary's  Son  ! 
My  fears  are  gone, 
To  the  foe  lead  me  on. 

O  Jesus,  my  King  ! 

To  Thee  Til  cling. 

For  Thee  I'll  yield 

My  life  on  the  field  ! 
Let  the  foe  advance,  in  his  strength  and  might, 
Let  myriads  come,  all  eager  for  the  tight. 
At  sight  of  thy  cross,  at  sound  of  tin-  name, 
They'll  flee  and  hide  in  hell  their  shame. 
Then  glory  to  Thee,  to  Thy  Father  praise, 
With  the  Holy  Ghost,  thro'  the  endless  days. 

MILES. 


ST.    J05EPH5        CHUR.CM,     /^ACOAJ.      G>\, 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  CHURCH,  MACON,  GA 


AFTER  about  fifteen  years  of 
incessant  labor  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Winkelried,  S.J.,  has  at  last 
been  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  complete  St.  Joseph's 
Church  at  Macon,  Ga.  For  seve- 
ral years  the  basement  has  been  in 
use.  This  basement  is  considered 
by  many  a  fine  edifice,  but  now 
that  the  superstructure  is  nearly 
finished,  the  people  of  Macon  may 
well   feel  proud,  since  one  of  the 


finest  churches  in  the  south  is  to 
adorn  their  city.  The  plans  were 
drawn  by  N.  J.  Clayton,  of  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated architects  in  the  country. 
Bro.  C.  Otten,  who  is  overseeing 
the  work,  is  also  well  up  in  his 
line,  having  had  charge  of  the 
building  of  several  churches,  nota- 
bly the  new  Catholic  church  in 
Augusta,  Ga. 
The    church  is   cruciform,   con- 
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sisting  interiorly  of  a  Dave,  aisles, 
transepts  with  side  chapels  and 
chancel,  with  a  circular  apse  and 
ambulatory.  Exteriorly,  its  out- 
line in  cross  section  looking  to 
the  front,  shows  a  lofty  clerestory 
with  aisle  and  nave  roofs,  ending 
in  lofty  towers  and  spires  and 
with  transepts  terminating  in 
semi-octagonal  outlines  in  the 
north  and  south  fronts.  The  prin- 
ciple entrances,  with  their  lofty 
flights  of  steps,  are  approached 
through  a  massive  vaulted  narthex, 
supported  by  marble  columns 
ornamented  with  symbolic  and 
foliated  carvings.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  gradual  decora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  this  church 
in  the  future  by  the  introduction 
of  fresco,  and  in  mosaic  decora- 
tion for  the  wall  surface  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  columus  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  with  their  foliat- 
ed capitals,  will  be  finished  in 
Scagliola  marble  and  the  external 
facing  of  the  walls  will  be  con- 
structed with  pressed  brick,  white 
stone  and  marble  work  in  combin- 
ation for  the  ornamental  detail. 
The  stained  glass  windows  and 
all  the  statuary  are  to  be  imported 
from  Europe,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before   the    church   is   very  many 


years  old  there  will  be  chimes  in 
one  of  the  towers. 

The  type  of  architecture  select- 
ed for  the  new  edifice  is  an  adap- 
tion of  the  Italian  gothic  style. 
This  pleasing  example  of  a  pic- 
turesque medieval  style  will  prove 
a  new  departure  in  the  design  of 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  the 
southern  states.  That  the  intro- 
duction of  this  graceful  and  artis- 
tic type  of  church  architecture 
will  fill  a  void  and  prove  a  pleas- 
ing addition  to  the  architecture  of 
our  cities,  is  certain ;  this  style  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  sunny  south. 

The  church  stands  on  a  hill  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  From 
every  part  of  the  town  it  can  be 
seen  towering  up  to  heaven,  a 
monument  to  God  by  his  servant, 
man. 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  Winkelried, 
the  worthy  pastor,  is  not  unknown 
to  the  old  students  of  Springhill 
College.  He  was  stationed  for 
many  years  at  the  college,  where 
he  taught  various  classes.  Rev. 
John  McDonnell,  his  able  assis- 
tant, also  spent  many  years  at 
Springhill,  as  teacher  and  prefect. 
T.  Hubbard  McHatton, 

1st  Commercial. 


SYMPATHY. 


Only  a  tiny  flower, 
Fading  away  unseen  ; 

Only  a  sparkling  raindrop, 
Which  moistened  its  purple  sheen. 


Only  a  drooping  spirit, 
Whom  nobody  seemed  to  love ; 

Only  a  kindly  word  spoken, 
Like  moisture  from  heaven  above. 

F. 


THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 


THERE  lived  in  Paris  a  physi- 
cian celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
curing  mental  disorders.  One 
morning  he  received  the  visit  of  a 
lady  who  introduced  herself  as 
the  Countess  Barry.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  distressed, 
and  she  began  her  tale  of  woe  as 
follows:  "Sir,  I  beseech  you  to 
help  me  in  my  affliction.  My  son, 
my  only  son,  whom  I  love  so 
dearly,  has  of  late  given  signs  of 
mental  derangement."  Here  she 
broke  out  into  sobs. 

After  a  while  she  continued: 
"My  dear  son  immagines  that  he 
was  the  possesor  of  a  diamond 
necklace  worth  thirty  thousand 
francs,  and  that  he  sold  it  to  a 
lady.  We  cannot  get  this  idea 
out  of  his  head,  and  whenever  he 
meets  some  one,  he  insists  on  be- 
ing paid." 

The  doctor  tried  to  calm  and 
console  the  afflicted  lady  as  best 
he  could,  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  her  to  bring  her  son  to 
his  office  next  day. 

Next  morning  the  countess  drove 
to  a  famous  jeweler  of  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  and  after  looking  over 
many  diamonds,  she  bought  a 
necklace  worth  thirty  thousand 
francs.  Opening  a  purse  she  took 
out  a  handful  of  bank  notes,  but 
putting  them  back  she  said  to  the 
jeweler:  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
I  have  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars with  me.  Please  send  some 
one  with  me  to  my  residence 
where  he  will  be  paid  the  full 
amount." 


The  jeweler  told  a  young  man 
to  accompany  the  countess.  En- 
tering the  carriage  with  the  young 
man,  she  drove  straight  to  the 
doctor's  residence.  On  entering 
she  whispered  to  the  doctor : 
"This  is  my  son  of  whom  I  told 
you  yesterday."  Turning  to  the 
young  man,  and  pointing  to  the 
doctor,  she  said :  "  He  is  my  hus- 
band; accompany  him  into  his 
study,  he  will  pay  your  bill." 

The  young  man  followed  the 
doctor,  whilst  the  countess 
slipped  away,  entered  her  carri- 
age and  drove  off. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor  to  the 
young  man,  after  they  were  seat- 
ed in  his  study,  "I  am  told  you 
are  not  well." 

"I  am  quite  well,  doctor.  I 
come  to  see  you  on  business; 
have  you  not  been  informed  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  countess  spoke  to  me 
about  you,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Well,  then,  here  is  a  bill  for 
thirty  thousand  francs,"  said  the 
young  man,  handing  the  doctor  a 
folded  paper. 

"Do  I  owe  you  thirty  thousand 
francs?"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
doctor. 

"Yes;  thirty  thousand  francs 
for  a  diamond  necklace  which  I 
sold  to  your  wife." 

"Oh;  now  I  remember,"  said 
the  doctor.  "But  we'll  see  about 
that  afterwards.  How  old  are 
you?"  continued  the  doctor,  try- 
ing to  divert  the  young  man's 
mind  from  the  idea  of  the  diamond 
necklace. 
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"  But,  doctor,"  insisted  the 
young  man,  "  my  only  business 
with  you  is  to  collect  the  money 
for  the  diamond  necklace  your 
wife  bought  from  Gaillard  &  Co., 
jewelers,  rue  Rivoli.  Please  call 
your  wife;  she  will  confirm  my 
statement." 

u  My  wife  bought  a  necklace," 
exclaimed  the  doctor  in  amaze- 
ment. "  My  wife  has  been  dead 
for  the  last  five  years." 

For  the  first  time  a  suspicion 
crossed  the    mind   of  the  doctor. 


He  called  his  servant  and  sent 
to  Gaillard  &  Co ,  to  enquire 
whether  they  had  sold  that  morn- 
ing a  diamond  necklace  valued  at 
thirty  thousand  francs. 

The  messenger  soon  returned 
and  corroborated  all  that  the 
young  man  had  said. 

They  had  been  cleverly  swin- 
dled. The  police  were  iuformed. 
Detectives  were  sent  in  every  di- 
rection, but  no  clue  could  be  found 
to  the  pretended  countess. 

George  McHardy,  '06. 


TO  MY  PEN 


Oh  naughty  pen 
That  cannot  write, 
'T  is  now  past  ten 
Far  in  the  night, 
Thou'rt  still  as  dumb 
As  my  big  thumb. 

A  plague  on  thee  ! 
Wake  up,  I  say  ! 
Or  else  thou'lt  see, 
At  dawn  of  day 
I'll  break  thy  jaws 
And  with  good  cause. 

But,  oh  !  despair ! 
My  threats  are  vain, 
I  speak  in  th'  air; 
'T  is  now  quite  plain 
I  must  be  calm 
And  try  some  balm. 

Good  pen,  be  kind-, 
A  trusty  friend 
In  me  thou'lt  find— 
Thy  praise  I'll  send 
Onward  to  fame — 
How  great  thy  name  ! 

I  only  ask 
One  little  boon, 
'T  is  but  a  task 
Thou'lt  finish  soon, 
Nor  is  its  length 
Beyond  thy  strength. 


Now  here's  the  thing, 
Which  humbly  I 
Before  thee  bring ; 
And  I  rely 
On  thy  good  will 
It  to  fulfill. 

I'm  much  in  pain 
To  write  a  song  ; 
My  mind  I  strain 
The  whole  day  long ; 
But  dark  's.  the  sky 
Of  minstrelsy. 

And  now  I  must 
In  thee  alone 
Place  all  my  trust, 
With  heavy  moan 
Thy  aid  I  pray 
To  make  a  lay. 

No  answer  made  ? 
Thou  dost  not  care 
To  lend  thy  aid  ? 
Revenge  I  swear 
On  this  base  pen 
That  thus  tempts  men  ! 

There  on  the  floor 
Down,  down  with  thee  ! 
Thou'lt  ne'er  write  more 
Thou'lt  ne'er  tire  me 
And  my  rough  heel 
Thou'lt  sadly  feel. 


A  GRAND  OLD  HERO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COLONEL. 

pOLONEL  MONTEIL,  a  vete- 
^  ran  of  the  Algerian  cam- 
paigns, stood  at  a  window  of  his 
residence  overlooking  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Below,  all  arrayed  in 
their  brilliant  uniforms  and  re- 
splendent with  flashing  arms  and 
flowing  plumes,  marched  the  Im- 
perial Guard.  Out  of  Paris  they 
were  passing  on  their  way  to  the 
front,  as  the  Prussian  victories 
had  compelled  the  French  gene- 
rals to  call  out  the  reserves.  The 
gallant  column  that  streamed 
along  the  boulevard,  was  France's 
last  hope. 

Though  passed  sixty,  the  colo- 
nel still  retained  the  vigor  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Erect 
in  figure  and  full  in  form,  he 
seemed  twenty  years  younger  than 
he  really  was.  There  he  stood, 
watching  with  thoughtful  mien 
the  passing  troops.  His  greatest 
ambition  had  been  to  win  fame 
on  the  battle  field,  and  finally  to 
end  his  career  by  a  soldier's 
death.  All  his  years  of  service  had 
been  spent  in  obscure  campaigns, 
where  there  was  small  chance  of 
promotion,  and  now  he  was  on 
the  retired  list. 

The  end  of  the  glittering  line 
passedand  moved  down  the  avenue 
amid  the  shouts  of  an  enthusias- 
tic crowd,  but  the  old  man  moved 
not.  He  was  awakened  from  his 
revery,  however,  by  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  turning  found   him- 


self face  to  face  with  a  middle- 
aged  man  of  venerable  aspect. 

"Good  day,  father!"  said  the 
colonel.  "Can  I  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you?  "  and  without  allow- 
ing the  priest  to  answer  continued: 
"Was  not  that  a  grand  brigade 
that  has  just  passed  f " 

"  Grand  indeed  !"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  But  it  pains  me  to  think 
what  misery  this  war  has  occas- 
ioned, not  only  in  the  path  of 
warring  armies,  but  even  here  in 
our  fair  Paris.  This  call  for  re- 
serves has  deprived  many  a  poor 
family  of  its  supporter  and  thrown 
them  helpless  on  their  own  re- 
sources with  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face  !  " 

"  So  it  is,"  murmured  the  old 
soldier.  "  I  never  thought  of  that 
before.  Is  there  not  some  way  of 
relieving  them." 

"  That  is  the  very  object  of  my 
visit.  You  see  I  have  organized  a 
society  to  attend  to  those  unfor- 
tunates, and  in  looking  about  for 
some  one  who  might  ably  direct 
it,  I  suddenly  remembered  you. 
May  I  be  able  to  say  that  you  have 
accepted  the  post?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,"  responded 
the  colonel.  "  I  am  delighted  to 
be  of  some  use  to  you.  I  have 
been  regretting  of  late  that  I  was 
not  needed  in  active  service.  But 
now  I  see  that  I  can  do  some 
good  anyway.  By  the  way,  father, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  late  that 
it  is  time  for  me  to  make  my  will. 
Thinking  the  matter  over  I  was 
perplexed   to  fine  a  worthy  heir. 
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I  have  a  few  distant  relatives,  it 
is  true,  but  they  have  all  ample 
means  and  are  in  no  need  of  my 
little  fortune.  But  your  proposi- 
tion has  given  me  an  idea.  I  will 
make  your  parishioners  my  heirs!" 

"In  their  name,  my  generous  pa- 
tron, I  thank  you,"  said  the  priest. 
"  But  that  does  not  mean  that  you 
are  preparing  to  leave  the  world 
of  woes  ?  " 

"By  no  means,"  laughed  the 
old  man.  "But  you  know  there  is 
no  telling  what  may  happen.  It 
is  always  best  to  be  prepared  for 
whatever  the  morrow  may  bring." 

And  the  society  for  helping  the 
poor  was  formed  with  Cure  Pierre 
and  Colonel  Monteil  at  its  head. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INVASION. 

Six  months  had  passed.  A  most 
unexpected  event  had  happened. 
The  armies  on  the  frontier  had 
been  defeated  and  dispersed, 
while  the  numberless  hosts  of 
Germany  flooded  the  east  of 
France.  Like  an  irresistible  tor- 
rent the  Teutonic  warriors  came 
pouring  in  on  Paris.  Each  day 
brought  them  nearer.  Each  hour 
added  to  the  consternation  and 
dismay  that  reigned  in  the  capital. 
Hasty  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
and  every  man  was  pressed  into 
service  and  drilled  to  fill  the  gaps 
that  defeat  had  made  in  the  army. 

In  all  this  hurry  and  bustle 
Colonel  Monteil  was  not  idle.  In 
spite  of  his  age  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  new  regiments 
under   the  immediate  supervision 


of  General  Marchmont.  All  afire 
with  patriotic  zeal,  he  donned 
again  his  cast-off  uniform  and 
buckled  on  his  unconquered 
sword.  How  his  heart  swelled 
with  joy  when  he  saw  himself 
once  more  at  head  of  France's 
brave  subjects.  With  every  care 
he  drilled  his  men  and  had  them 
soon  well  versed  in  military  tactics. 

But  now  the  Prussians  were 
closing  in  on  them  and  the  out- 
posts began  to  fall  back.  Wednes- 
day came  and  went  with  no  news 
from  the  front.  Thursday  brought 
stirring  reports  of  skirmishes  and 
a  multitude  of  terrified  peasants 
from  the  neighboring  villages  took 
refuge  in  the  city  That  evening 
Colonel  Monteil  received  orders  to 
be  ready  for  battle  on  the  morrow. 

The  holy  priest,  Pierre,  ever 
zealous  in  the  service  of  his 
friends,  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
than  he  was  off  at  once  to  the 
colonel's  tent.  He  found  him  busy 
at  his  desk  amid  a  pile  of  manu- 
script and  printed  papers. 

"  My  congratulations,  colonel," 
ejaculated  Father  Pierre.  "  So 
you  are  to  fight  at  last?" 

"  Yes,  Pierre;  such  is  the  case. 
But  I  am  very  glad  you  called  this 
evening,  as  it  gives  me  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  settle  my  accounts 
with  God.  There  is  no  telling 
what  may  happen.  It  has  always 
been  my  prayer  to  fall  on  the  bat- 
tle field." 

CHAPTER  III. 

"EVERYTHING  COMES  TO  HIM  WHO 
WAITS." 

Friday's  sun  was  just  beginning 
to   show   itself    through   a  dense 
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drifting  fog.  The  camp  was  all 
asj;ir;  a  scanty  breakfast  had  been 
served  and  the  men  were  now 
making  ready  to  march  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  The  colonel 
spoke  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  soldiers.  He  was  anxi. 
ous  about  them.  All  raw  re- 
cruits as  they  were,  some  of 
whom  quailed  at  the  very  thought 
of  battle.  But  they  had  ex- 
treme confidence  in  him  and  he 
knew  it. 

The  regiment  was  soon  on  the 
move,  crossing  the  broad  parade 
ground  and  winding  away  in  the 
fog  towards  one  of  the  broad 
boulevards.  Before  them,  behind 
them,  on  all  sides  could  be  heard 
the  tramp  of  men  and  the  rattle  of 
artillery.  But  the  mist  hid  all — 
one  could  scarcely  see  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  him.  On,  on  they  went 
— out  of  the  city  gates  into  the 
fields  among  rich  villas,  until  a 
slightly  elevated  plateau  was 
reached.  Here  a  halt  was  called 
and  the  several  divisions  disposed 
for  the  battle. 

Drawn  up  in  double  line  on  the 
grassy  plain,  as  one  of  the  corps 
forming  the  right  wing,  stood 
Monteil's  regiment.  The  colonel 
stood  a  little  apart  consulting 
with  his  major.  They  were  wait- 
ing the  return  of  the  scouts,  who 
were  searching  for  the  enemy. 
But  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed, 
and  still  another  ere  they  returned 
reporting  the  Prussians  to  be  a 
short  distance  ahead  coming  to- 
wards them.  The  untried  soldiers 
were  tense  with  excitement.  In 
spite  of  orders  of  strict  silence   a 


nervous  murmur  ran  through  the 
ranks. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out 
through  the  mist  and  in  quick  an- 
swer came  several  more.  Then  a 
volley,  then  another — the  battle 
had  begun.  The  cannon  roared 
and  the  bullets  whistled,  but 
Marchmont's  regiment  had  not 
yet  engaged. 

"  Fix  bayonets,"  spoke  Colonel 
Monteil."  A  sharp  prolonged  clat- 
ter of  steel  responded. 

"  Lie  down  and  wait  the  orders 
to  charge.  On  no  account  fire  a 
shot." 

By  this  time  a  dim  shadow  was 
coming  towards  them,  and  as  it 
moulded  itself  into  a  German  regi- 
ment, the  colonel  spoke : 

"  Steady  men,  they  are  nearly 
here  !  Steady  !  Now,  ready !  up  ! 
and  charge  for  the  liberty  of  Fair 
France  VJ  and  whirling  his  trusty 
blade  above  his  head,  he  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  attack. 

His  regiment  followed  in  good 
order.  But,  alas,  their  brave  as- 
sault was  short  lived.  The  Prus- 
sians, trained  veterans  as  they 
were,  staggered  them  with  one 
volley  and  with  another  sent 
them  flying  in  all  directions. 

The  colonel,  however,  untouch- 
ed by  the  bullets  that  flew  past 
him,  closed  with  the  enemy.  "Sur- 
render, my  man  !  "  shouted  the 
German  commander. 

"Never!"  came  the  brave  re- 
sponse. 

"  Don't  injure  him,  soldiers;  he 
is  too  brave  to  die  ! n  said  the  Ger- 
man. 

But   too  late;   a  bullet   had  al- 
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ready  torn  its  ragged  way  through 
Mouteil's  breast. 

The  French  had  all  retreated  in 
this  quarter  leaving  the  Prussians 
masters  of  the  field.  The  ambu- 
lance corps  of  both  sides  were 
busy  among  the  wounded,  and 
with  them  was  a  priest  giving  the 
last  comforts  to  the  dying. 

"There  lies  a  brave  man,  father," 
said  a  German  officer  to  him,  in- 
dicating the  prostrate  form  of 
Colonel  Monteil.  "  He  would  not 
surrender  and  preferred  to  die. 
Go  to  him;  he  may  need  your 
help." 

Father  Pierre,  for  it  was  he, 
recognized  his  friend  and  hurried 
to  his  side.     A  surgeon  had  done 


what  he  could,  but  the  old  man 
was  sinking  fast.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  a  smile  wreathed  his 
lips  as  he  saw  his  priest. 

"I  knew  they  would  not  for- 
sake me;  my  brave  soldiers.  But 
I  am  done  for  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  deigned  to  give  me  a 
soldier's  death.  Father,  good- 
bye." 

And  thus  the  noble  soldier 
passed  away  as  the  last  words  of 
holy  absolution  fell  from  the 
cure's  lips.  He  died  believing  that 
France  was  victorious,  and  was 
laid  away  in  his  family  burial 
ground  ere  the  invading  Germans 
took  possession  of  Paris. 

Maximin  D.  Touart,  '03. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


I  DO  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
photographer,  but  I  can,  at 
least,  be  classed  with  that  cate- 
gory known  as  amateurs.  Last 
year  happening  to  see  a  friend  of 
mine  with  a  camera,  and  alter  hav- 
ing thought  over  the  matter  for  a 
while,  I  at  last  concluded  to  buy 
one. 

I  knew  nothing  about  the  art  of 
photography,  but  after  a  little 
practice  I  succeeded  very  well. 
I  was  delighted  to  take  a  picture  5 
I  snapped  everything  I  saw,  and 
after  a  while  I  acquired  quite  a  re- 
putation in  the  town  of  Clinton. 

I  proposed  to  a  friend  of  mine 
one  day,  to  take  a  trip  to  Ken- 
tucky,   and   photograph   some  of 


those  rough  mountaineers,  and 
take  views  of  the  charming  moun- 
tain scenery.  My  friend  was  de- 
lighted with  the  idea,  and  after  a 
few  days  we  were  ready  to  start. 
We  soon  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, which  was  the  small  town  of 
Livingston,  and  there  we  had  an 
experience  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  we 
started  out  on  our  ponies,  and  all 
the  while  during  our  ride  we  were 
taking  views  of  the  country. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  into 
the  mountains,  when  we  were 
stopped  by  a  band  of  grim-visaged 
mountaineers. 

"  Hello,  there,"  one  of  them  ex- 
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claimed,  "  what  you  be  doin'  in 
this  yere  part  of  the  country  ;  you 
aint  got  no  business  yere,  and 
what  you  call  them  things  you  got 
in  your  hands'? " 

Dick,  my  companion,  volun- 
teered to  answer  his  question. 
"  You  see,"  said  he,  unfolding  bis 
camera,  "  this  is  a  certain  instru- 
ment for  taking  pictures,  and  if 
you  stand  quiet  for  a  moment,  I 
will  take  yours." 

To  this  they  all  agreed  ;  we  got 
off  our  ponies,  and  began  our  pre- 
parations. Of  course,  I  being  the 
better  photographer,  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  the  first  picture. 
It  was  a  sight  well  worth  record- 
ing, the  lofty  mountains  as  a  back- 
ground, and  these  rough-looking 
men  with  eyes  riveted  upon  me, 
like  the  eyes  of  the  lion  that 
watches  his  prey. 

I  placed  my  camera  on  the  tri- 
pod, and  as  I  proceeded  to  focus, 
I   heard    one    them    say  :  "  I'll  be 


switched  if  this  yere  thing  don't 
look  like  a  cannon."  I  allayed 
their  fears  by  the  assurance  that  if 
they  kept  still  for  a  momentlonger, 
the  picture  would  be  a  success. 

I  made  ready  to  shove  the  plate 
in  the  camera,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  touching  the  button,  when 
quick  as  a  flash,  the  three  pulled 
out  their  revolvers,  and  covering 
me  they  cried  out:  "We'll  be 
hanged  if  you  shove  ammunition 
in  that  cannon,  and  blow  us  up  " 

Dick  and  I  were  so  amazed  and 
frightened  that  we  could  hardly 
speak. 

They  took  us  prisoners,  tied  us 
to  a  tree,  and  kept  us  there  for 
several  hours.  More  than  once 
they  threatened  to  shoot  us,  but 
after  they  had  examined  the  cam- 
eras, and  saw  that  they  could  do  no 
harm,  they  released  us  and  told  us 
to  leave  the  country,  which  we  did 
quite  willingly  and  with  alacrity. 
J.  Louis  Blotjin,  '04. 


WALTER  J.  REILLY,  S.  J. 


ON  September  I4th,  1901,  at 
7:05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Watler  J. 
Keilly,  S.J.,  breathed  forth  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Keilly  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Orleans,  being  born 
in  that  city  on  November  25th, 
1877.  His  parents  gave  him  a 
careful  and  thoroughly  Catholic 
training.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  his 
native  city,  where  he  attended  the 
classes  for   many    years.     Whilst 


at  college  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Altar  Boys  Sodality,  and 
was  always  most  assiduous  and 
punctual  in  serving  mass  and  ben- 
ediction. It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  heard  the  voice  of  God 
calling  him  to  a  higher  life.  In 
June,  1893,  he  bade  farewell  to 
his  family,  renounced  his  wordly 
prospects  and  set  out  for  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  at  Macon,  Ga. 

He    entered    the    novitiate    on 
June  30th,  1893,   and  on  July   2d, 
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1895,  he  vowed  his  whole  being  to 
his  Lord  and  Master.  For  two 
years  longer  he  pursued  a  course 
of  literature.  In  August,  1897,  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Charles  College, 
Grand  Coteau,  La.,  where  he  made 
a  three  years'  course  of  philoso- 
phy. He  came  to  Springhill  Col- 
lege in  August,  1900,  where  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  the  Third 
Grammar  Class.  The  zeal  and 
energy  bestowed  on  his  class  and 
his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
each  individual  student  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  and  all  of  them 
look  back  with  mingled  feelings 
of  love  and  gratitude  on  the  mas- 
ter who  first  guided  them  along 
the  path  of  learning.  But  the  la- 
bors were  too  arduous.  Shortly 
after  Christmas  Mr.  Reilly  began 
to  lose  strength  and  could  scarce- 
ly bear  up  beneath  the  cares  of 
the  professorship.  Still  he  strug- 
gled on  thinking  the  languor  was 
only  a  passing  indisposition.  Af- 
ter a  short  time,  however,  the 
true  nature  of  his  disease  revealed 
itself,  and  consumption  began  to 
make  rapid  progress.  After  a 
few  weeks  sojourn  in  Grand  Co- 
teau, La.,  and  in  New  Orleans  in 
quest  of  health,  he  returned  to 
Springhill. 

When  informed  that  he  had 
but  a  month  to  live,  far  from  fear- 
ing death,  he  seemed  rather  to  re- 
joice at  its  approach.  During  the 
days  he  spent  at  the  Providence 
Infirmary,  Mobile,  Ala.,  his  pa- 
tience and  resignation  edified  both 
nuns  and  nurses. 

When  he  saw  that  the  end  was 


at  hand,  he  made  an  earnest  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  college  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  his  brethern.  He  re- 
turned shortly  after  the  opening  of 
classes.  The  boys  of  his  class  of 
last  year  went  often  to  visit  him. 
So  remarkable  was  the  peace  and 
joy  and  resignation  depicted  on 
his  countenance  that  many  came 
away  exclaiming:  "Death,  can  it 
be  so  calm ;  can  it  be  so  welcome!  " 

On  the  12th  and  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Keilly  began  to  sink 
more  rapidly.  On  September  14th, 
shortly  before  7  p.  m.,  his  relig- 
ious brethren  assembled  around 
his  bed,  and  began  to  recite  the 
Prayers  for  the  Dying.  He  was 
calm  and  tranquil.  Just  toward 
the  end  of  the  prayers,  he  turned 
his  head,  quietly  folded  his  arms 
and  passed  away  more  gently  than 
one  falling  into  a  soothing  slum- 
ber. 

On  September  15th,  his  remains 
were  carried  the  Students'  Chapel, 
the  Office  of  the  Dead  was  recited 
and  Eequiem  Mass  celebrated. 
In  the  afternoon  the  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held.  In  a  few  touch- 
ing words  the  President  of  the 
College  reminded  those  present 
of  his  beautiful  death.  Then  a 
a  silent  and  solemn  procession 
started  towards  the  new  ceme- 
tery, there  to  lay  him  to  rest  amid 
his  fellow  religious. 

In  conclusion,  The  Review 
wishes  to  extend  its  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Thomas  J.  McGrath,  '06. 


In  Memoriam  of  Rev.  Walter-  J.  Reilly,  S.  J. 


Twilight  shadows  slowly  creeping  ushered  in  the  close  of  day, 
With  the  shadows  came  Death's  Angel  unto  where  our  Walter  lay, 
Rested  near  his  dying  pillow,  whispered  softly  in  his  ear :  — 
"  Christ  the  Master  calleth  for  thee  and  His  angels  hover  near. 

Thou  hast  been  His  doughty  soldier,  valiant  battles  thou  hast  fought ; 
Now  He  wills  to  crown  thee  victor  for  the  deeds  thatthou  hast  wrought ; 
Bid  farewell  to  all  who  love  thee,  fond  good-bye  and  lasting  love, 
And  prepare  thee  for  the  summons  to  thy  destined  home  above." 

'  Ah,  dear  angel,"  answered  Walter,   "  in  the  past  I  gave  God  all  ; 
Now  there's  nothing  to  surrender  —  lo  !  I'm  ready  at  His  call  ; 
Ne'er  for  me  His  yoke  was 'galling,  and  His  burthen  e'er  was  light  ; 
Oh,  the  joy,  and  oh,  the  gladness  when  I  see  His  Face  to-night  ! 

Then  the  sun  stole  through  the  casement,  lingered  where  our  Walter  lay, 
Played  around  his  pallid  features,  kissed  him  with  its  dying  ray. 
'  Praised  be  God  for  His  bright  sunshine,  semblance  of  His  blessed  grace — 
Earnest  of  the  joys  that  wait  me  when  I  stand  before  His  Face." 

Thus  he  spake  to  those  around  him — those  to  him  so  near  and  dear, 
And  he  sighed  :    "  O  thanks  to  Mary,  of  grim  Death  I  have  no  fear." 
Then  his  face  shone  like  the  sunbeam  and  with  gladsome  joy  he  smiled, 
And  communing  with  the  angels — slept  in  Jesus,  like  a  child. 

And  our  hearts  though  chilled  with  sorrow,  found  relief  in  God  above, 
For  He  helped  us  drink  this  Chalice  with  strong  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love; 
And  though  still  our  hearts  are  bleeding,  for  we  miss  our  Walter  sore, 
Yet  to  God's  our  will  submitting,  humbly  we  His  will  adore. 

Thanking  Him  for  this  great  blessing — for  in  sooth  nought  else  is  woe 
But  a  diamond  rough,  unpolished,  that  God  sends  us  here  below, 
Which  in  Heaven  long  hereafter  we  shall  find  all  smooth  and  bright, 
Guerdon  of  the  grief  and  sorrow  that  englooms  our  souls  to-night. 

A  Friend. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


A  SKETCH. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  America's 
greatest  orator,  was  born  at 
Salisbury,  (now  Franklin),  N.  H., 
near  the  imposing  "  White  Hills  " 
at  the  source  of  the  beautiful  Mer- 
rimac,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1782.  His  father.  Ebenezer  Web- 
ster, was  a  farmer.  He  had  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  old  French 
and  Revolutionary  wars.  When 
Arnold's  treason  was  discovered, 
he  was  in  command  of  a  band  of 
patriots  at  West  Point. 

Webster's  mother  was  an  intel- 
lectual woman  ;  from  her  he  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  lot- 
ters.  He  spent  a  few  months 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1797.  Here  he  became  soon  noted 
for  his  oratorical  powers.  During 
his  stay  at  Dartmouth  he  was  asked 
by  the  town  to  deliver  the  Fouith 
of  July  oration.  He  graduated 
in  1801  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Ezekiel  Webster,  an  older 
brother  of  Daniel,  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1804.  The  father 
considered  Ezekiel  theprofounder 
scholar  for  he  once  said  :  "Ezekiel 
cannot  tell  all  he  knows,  but 
Daniel  can  tell  more  than  he 
knows."  Ezekiel  died  suddenly 
whilst  arguing  a  case,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine. 

When  Fletcher  Webster  began 
the  publication  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster's private  correspondence,  he 
wrote  to  the  classmates  of  Web- 
ster who  were  still  living.  They 
all  praised  Wrebster  in  the  highest 


terms  as  a  College  student.  Pro- 
fessor E.  Smith  wrote:  "With 
respect  to  Daniel  Webster's  Col- 
lege life  I  can  testify  that  his 
habits  of  study  were  good.  He 
was  a  strict  observer  of  order,  he 
never  engaged  in  College  disturb- 
ances. I  should  as  sson  have 
suspected  John  Wheelock,  the 
president,  of  improper  conduct  as 
Daniel  Webster.  He  looked  with 
contempt  on  all  lawless  projects. 
I  never  knew  him  to  waste  study 
hours.  He  was  constant  at  reci- 
tation, and  always  well  prepared. 
He  was  peculiarly  industrious.  In 
addition  to  College  studies,  he 
read  more  than  any  one  in  his 
class.  He  was  not  deficient  in  a 
single  study." 

After  graduation  Webster  stud- 
ied law  under  Christopher  Gore, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Boston 
bar  in  1805.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Boscawen,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812, 
owing  to  a  strong  speech  he  made 
in  opposition  to  the  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

He  removed  to  Boston  in  1816, 
and  there  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  rising  immediately  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
His  argument  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  which  he  won  on 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  March  10th,  1818 
gained  him  a  national  reputation. 

Dartmouth  College  was  founded 
in  1754  as  a  school  for  the  edu 
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tion  of  Indian  children,  by  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  In 
1769  the  College  was  removed 
to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  was  called 
Dartmouth  College,  after  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  had  liberally  con- 
tributed to  its  foundation. 

In  1816,  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  claimed  the  right  to 
annul  the  charter,  and  passed  acts 
changing  the  title  of  the  College 
to  Dartmouth  University,  creating 
a  new  corporation  and  vesting  the 
College  property  in  it. 

The  trustees  opposed  the  act, 
and  with  a  view  of  testing  its  con- 
stitutionality began  a  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  recovery 
of  the  College  property.  This 
court  sustained  the  action  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  trustees  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  of  which  John 
Marshall  was  then  chief  justice. 
Daniel  Webster  brilliantly  and 
successfully  argued  the  case  before 
this  court. 

We  quote  the  concluding  sen- 
tences of  the  great  speech.  "  Sir, 
you  may  destroy  this  little  insti- 
tution, it  is  weak;  it  is  in  your 
hands;  I  know  it  is  one  of  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  literary  hori- 
zon of  our  country.  You  may  put 
it  out.  But  if  you  do  so,  you  must 
carry  through  your  work.  You 
must  extinguish  one  after  another 
all  those  greater  lights  of  science 
which  for  more  than  a  century 
have  shed  their  radiance  over  our 
land. 

"  It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small 
college,  and  yet  there  are  those 
who  love  it. 


"  Sir,  I  know  not  how  others  may 
feel,  but  for  myself,  when  I  see 
my  Alma  Mater  surrounded  like 
Caesar  in  the  senate  house  by 
those  who  are  reiterating  stab 
after  stab.  I  would  not  for  this 
right  hand  have  her  turn  to  me 
and  say  :  "  Et  tu  quoque,  mi  fili ! 
And  you  too,  my  son  !" 

Chief  Justice  Story  afterwards 
said:  "For  the  first  hour  we 
listened  with  perfect  astonish- 
ment; the  second  hour  with  per- 
fect delight;  the  third  hour  with 
perfect  conviction." 

The  case  was  finally  decided  for 
the  College,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

Joseph  Hopkinson  wrote  to  pres- 
ident Brown,  after  the  case  was 
over  ;  "  I  would  have  an  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  of  your  build- 
ing: Founded  by  Eleazar  Wheelock; 
Refounded  by  Daniel  Webster. 

In  1820  Webster  delivered  his 
memorable  oration  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  He 
was  again  representative  in  Con- 
gress 1823-27,  and  then  entered 
the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  re-elected  again  and  again  to 
the  Senate  till  1841.  The  memor- 
able acts  of  his  career  in  the  house 
after  re-entering  it  were  a  speech 
on  the  Greek  revolution,  and  his 
vigorous  advocacy  of  a  calling  of 
congress  of  representatives  of 
American  states  at  Panama,  to 
provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
independence  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics.  His  famous 
oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
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stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, and  his  eulogy  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson  belong  to  this  period. 
In  the  Senate  his  great  speech  in 
reply  to  Senator  Hayne  was  de- 
livered January  26,  1830,  and 
gained  for  him  the  title  of:  "  The 
American  Demosthenes. 

When  the  Whig  party  was  or- 
ganized in  1834,  Webster  was  its 
principal  leader  in  the  North.  He 
was  active  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass, working  for  the  Whig  nomi- 
nee, General  William  H.  Harrison; 
and  Harrison  when  elected,  chose 
Webster  for  secretary  of  state, 
March,  1841.  After  Harrison's 
death,  Webster  continued  to  hold 
the  office    under  President  Tyler. 

He  resigned  in  May,  1843,  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
Boston.  When  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument  was  completed,  he  de- 
livered the  oration  at  its  formal 
dedication  in  1843. 

He  was  returned  to  the  senate 
in  1845,  and  ran  for  nomination  to 
the  presidency  in  1848,  but  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  won  the  prize. 
After  President  Taylor's  death, 
President  Fillmore  chose  Webster 
as  secretary  of  state  in  1850.    His 


last  great  political  speech  was 
made  in  Boston,  on  March  7th, 
1850,  advocatimg  conpromise  on 
the  slavery  question ;  it  aroused 
great  indignation  in  the  north, 
especially  in  Massachusetts. 
Webster's  last  public  speech  was 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  additions  to  the  capitol 
buildings  in  Washington  in  1851. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  defeated 
by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  the  can- 
didacy for  the  Whig  presidential 
nomination.  This  result  was 
doubtless  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  Webster.  In  failing 
health  he  left  Washington  for  his 
home  by  the  sea  at  Marshfield, 
Mass.  There  he  died  Sunday, 
October  24th,  1852,  while  looking 
at  the  stars  and  stripes  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  hoisted  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  his  sick  room. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Webster 
will  ever  be  held  in  the  greatest 
honor  and  reverence  as  long  as 
the  English  language  is  spoken ; 
and  though  dead  he  still  lives  in 
his  eloquence,  and  the  numerous 
productions  which  in  his  leisure 
moments  fell  from  his  pen. 

George  Whipple,  '07. 


ST.  CAJETAN. 


Unto  a  pauper's  cot  the  boy-saint  sped, 
With  treasured  sweetmeats,  fruits  and  loaves  of  bread, 
"  What  have  you  in  your  pinafore,  my  lad  ?  " 
Blushing,  he  oped  it,  showing  what  he  had  ! 
Daisies  and  buttercups  fall  down  in  showers, 
Such  as  a  child  would  cull  from  field  of  flowers. 


"MY  FIRST  APPEARANCE." 


CROWDS  of  people  were  slowly 
issuing  from  the  Exhibition 
Hall,  very  much  delighted  with 
the  Commencement  Exercises  they 
had  just  witnessed. 

As  I  was  in  no  hurry,  I  stood  in 
a  remote  corner  of  the  Hall  look- 
ing at  my  premiums,  the  result  of 
my  year's  successful  study. 

But  one  thought  saddened  me. 
I  had  not  appeared  on  the  stage. 
When  I  arrived  home  my  father 
and  mother  delighted  at  my  suc- 
cess, gave  me  permission  to  spend 
my  vacation  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  in  a  small  country  town. 

My  uncle  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  little  mill.  Through  the  green 
meadows  flowed  a  clear,  placid 
stream,  the  fall  of  which  over  the 
dam  made  the  huge  moss-grown 
wooden  wheel  turn  and  grind  the 
corn  for  the  neighboring  popu- 
lation. 

On  the  cool  bank  of  the  mossy 
stream  I  often  sat  for  hours  and 
hours  watching  the  fleeting  brook 
wriggling  through  its  crooked 
channel. 

My  aunt  was  a  woman  of  very 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies  and  one 
of  her  greatest  failings,  at  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  make  me 
retire  at  9  p.  m., regularly.  I  soon 
grew  tired  of  this  dull  life  and 
promised  myself  a  stroll  in  the 
woods  the  next  morning.  Accord- 
ingly the  following  day  I  set  out 
for  the  woods  followed  by  Bru- 
tus, the  pet  dog  of  the  family. 
After  rambling  for  some  time 
through    the    forest    I    was  star- 


tled by  the  faint  titter  of  a  woman's 
voice. 

As  quietly  as  possible  I  crept 
behind  a  large  tree  where  I  ob- 
tained a  view  of  two  men  and  a 
woman  seated  on  a  bench. 

The  men  wore  big  slouched 
hats,  adorned  with  ribbons,  their 
hair  was  long,  their  beards  stubby; 
in  fact  they  instantly  reminded 
me  of  the  brigands  I  had  seen  in 
pictures.  The  woman  was  a  dark, 
pretty  gipsy -like  creature,  wearing 
a  thick  gilt  chain  around  her  neck. 
Leaving  my  hiding  place  I  went 
toward  them  and  soon  engaged  in 
conversation.  I  learned  that  they 
were  strolling  playwrights.  They 
were  on  their  way  from  Bandera 
to  Kerrville,  a  small  town  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant. 
"  Here,"  thought  I,  "is  a  chance 
to  appear  on  the  stage."  The  con- 
versation drifted  on  and  at  last, 
after  some  persuasion  1  promised 
to  be  present  the  next  day  in 
Kerrville  to  take  part  in  a  play. 

Of  course  I  dared  not  mention 
anything  to  my  relatives  that 
night. 

The  next  day  when  my  aunt 
and  uncle  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  I  quietly  slipped  out  the 
front  door  and  hurried  to  Kerr- 
ville. 

I  was  heartily  welcomed  by  my 
acquaintances  of  the  preceeding 
day,  and  began  at  once  rehearsing 
for  the  night's  play. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  play.  As  the  hour 
approached  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
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violently  but  still  I  was  deter, 
mined  to  appear. 

The  band  began  to  play  and 
soon  the  curtain  rose.  With 
nervous  excitement  I  awaited  my 
turn.  At  last  in  the  part  of  a  clown 
I  made  "  My  First  Appearance." 

I  acted  my  role  to,  the  best  of 
my  ability  and  when  I  made  my 
final  bow,  applause  after  applause 
greeted  me. 


Early  the  next  morning  I  bade 
my  companions  good-bye  and 
instead  of  returning  to  my  un- 
cle I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
home. 

I  was  soundly  scolded  for  my 
youthful  escapade,  but  as  I  prom- 
ised not  to  repeat  it,  I  was  par- 
doned by  my  parents. 

Julius  0.  Meininger,  '03. 


GOLDEN   JUBILEE 


OF  REV.  RENE  I.  HOLAIND,  S.  J. 


ON  the  2d  of  October,  1901,  Eev. 
Bene  I.  Holaind  celebrated,  at 
Georgetown  College  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

The  Eeview  is  happy  on  this 
occasion  to  offer  its  congratula- 
tions to  one  who  for  many  years 
has  been  closely  connected  with 
Springhill  College.  We  quote  the 
following  items  from  the  George- 
town Journal.  They  may  prove 
of  interest  to  the  large  circle  of 
friends  Father  Holaind  possesses 
in  the  south. 

Father  Holaind  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1836,  he  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Avignon  in  France,  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1851.  He  spent 
two  years  there  as  a  novice  and 
one  year  as  a  junior  in  normal 
college  work.  The  ten  following 
years  he  spent  in  teaching  gram- 
mar, belles  lettres  and  rhetoric 
at  Avignon,  Dole  and  elsewhere. 
He    was   sent   to  this  country  in 


1861,  and  in  1865  came  to  George- 
town as  a  student  of  theology. 
After  three  months  at  George- 
town, Father  Holaind  went  to 
Boston,  where  he  spent  two  years 
more  in  the  study  of  theology. 
After  this  he  was  sent  to  Spring- 
hill  College,  near  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  he  taught  belles  lettres 
and  rhetoric  for  more  than  ten 
years  off  and  on.  In  1878  he  was 
at  St.  Charles  College,  Grand 
Ooteau,  La.,  teaching  rhetoric  to 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  In  1880  he  be- 
came parish  priest  at  Selma,  Ala., 
and  extended  his  missionary  ex- 
cursions in  a  radius  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  his  parish  church- 
In  this  work  he  more  than  once 
entered  the  yellow  fever  quar- 
antine when  some  of  the  doc- 
tors had  fled,  and,  besides,  minis- 
tering to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  also  rendered 
them  important  medical  assistance. 
In  1884,  Fr.  Becker,  the  professor 
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of  ethics  at  Woodstock  College, 
died  suddenly  and  Father  Ho- 
laind  was  called  from  the  south  to 
fill  the  chair  thus  made  vacant. 
He  remained  at  Woodstock  for 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he 
also  lectured  in  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School.  For  the 
past  few  years  he  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Georgetown  as  profes- 
sor in  the  Graduate  School  and 
lecturer  in  the  Law  School.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  war  he  attended 
Palmetto  Camp,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
was  for  three  months  acting  chap- 
lain of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Vol- 
unteers, at  Camp  Meade.  He  has 
given  his  summer  vacation  for 
more  than  eight  years  to  attend- 
ing, as  chaplain,  the  workhouse, 
the  penitentiary  and  the  charity 
hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
New    York    city.      During   these 


later  years  Father  Holaind's  pen 
has  been  far  from  idle.  He  has 
published  "  Ownership  and  Natu- 
ral Eight,"  a  criticism  of  the  the- 
ories of  Henry  George  ;  and  "Nat- 
ural Law  and  Legal  Practice,"  the 
outcome  of  his  lectures  in  the 
Georgetown  Law  School.  He  also 
composed  the  music  for  the  re- 
production of  the  "Duo  Captivi 
of  Plautus,"  which  was  first  given 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College, 
New  York  city,  and  afterwards 
presented  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  He  has,  besides,  composed 
masses,  music  for  Holy  Week, 
sonatas  for  commencement  exer- 
cises, and  various  other  pieces. 
His  fiftieth  year  of  educational 
work  finds  Father  Holaind  vigor- 
ous and  hale,  with  his  old  time 
energy  and  cheeriness  unabated. 
Ad  multos  annos! 


A  RIDE  TO  DEATH 


ACEOSS  the  low  level  velt 
there  rides  a  solitary  horse- 
man. Often  he  looks  behind  him 
and  then  applies  his  whip  to  the 
flanks  of  his  jaded  steed  with  re- 
doubled energy. 

The  man  is  a  heavy-set  fellow 
with  a  dark  savage  face ;  on  his 
saddle  he  balances  a  rifle  and  in 
his  belt  are  stuck  two  heavy  re- 
volvers. At  first  sight  he  appears 
to  be  a  cattleman  or  diamond  mine 
inspector,  perhaps  carrying  valu- 
ables and  fearing  an  attack,  but 
a  closer  inspection  shows  that  on 
the  bandoleer  about  his  shoulders 


there  is  a  small  brass  badge,  while 
on  his  hat  he  wears  a  small  cock- 
ade of  red  and  white.  These 
signs  at  once  tell  who  and  what 
the  man  is: — an  insurgent  Boer. 

Meanwhile  the  man  continued 
to  ply  whip  and  spur.  Finally  he 
rises  in  his  stirrups  and  for  a  mo- 
ment gazes  towards  the  north;  at 
length  a  sigh  of  relief  escapes  him, 
for  a  mile  ahead  of  him  he  sees  a 
yellow  sluggish  river,  the  Vaal, 
and  he  knows  that  once  north  of 
it,  in  friendly  territory,  he  is  safe. 

"  Once  across  the  river,"  he 
mutters,  "and  I  am  safe.    In  spite 
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of  all  obstacles  the  message  shall 
be  safely  delivered." 

As  he  approaches  the  river,  the 
horseman  turns  his  horse  slightly 
toward  the  east  where,  marking 
the  ford,  there  grows  a  clump  of 
trees  and  bushes. 

The  rider  is  now  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river,  when 
suddenly  on  the  still  evening  air 
there  rings  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle.  The  horseman  throws  both 
his  hands  above  his  head,  sways 
for  a  moment  in  the  saddle,  and 
then  drops  to  the  ground,  while 
his  horse,  frightened  by  the  re- 
port, dashes  into  the  stream. 


The  bushes  part  and  there 
emerge  two  men  clad  in  English 
kaki  uniforms. 

"  Good  shot,  Jim,"  said  one; 
the  other  did  not  reply,  but  going 
toward  the  fallen  Boer,  he  kneels 
beside  him  and  rips  open  his 
jacket  taking  out  a  sealed  paper. 


Near  the  ford  is  a  mound  of 
earth  and  stones — humble  monu- 
ment to  the  unknown  hero.  At 
its  head  is  a  slab  ou  which  is 
rudely  scrawled,  "He  died  for  his 
country/' 

J.  Earle  Mannoccir.  '04. 


RENE  DESCARTES 


A  SKETCH. 


RENE  DESCARTES,  or  Carte- 
sius,  was  born  at  La  Haye, 
in  Touraine,  France,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1596.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family. 
When  still  very  young  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  La 
Fleche,  where  he  was  noted  for 
his  ardor  for  study.  After  leaving 
college  he  entered  the  army,  and 
served  under  Maurice  of  Nassau.. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Prague  in  1620.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  profession  of  arms,  he 
came  to  Paris  to  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Desirous  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  traveled 
through  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  visited  Venice,  Rome 
and   Florence.      At    Florence   he 


refused  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cele- 
brated Galileo.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  sold  all  his  possessions 
and  withdrew  to  Holland  in  1629. 
Here  he  lived  for  twenty-five 
years,  buried  in  solitude,  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  had 
long  wished  to  see  him,  and  sent 
the  Fench  Ambassador  Chanut 
to  invite  him  to  Stockholm.  Des- 
cartes at  first  was  reluctant  to 
accept  the  invitation  ;  he  dreaded 
the  severe  Northern  climate.  |C  A 
man  born  among  the  gardens  of 
Touraine,"  he  wrote  to  the  ambas- 
sador, "  and  dwelling  in  a  country 
where  there  is  indeed  less  honey 
but  perhaps  more  milk  than  in  the 
promised  land,  feels  loth  to   quit 
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it  for  the  land  of  bears,  rocks  and 
ice.  Moreover  I  value  my  liberty 
so  highly,  that  not  all  the  kings  of 
the  world  will  be  able  to  buy  it." 
Afterwards,  however,  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  queen, 
and  went  to  Stockholm.  Here  he 
was  received  by  Christina  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  She 
wished  to  appoint  him  director  of 
the  academy  she  intended  to 
found,  with  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  crowns.  But  his  weak 
constitution  could  not  endure  the 
severe  climate  of  Sweden.  He 
caught  pneumonia  and  died  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1650,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  Seventeen  years 
afterward  his  remains  were 
brought  back  to  France,  and  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve-du-Mont. 

Although  we  discover  some 
blemishes  on  Descartes'  charac- 
ter, still  we  esteem  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  virtues  that 
adorned  his  life.  He  was  upright, 
generous,  merciful,  faithful  in  his 
friendships.  "  When  I  receive 
an  insult,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I 
raise  my  soul  so  high,  that  the  in- 
sult cannot  reach  her."  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  solitude  ;  he  had 
taken  as  his  motto  this  saying  of 
Ovid  :  "  Qui  bene  latuit,  bene 
vixit/'  "  To  lead  a  hidden  life,  is 
to  lead  a  happy  life." 

Science  owes  much  to  Descartes 
for  his  important  discoveries  as 
to  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry,  for  his  contributions  to 
dioptrics,  to  mechanics  and  to 
hydrostatics.  But  his  fame  rests 
especially  on  the  system  of  phil- 


osophy which  he  elaborated,  and 
which  he  developed  at  length  in  his 
Discourse  on  Method,  in  his  Medi- 
tations and  in  his  Principia.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  relate 
to  his  method,  which  takes  its 
point  of  departure  in  methodic 
doubt,  to  the  erection  of  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  into  the 
fundamental  ground  and  source 
of  all  correct  philosophy  (cogito 
ergo  sum),  to  the  essential  attribute 
of  the  soul  being  thought  and  that 
of  the  body  being  extension,  to  the 
division  of  ideas  into  those  which 
are  innate  and  those  which  are 
factitious  and  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  very  idea  of  the  infinite. 

Descartes's  system  produced  a 
vivid  sensation,  and  rapidly  spread 
through  the  universities  and 
schools  of  Europe.  To  quote  a 
modern  author: 

"  Never  was  intellectual  revolu- 
tion so  rapidly  effected  as  that  by 
which  the  schoolmen  were  dis- 
placed by  the  new  philosophy. 
Even  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder 
it  spread  over  the  universities  of 
Protestant  Holland  and  of  Catho- 
lic Belgium,  and  had  already  half 
converted  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  France.  It  numbered  a  Ger- 
man princess  and  a  Swedish  queen 
among  its  partisans.  After  his 
death  its  spread  was  only  accele- 
rated. It  triumphed  over  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  papal  nuncio,  and 
the  university  authorities  of  Lou- 
vain.  In  spite  of  the  power  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  edicts  of  an 
absolute  king,  it  spread   like  wild 
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fire  in  France.  Soon  it  had  over- 
thrown the  scholastic  philosophy 
in  the  schools  of  every  religious 
order,  except  the  Dominicans  and 
Jesuits.  It  assumed  the  cowl  of 
St.  Benedict  and  girded  the  cord 
of  the  hermits  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paul ;  Mabillon  recommended  it  to 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur;  the 
venerable  Cardinal  de  Berulle  be- 
queathed a  respect  for  Descartes 
as  a  legacy  to  the  French  oratory; 
a  canon  of  St.  Genevieve  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  over 
his  grave,  and  Port  Royal  was 
cartesian  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Pascal.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  march  of  mind,  in  that  age 
of  prodigious  intellectual  activity, 
took  the  direction  of  Oartesianism. 
The  wit  of  the  great  satirist  of 
the  time  was  engaged  in  its  de- 
fense. Cardinal  de  Eetz  employed 
the  evening  of  his  stormy  life  in 
disputing  about  it  in  his   solitude 


of  Commercy;  the  great  Conde 
studied  it  amidst  the  fountains 
and  avenues  of  Chantilly.  Cour- 
tiers retired  to  their  country  seats 
to  learn  it,  and  women  of  brilliant 
talent  became  its  advocates." 
(Dalgairns,  Holy  Communion.) 

Like  a  dazzling  meteor  Carte- 
sianism  moved  through  the  re- 
gions of  philosophic  thought,  but 
the  course  of  its  ephemeral  brilli- 
ancy was  soon  run. 

The  reasons  of  this  decline  are 
to  be  found  in  the  demonstrated 
impotence  of  Descartes'  principles 
to  solve  many  of  the  higher  prob- 
lems to  which  he  aspired,  and 
chiefly  in  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton and  the  progress  of  physics 
which  discredited  his  physical 
theories,  and  therefore  brought 
his  metaphysical  conclusions  into 
distrust. 

Buxton  L.  Layton,  '02. 


ST.  BERNARD  TO  THE  CRUSADERS 


THE  fair  lands  of  Asia,  for 
which  our  fathers  so  nobly 
fought  in  former  years,  are  slip- 
ping from  our  grasp.  The  savage 
Saracen  has  once  again  awakened 
from  his  lethargy  and  is  on  the 
march  with  his  characteristic 
greed  of  conquest.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  recent  dissensions 
amongst  our  brethren  in  the  East, 
he  has  gathered  a  numerous  army 
and  attacked  them.  Edessa  has 
succumbed  to  his  vigorous  as- 
saults, the  whole  country  about  is 


threatened  with  subjugation.  You 
know  this  but  move  not  a  finger 
in  defence  of  your  friends.  Stand 
not  thus  idle,  O  warriors  of  the 
cross!  View  not  unmoved  their 
almost  inevitable  destruction! 

Nouradin,  leading  his  host  of 
Saracen  janissaries,  is  rapidly 
spreading  desolation  throughout 
the  Holy  Land.  The  churches  are 
being  desecrated.  Vile  bands  have 
thrown  open  the  doors  and  de- 
molished the  altars.  The  sacred 
edifices  that  once  were  filled  with 
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thousands  of  worshipping  Chris- 
tians, now  swarm  with  unbeliev- 
ing hordes.  The  streets  of  our 
holy  cities  teem  with  the  Moslem 
hosts.  The  former  inhabitants 
now  lie  in  loathsome  captivity 
awaiting  the  help  you  neglect  to 
afford  them.  Jerusalem  itself,  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  passion  and 
death  is  about  to  be  besieged. 
Shall  we  stand  by  in  idle  specula- 
tion and  see  it  overrun  by  pillag- 
ing hordes  of  unbelievers?  No! 
No!  Let  it  not  be  so!  Surely 
we  will  not  desert  our  coreligion- 
ists in  their  danger  and  leave 
them  to  be  oppressed,  aye,  en- 
slaved by  those  inhuman  wretches? 
Listen  to  the  cries  and  groans  of 
Zion  in  her  woe  !  Let  an  answer- 
ing echo  resound  from  your  hearts ! 
Remember,  O  knights,  and  cherish 
within  you  the  stainless  chivalry 
of  Godfrey  and  his  noble  compan- 
ions! 

Contrast  his  virtues  with  the 
sins  of  the  present  age !  What 
polluting  waves  of  vice  and  crime 
break  over  the  staunch  bark  of 
Christendom !  Crime  follows 
crime  in  almost  endless  success- 
sion!  Scandal  upon  scandal 
shocks  our  whole  community,  yet 
the  people  repent  not.  Each  day 
brings  fresh  opprobrium  on  the 
Christian  name.  The  Almighty 
in  His  rightful  wrath  has  inflicted 


on  us  this  invasion  as  a  just 
punishment  for  our  misdeeds. 
See  you  not  that  the  time  of 
penance  has  come?  Rouse  your- 
selves to  make  amends  for 
your  wickedness  and  crime!  But 
not  merely  in  sack  cloth  and 
ashes.  Such  is  not  the  repara- 
tion that  God  requires.  He  de- 
sires us  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
his  church  and  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Donning  your  armor,  O  knights, 
march  to  the  scene  of  conflict! 
Deliver  the  besieged  and  impris- 
oned Christians  and  expel  the  foul 
Moslem  from  the  land! 

Mark  the  importance  of  such  a 
step.  Let  the  insatiable  Saracen 
gain  a  firm  foot-hold  in  Christian 
lands  and  there  is  no  checking 
him.  He  will  overturn  our  gov- 
ernments and  drive  us  from  our 
homes,  while  Europe,  but  lately 
rescued  from  the  darkness  of  a 
barbarian  invasion  will  be  plunged 
anew  into  the  abyss  of  dismal 
ignorance. 

Therefore,  O  knights  of  the 
West,  take  up  the  cry  of  the  first 
crusaders.  "God  wills  it!  God 
wills  it!"  March  bravely  to  the  con- 
flict. Emulate  their  grand  example 
and  expel  the  infidel  from  the  land 
hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
we  shirk  our  duty  to  our  country 
and  to  our  God. 

Maximin  D.  Touart.  '03. 


SAVED  BY  HIS  DOG. 


THE  schooner  Kingston  sailed 
quietly  down  tbe  river  on 
her  way  to  sea.  To  either  side  of 
the  stream  rose  rocky  banks. 
Many  of  the  huge  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  thick  underbrush,  while 
others  bared  to  wind  and  weather 
served  as  a  resting  place  for  sea 
gulls,  when  driven  landward  by 
storms  on  the  outer  main.  Farther 
in  the  distance  loomed  up  high 
mountains,  about  whose  summits 
there  floated  a  blue  mist.  It  was 
indeed  a  beautiful  sight  as  viewed 
from  the  deck  of  the  schooner. 
The  Kingston  was  loaded  with 
lumber  for  a  South  American  port. 
Her  first  mate,  on  this  memorable 
voyage,  was  Larry  Kenning,  an 
old  sailor,  and  it  is  to  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  details  of  my  story. 

He  was  a  jolly  tar,  and  as  good 
a  sailor  as  ever  walked  a  deck. 
Twice  he  had  saved  a  man  from  a 
watery  grave.  Larry  was  leaning 
over  the  gunwale,  quietly  gazing 
at  the  surrounding  landscape.  By 
his  side  stood  a  large  St.  Bernard 
dog.  He  was  a  beautiful  animal 
with  his  glossy  coat,  his  shapely 
form  and  dark  flashy  eyes. 

"  Come,  Jack,"  said  Larry,  strok- 
ing the  dog's  back,  "  be  of  good 
cheer!  This  voyage  will  do  you 
good." 

At  this  moment  the  captain  of 
the  ship  walked  up,  saying: 
"Where  did  you  get  him,  mate? 
What  a  beauty  he  is !  " 

"When  we  first  came  to  port," 
replied  Larry,  "  I  saw  him  strol- 
ling about  the  docks.     I  took  to 


him  greatly,  for  I  was  always  fond 
of  dogs,  Having  inquired  about 
his  owner,  I  found  out  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  sailor's  wife  living 
down  by  the  beach.  The  first 
chance  I  got,  I  paid  the  old  dame 
a  visit,  and  during  our  conversa- 
tion found  out  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  an  old  school  chum  of 
mine,  who  was  then  on  the  sea 
as  second  mate  of  a  large  ship. 
She  had  often  heard  her  husband 
speak  of  me,  and  I  had  no  trouble 
in  getting  into  her  good  graces. 
She  refused  to  sell  the  dog,  but 
gave  him  to  me  for  a  trip.  I  prom- 
ised to  bring  him  back  safe  in  a 
six-month." 

For  two  days  all  went  well.  A 
stiff  breeze  had  kept  the  sails  of 
the  Kingston  well  filled.  Naught 
could  be  seen  to  north  or  to  south, 
to  east  nor  to  west,  save  the  broad 
stretch  of  a  watery  waste. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  the  wind  stiffened  consider- 
ably. Clouds  hurried  over  head, 
darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight. 
Soon  the  whole  sky  was  over- 
cast with  dark  lowering  clouds. 
By  eight  o'clock  the  wind  had 
increased  to  a  gale.  The  sails 
were  reefed,  and  all  prepared  to 
face  a  heavy  blow.  The  swells 
grew  more  irregular;  with  foam- 
ing crests,  like  carded  wool,  they 
rose  and  fell.  The  waves  came 
dashing  over  the  sides  of  the 
ship.  Lightning  furrowed  the 
clouds  and  thunder  roared.  The 
schooner  rocked  and  plunged 
and  lurched,  now   on   the  crest  of 
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some  mountain  wave,  now  tremb- 
ling in  some  watery  valley.  All 
night  the  storm  kept  on.  The 
sailors  of  the  Kingston  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  gale. 

For  four  days  no  sun  lighted 
the  sea.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
lull,  but  soon  the  wind  blew  with 
redoubled  vigor.  When  on  the 
fifth  day  a  calm  sea  and  a  sunny 
sky  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  sail- 
ors it  was  indeed  a  welcome  sight. 

The  captain  proceeded  to  take 
his  observations  and  found  that 
the  storm  had  driven  him  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his 
course. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  tell- 
ing his  mate,  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  Jack,  who  was 
running  up  and  down  the  port 
deck,  looking  seaward  and  whin- 
ing in  a  most  strange  manner 
Looking  toward  the  north  they 
saw  a  small  dark  spot.  Now  it 
rode  on  the  top  of  a  wave  and 
now  it  was  lost  to  view.  The  cap- 
tain sent  one  of  the  hands  for  his 
marine  glasses,  adjusting  them  to 
his  eyes  he  glanced  at  the  floating 
object. 

"  It  looks  like  a  spar  and  there 
is  something  on  it,"  he  said  at  last 
handing  the  glasses  to  Larry. 

No  sooner  had  the  mate  sighted 
the  object  than  he  exclaimed  "  My 
God!  'tis  a  man.'7 

A  moment  later  the  captain's 
orders  rang  out.  The  ship  was 
brought  about;  a  boat  was  low- 
ered; and  five  sturdy  sea-men 
soon  sent  the  yawl  flying  over  the 
water. 

In  the  hurry  that  followed  the 


captain's  orders  the  dog  was  for- 
gotten. Whining  and  barking  by 
turns  he  kept  his  place  on  the 
port  deck,  but  scarce  had  the  boat 
gone  five  rocjs  from  the  ship,  when 
there  was  a  plunge  ;  the  dog  had 
leaped  overboard,  and  was  follow- 
ing the  boat.  The  sailors  took 
Jack  aboard,  and  continued  to 
row.  Jack  had  soon  taken  his 
position  in  the  prow  of  the  boat; 
with  his  fore  paws  on  her  side  he 
surveyed  the  sea  and  seemed  as 
anxious  to  reach  the  man,  as  any 
sailor  there.  When  they  neared 
the  floating  spar  they  turned 
around  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
man.  Four  vigorous  strokes  of  the 
oars  and  they  were  at  his  side;  they 
soon  lifted  the  body  into  the  boat. 
The  half-drowned  man  spoke  not ; 
the  mate  wrapped  him  tightly  in 
his  own  warm  coat  and  gave  him 
some  stimulant  to  drink.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  boat  was  mov- 
ing rapidly  towards  the  Kingston. 

The  dog  wildly  wagged  his 
bushy  tail,  and  whining  he  licked 
th,e  hands  and  face  of  the  uncons- 
cious man. 

The  sailors  roughly  ordered  him 
to  lie  down;  and  one  of  them 
grasping  him  by  the  back  of 
the  neck  proceeded  to  force  him. 
A  sharp  growl,  however,  two 
rows  of  sharp  white  teeth  sav- 
agely exhibited  made  him  desist. 
The  sailors  looked  at  each  other 
in  astonishment. 

They  did  not  know  what  to 
think.  They  soon  came  alongside 
the  Kingston.  The  unconscious 
man  was  taken  aboard,  and  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  captain's 
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cabin,  where  three  hours  later  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  exclaimed: 

"Where  am  I?" 

Jack  leaped  into  the  bunk  from 
whence  the  voice  came,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  man  cried  out : 
"  O  Jack,  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  The  captain  explained 
all  that  had  happened,  and  the 
man  throwing  his  arms  about 
the  neck  of  his  dog  sobbed  for 
joy.  Larry  Kenning  had  recog- 
nized him  as  his  old  friend  and 
school  chum,  when  first  he  saw 
his  face ;  their  greeting  was  warm 
and  mutual. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Harry 
Olixton,  for  such  was  the  rescued 
man's  name,  had  recovered  from 
his  exposure  he  narrated  to 
the  sailors  his  adventure.  His 
vessel  had  sprung  a  leak.  See- 
ing all  hope  of  saving  the  ship 
lost,  the  sailors  had  cut  down  the 
masts,  and  lashed  them  together 
to  serve  as  a  raft.  The  raft 
had   been  torn  apart  in  the  gale, 


while  he  and  a  fellow  sailor  had 
clung  to  the  spar.  His  companion 
had  been  beaten  off  by  the  waves; 
and  was  seen  no  more.  For 
thirty-six  long  hours  he  clung  des- 
perately to  that  mast,  as  only  men 
can  cling  when  they  know  that  a 
watery  abyss  yawns  beneath  them, 
and  is  ready  to  swallow  them  up. 
Such  sufferings  as  he  described 
could  only  come  from  the  mouth 
of  one  who  had  endured  them. 
His  shrunken  fingers;  his  pale, 
bloodless  face  gained  pity  for  him. 
When  the  sailors  saw  him  wind 
his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his 
faithful  dog,  the  saver  of  his  life, 
they  could  not  but  feel  their 
breasts  heaving  with  emotion. 

When  Larry  Kenning  returned 
to  the  port  of  Kreane  in  a  six- 
month,  he  brought  back  to  the 
sailor's  wife  not  only  her  beauti- 
ful St.  Bernard  dog,  but  also  her 
dear  husband,  whom  she  had 
given  up  as  lost.<? 

Jos.  M.  Walsh,  '03. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


T)LANOHARD   is   an    old-fash- 


r> 


ioned  New  England  village. 


It  is  situated  in  the  northern  partof 
Maine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pisca- 
taquis, a  beautiful  stream  which 
flows  down  from  the  mountains 
and  empties  its  crystal  waters  in- 
to the  Penobscot. 

The  scenery  around  Blanchard 
is  truly  magnificent.  To  the  north- 
east you  can  see  on  a  clear  day 
Mt.  Bbeeme,  with  its  lofty  peaks 


clothed  in  a  purple  and  blue  haze, 
standing  out  boldly  against  the 
blue  sky.  Its  sides  are  thickly 
clad  with  murmuring  pines  and 
hemlocks. 

The  train  for  Greenville  Junc- 
tion had  just  pulled  out  from 
Blanchard  and  was  ascending  a 
steep  grade.  Before  leaving  the 
station  the  conductor  had  been 
told  to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  two  cars  which 
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had  broken  loose  from  a  freight 
train  a  few  miles  above  Blan- 
chard.  No  danger  was  appre- 
hended, as  on  the  runaway  cars 
there  was  a  brakeman  who  would 
be  able  to  control  the  cars  by 
means  of  the  patent  brake  before 
they  could  gain  too  much  head- 
way. We  had  proceeded  a  few 
hundred  yards,  when  the  brake- 
man,  who  was  standing  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  last  car,  per- 
ceived the  signal  to  back  at  once 
to  Blanchard  and  side-track.  The 
train  was  just  entering  on  the 
switch  when  a  rumbling  noise  was 
heard,  which  grew  louder  and 
louder.  The  brakeman,  at  the  risk 
of  bis  life,  had  barely  time  to  close 
the  switch,  when,  with  a  deafening 
roar  and  lightning  speed,  the  run- 
away cars  came  thundering 
around  the  bend  and  shot  past 
us.  One  minute  more  and  they 
would  have  crashed  into  the  pas- 
senger train,  and  perhaps  not  one 


would  have  been   saved   from  an 
awful  death. 

What  had  happened?  When 
the  brakeman  realized  that  the 
cars  had  broken  loose,  he  tried  to 
apply  the  brakes,  but  too  late. 
The  cars  had  entered  on  the  down- 
ward grade,  the  momentum  ac- 
quired was  too  great  and  they 
could  no  longer  be  controlled.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  the  brake- 
man  had  jumped  from  the  cars 
without  sustaining  any  serious  in- 
juries. The  cars  sped  on  a  few 
miles  until,  when  meeting  an  up- 
ward grade,  they  came  gradually 
to  a  stand-still. 

With  horror  yet  depicted  on 
our  countenances  at  the  thought  of 
the  terrible  fate  we  had  so  narrow- 
ly escaped,  and  with  many  a  fer- 
vent prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  we  resumed  our  trip  to 
Greenville. 

Albert  M.  Darragh, 
Second  Commercial. 


THE  METHOD  OF  DESCARTES 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  some- 
where says  that,  if  he  were 
driven  to  choose  between  the 
two  extreme  alternatives,  he  would 
rather  begin  by  holding  ail  present 
beliefs,  and  gradually  letting  go 
the  untenable,  than  start  with  a 
clean  sweep  made  by  universal 
doubt.  Wundt  also  teaches,  that 
instead  of  beginning  from  the 
idealist  point  of  view,  men  should 
first  hold  their  ideas  to  the  real, 
then    they  should  eliminate  what 


can  be  shown  to  be  merely  sub- 
jective, and  keep  the  residue  as 
objective. 

Descartes  takes  the  opposite 
course.  He  begins  by  doubting 
of  everything.  As  he  says  in  his 
Discourse  on  Method:  "  When  I 
had  finished  my  studies  I  found 
myself  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  uncertainty  and  error.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  had  learned  only 
one  thing,  namely,  that  I  was  ig- 
norant of   everything.     For  many 
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things  which  I  had  held  as  true, 
were  found  to  be  false  or  doubt- 
ful, and  hence  whatever  knowl- 
edge I  have  built  on  such  weak 
foundations  cannot  be  trustworthy. 
I  deem  it  right  then  to  reject  all 
that  heretofore  I  have  held  as 
certain,  and  to  erect  the  structure 
of  science  on  a  new  and  firm  basis. 

Descartes  goes  on  to  soliloquize 
as  follows:  ';  My  senses  have 
often  deceived  me,  it  is  prudent 
then  not  to  trust  them.  Again  am 
I  quite  certain  that  there  exists  a 
heaven,  an  earth,  extended  bodies 
or  any  of  the  objects  that  surround 
me  !  Can  God  not  cause  me  to 
experience  all  these  sensations 
without  any  of  these  beings  exist- 
ing? Moreover,  how  do  I  know 
whether  God  has  not  created  me 
so  as  to  err  every  time  I  make  the 
addition  of  two  and  three  or  when 
I  count  the  sides  of  a  square  f 
You  may  object  that  God  cannot 
allow  this  deception  since  He  is 
sovereignly  good.  To  this  I 
answer  that  I  do  not  clearly  see 
why  it  should  be  repugnant  to  His 
goodness  to  allow  me  to  be  de- 
ceived in  all  things,  when  it  is 
not  against  His  goodness  to  per- 
mit me  to  err  in  some  cases,  as 
experience  teaches  me. 

"  I  suppose  then  that  all  what  I 
have  hitherto  held  as  true,  is  false; 
I  imagine  that  I  have  no  senses, 
that  bodies,  figure,  extension, 
motion,  are  only  fictions  of  my 
mind.  Is  there  anything  certain*? 
Is  there  anything  of  which  I  can- 
not doubt  ?  Yes  one  thing  seems 
to  me  certain,  and  that  is  that,  I, 
Rene  Descartes,  exist.     But   do  I 


not  doubt  the  existence  of  my 
body  and  senses?  True,  but  is  it 
certain  that  I  am  so  dependent  on 
a  body  and  senses  as  not  to  be 
able  to  exist  without  them  1  Again 
in  doubting  of  everything  do  I 
not  also  doubt  my  own  exist- 
ence ?  Far  from  it.  If  I  doubt  I 
must  exist,  for  how  can  I  doubt, 
if  I  do  not  exist?  May  I  not 
dread  that  some  powerful  and  evil 
spirit  deceive  me  at  every  moment? 
Again  if  he  deceives  me,  I  must 
exist.  Having  then  well  thought 
over  this,  and  examined  it  care- 
fully, I  must  hold  this  proposition 
UI  think  therefore  1  exist "  (cogito, 
ergo  sum),  as  necessarily  true." 

Individual  consciousness  is  then 
according  to  Descartes  the  found- 
ation of  all  true  knowledge.  On 
it  he  bases  all  science.  His  pro- 
cess is  as  follows  :  "  I  am  then  a 
being,  a  being  that  thinks,  doubts, 
affirms,  desires,  loves.  When  I 
examine  my  thoughts  I  have  the 
concept  of  a  being  infinite,  eternal, 
immutable,  almighty,  who  has  cre- 
ated me  and  all  things  that  are, — 
ifitbetrue  that  there  are  such 
beings.  From  the  idea  of  an  all 
perfect  being  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  such  a  being  exists, 
since  existence  is  a  perfection;  if 
existence  were  wanting  then  that 
being  would  not  be  all  perfect. 
Existence  belongs  as  much  to  the 
essence  of  God  as  a  valley  to  a 
mountain.  It  is  also  impossible 
that  this  most  perfect  being  should 
deceive  me,  because  deception  ar- 
gues imperfection.  I  am  endowed 
with  a  faculty  which  discerns 
what  is  true   from  what  is   false. 
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This  faculty  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me  by  that  all  perfect  being, 
God.  If  then  I  make  a  right  use 
of  that  faculty  I  cannot  err,  other- 
wise the  giver,  God,  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  my  error.  But  how 
then  comes  it  to  pass  that  I  have 
so  often  been  deceived1?  The  rea- 
son is  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  pro- 
nounce or  not  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  things;  should  I  then 
rashly  form  a  judgment  on  things 
which  I  perceive  only  in  a  con- 
fused and  obscure  manner,  I  do 
not  make  a  right  use  of  this  facul- 
ty, I  am  liable  to  be  deceived,  but 
the  fault  is  all  my  own.  But 
whenever  I  perceive  things  clear- 
ly and  distinctly  I  cannot  err,  and 
hence  I  hold  them  as  true  and 
certain." 

This  in  brief  is   the  celebrated 
Method  of  Descartes,   a   method 


which  Victor  Cousin  eulogized  as 
follows  :  "Before  Descartes  there 
existed  only  a  logic  of  words; 
that  of  Aristotle  taught  to  define 
and  to  divide,  rather  than  to  find 
out  the  truth,  to  draw  conse- 
quences rather  than  to  discover 
principles.  That  of  the  Scholas- 
tics absurdly  subtle,  abandoned 
realities  to  lose  itself  in  the  mazes 
of  barbarous  abstractions.  But  it 
was  Descartes  who  created  the 
interior  logic  of  the  soul,  by  which 
the  understanding  scrutinizes  all 
its  ideas,  traces  out  its  path,  never 
loses  sight  of  the  point  from 
which  it  starts  or  the  goal  to 
which  it  leads." 

In   another   paper  we  shall  ex- 
amine this  famous  method  and  see 
whether  it   deserves   the    praises 
bestowed  upon  it  by  its  followers. 
William  A.  McAdam,  702. 


THE  ANGELUS  BELL. 


(A  EEOOLLEOTION. 


TT  is  the  hour  of  dusk.  In  the 
-L  west  the  sun  is  setting  in  all  his 
glory.  As  I  stand  here  in  the 
thriving  metropolis  of  the  South, 
and  watch  the  king  of  day  slowly 
sinking  to  rest  betwixt  the  far-off 
church  spires,  shedding  his  last 
mellow  rays  as  though  he  beamed 
a  farewell  smile  over  the  busy 
city,  numberless  thoughts  rush  in 
upon  my  mind. 

While  thus  musing,  the  gentle 
sound  of  the  Angelus  bell  breaks 
full  upon  my  ear.  It  rouses  me 
from  my  reverie   and   awakens  in 


my  breast  holy  and  familiar  feel- 
ings. I  scrutinize  the  counte- 
nances of  the  passers-by,  hoping 
to  behold  in  them  signs  of  like 
emotions.  Alas  !  they  pay  no 
heed  to  summons  of  the  Angelus 
bell.  The  countenances  of  some 
reveal  souls  steeped  in  vice ; 
others  there  are  whose  faces  are 
furrowed  with  the  wrinkles  of 
care,  while  others  still  seem  to 
care  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  To  all  of  them  the  bells 
seem  to  utter  a  strange,  unknown, 
or,   perhaps,    long-forgotten    Ian- 
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guage,  for  their  minds  are  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  things  of  this 
world.  They  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  quiet  contemplation. 
But  to  me  the  Angelus  bell  speaks 
a  language  at  once  familiar  and 
impressive,  transporting  me  in 
spirit  to  my  college-faome  at  dear 
old  Spring  Hill. 

How  different  the  scene  which 
follows  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus 
bell  there  !  Vividly  do  I  recollect 
the  first  time  that  its  sound  fell 
upon  my  ear,  and  the  scene  that 
followed  edified  me  much  and  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  my 
soul. 

Boys  may  be  seen  playing  ball, 
jumping,  running,  taking  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  whilst  others 
are  in  the  library,  billiard-room, 
or  in  the  yard,  cheering,  yelling, 
shouting  and  filling  the  air  with 
shouts  of  mirth  and  gladness.  But 
as  the  first  sound  of  the  Angelus 
bell  falls  upon  the  balmy  air  a  won- 
derful change  takes  place.  The 
hat  is  doffed,  a  respectful  attitude 
is  assumed,  the  heart  hearkens  to 
the  holy  call,  and  the  scene  of  de- 
votion and  recollection  tells  of 
something  the  tongue  could  never 
utter.  The  place  which  rang  with 
peals  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  joy 
is  now  as  silent  and  solemn  as  the 
house  of  God.  The  play-loving 
youth,  always  jumping  and  ramb- 
ling about  with  no  thought  of  any- 
thing except  amusement,  now 
stands  as  motionless  as  a  statue, 
cap  in  hand,  whilst  his  lips  move 
in  prayer.  Devoutly  making  the 
sign  of  faith,  he  repeats  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Archangel  to  the  mod- 


est Maid  of  Nazareth,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Peerless  One  to  that 
harbinger  of  glad  tidings.  Nature 
itself  seems  purified  by  this  devo- 
tion, and  to  wear  a  more  hallowed 
and  peaceful  appearance.  It 
seems  as  if  God's  Angels  were 
gazing  upon  the  boys  and  would 
cover  them  with  their  protecting 
wings.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  very 
deep  and  religious  feeling  that 
moved  the  church  to  sound  the  An- 
gelus bell  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Christendom,  in 
order  to  remind  us  continually  of 
the  words  of  the  Angel  to  Mary 
Immaculate  "Hail,  full  of  grace," 
and  to  summon  her  devoted  chil- 
dren at  the  close  of  day  to  sweet 
commune  with  God. 

Whence  arises  that  contrast  be- 
tween the  indifferent,  careless, 
city  youth  and  the  devout,  re- 
spectful, fervent  Spring  Hill  stu- 
dent %  It  is  because  to  the  latter, 
the  Angelus  bell  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  he  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee,  and  tells  of  One  he 
has  been  taught  to  love  from  his 
earliest  childhood. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  feelings 
that  came  over  me  when  1  made  my 
first  approach  through  the  shady 
lawn  to  Spring  Hill  College.  I 
then  curiously  viewed  each  sur- 
rounding object  which  I  hoped 
would  make  my  new  home  more 
cheering  and  pleasant.  Soon  I 
came  upon  a  beautiful  white 
statue.  The  head  was  bowed  as 
looking  down  benignly  upon  me. 
The  face  wore  a  sweet  smile,  and 
yet  withal  with  so  queenly  a  grace 
that  it  reminded  me  of  soma 
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more  than  human.  One  of  the 
hands  was  extended  to  receive  me 
and  to  offer  me  protection.  What 
pen  can  depict  the  beauty  of  her 
countenauce  lit  up  by  the  light  of 
innocence  and  purity !  With 
good  reason  did  the  greatest  of 
writers,  when  attempting  a  de- 
scription of  her  person  say,  '  that 
she  is  fairer  than  sun,  moon  or 
stars;  sweeter  than  perfume  waft- 
ed by  Araby's  savory  spices ! 
Has  not  Saint  Denis  the  Areopa- 
gite  confessed  that,  were  it  not 
that  faith  revealed  otherwise,  he 
would  have  fallen  on  bended 
knees  in  profound  adoration  be- 
fore her,  so  majestic  and  God-like 
was  her  appearance  !  This  statue 
of  our  Immaculate  Queen  silently 
said  to  me,  a   new-comer :  "I   am 


the  Mother   of  Christ,   I   will    be 
thy  Mother." 

Others,  perhaps,  have  heard  the 
same  words  uttered  to  them  in 
the  depths  of  their  heart.  No 
wonder  then  that  as  the  Spring 
Hill  student  looks  up  to  that 
statue,  his  heart  is  softened, 
and  he  lisps  in  accents  sweet 
"  Monstra  te  esse  Matrem."  His 
prayer  is  heard ;  Mary  protects 
him,  strengthens  him  in  time  of 
temptation,  preserves  him  from 
sin  and  vice,  and  when  he  leases 
college  he  is  an  honor  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  an  example  to  his  com- 
rades, the  comfort  and  joy  of  his 
loving  parents  and  the  stout  de- 
fender of  his  church. 

AURELIANENSIS. 


SPEECH  OF  ATTILA  TO  THE  HUNS. 


SOLDIEES!  Were  I  to  use 
many  words  in  exhorting 
you  to  fight  bravely,  I  would  offer 
an  insult  to  your  well  known 
prowess.  The  battlefield  is  your 
playground;  no  hostile  band  has 
been  able  to  resist  your  onslaught; 
you  have  scattered  the  enemy's 
forces  as  leaves  driven  by  the 
autumn  blast. 

The  two  Panonias  have  tried  in 
vain  to  check  your  victorious 
march ;  Maesia  could  not  with- 
stand the  fearful  onset  of  your  in- 
vincible arms,  the  sturdy  Germans 
were  forced  to  retreat.  These 
glorious  deeds  have  spread  far  and 


wide  the  bravery  of  the  Hun.  Long 
ago  you  might  have  ceased  this 
warfare,  and  crowned  with  glory, 
rich  in  the  spoils  of  victory,  have 
returned  to  your  native  country, 
there  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits 
of  your  conquest  But  that  in- 
satiable desire  for  glory,  which 
burns  in  the  heart  of  every  Hun, 
urges  you  on  to  new  conquests. 
No,  never  will  you  rest  until  the 
whole  world  lies  vanquished  at 
your  feet. 

Behold!  On  yonder  hill  stand 
the  remnants  of  three  once  glor- 
ious armies!  When  numerous 
and  strong  they  gave  way  before 
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you,  and  shall  they  now  be  able 
to  offer  resistance,  when  weak 
and  few? 

Their  position  is  strong,  I  grant, 
but  can  anything  resist  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Hun  ?  Remember 
the  battles  you  have  fought,  the 
victories  you  have  gained,  the-cities 


you  have  stormed,  the  armies  you 
have  routed. 

On  !  On  !  then,  to  battle  !  Trust 
in  the  God  of  battles.  I  am  the 
Scourge  of  God.  Follow  me!  If 
I  fall,  avenge  me.  On,  then,  to 
death  or  victory ! 

Jos.  M.  Walsh,  '03. 


Critique  of  the  Method  of  Descartes. 


THE  method  of  Descartes  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  I 
can  doubt  of  everything  except 
my  own  existence.  I  have  an  idea 
of  an  all-perfect  being;  this  being 
must  exist,  since  existence  is  a 
perfection.  This  being  has  made 
me,  has  given  me  faculties  to  know 
what  is  true ;  these  faculties  can- 
not deceive  me,  they  must  be 
trustworthy,  otherwise  they  would 
argue  an  imperfection  in  the  giver, 
and  consequently  he  would  cease 
to  be  a  most  perfect  being. 

Let  us  examine  this  process  of 
reasoning.  Has  it  any  value  as  a 
method?  Can  we  start  out  with 
doubt  in  our  quest  after  truth? 
No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  right 
and  prudent  to  doubt  of  things  as 
long  as  they  are  not  evident  to 
our  mind.  Fictitious  doubt,  too, 
may  be  admitted  with  regard  to 
truths  which  are  evident.  We 
often  make  use  of  this  kind  of 
doubt  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  A 
mathematician  may  not  feel  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  proposi- 
tion which  enunciates  that  a 
straight  line  which  has  two  points 
in  common  with  another  straight 


line  must  coincide  with  this  sec- 
ond line.  To  make  this  truth 
Clearer,  and  to  show  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  it  rests,  he 
supposes  the  statement  to  be  false 
for  the  present.  Starting  out  with 
this  supposition,  and  deducing  the 
conclusions  which  rigorously  fol- 
low, he  afc  last  arrives  at  an  ab- 
surdity. The  conclusion  being 
false,  the  supposition,  too,  was 
false,  and  hence  its  contradictory 
must  be  true.  In  this  sense  we 
may  make  use  of  fictitious  doubt 
in  our  philosophical  investiga- 
tions. Why,  then,  do  we  find  fault 
with  Descartes  on  account  of  his 
methodic  doubt?  We  do  not 
blame  him  for  making  use  of  ficti- 
tious doubt  about  certain  self- 
evident  truths,  but  for  extending 
this  doubt  to  all  truths  simultan- 
eously. In  doing  so  he  has  woven 
around  him  the  web  of  universal 
skepticism  from  which  all  escape 
is  imposssible.  When  we  make 
use  of  fictitious  doubt  we  are 
careful  to  admit  certain  truths; 
for  instance,  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  the  principle  of 
causality,   which  are   the  guiding 
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thread  to  lead  us  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  doubt. 

Against  sstarting  from  thought 
alone  it  is  impossible  to  prove  any- 
thing beyond  facts  of  conscious- 
ness. Let  us  not  forget  that  Des- 
cartes doubts  of  self-evident 
truths,~of  the  existence  of  God,  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  his  facul- 
ties, in  fact  of  everything,  his  own 
existence  excepted.  By  casting 
doubt  on  self  evident  principles, 
he  has  quenched  the  torch  which 
was  to  lead  him  from  the  darkness 
of  doubt  to  the  light  of  truth.  He 
makes  use  of  these  principles  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  senses;  if 
they  be  doubtful,  how  can  the 
conclusion  they  lead  to  be  certain  ? 

Descartes  tries  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God  from  the  concept 
he  has  of  an  all  perfect  being. 
But  I  fail  to  see  that  because  I 
have  the  concept  of  an  all  perfect 
being,  it  follows  that  such  a  being 
exists.  For  I  might  ask  whether 
such  a  being  be  possible,  and  not 
a  chimera.  Descartes  may  reply 
that  he  sees  no  repugnance  in  such 
a  being  existing;  true,  but  because 
he  sees  no  repugnance,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nance. 

But    granting    for     argument's 


sake  that  he  has  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  let  us  see  how  he 
proceeds.  "God,  he  says,  could 
not  create  me  subject  to  error  in 
all  things,  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  all  perfect;  the  faculties  there- 
fore which  he  has  bestowed  on 
me  must  be  trustworthy,  and 
hence  if  I  make  a  right  use  of 
them  I  cannot  be  deceived." 

This  process  of  reasoning  is 
open  to  more  than  one  objection. 
First,  it  is  true  that  the  concept 
of  a  perfect  being  includes  all 
perfections,  but  to  conclude  from 
this  that  God  is  good  and  truthful, 
we  must  first  know  that  goodness 
and  truthfulness  are  perfections. 
Again  the  existence  of  God  does 
not  immediately  suppose  that  God 
is  our  creator  and  the  creator  of 
all  things  that  are.  Moreover  in 
admitting  universal  doubt,  Des- 
cartes must  of  necessity  doubt 
the  truth  of  all  deduction  and  rea- 
soning and  yet  he  assumes  that 
truth  at  every  step,  trying  to 
prove  the  trustworthiness  of  his 
faculties  from  the  existence  of 
God,  and  proving  the  existence  of 
God  by  assuming  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  his  faculties.  This  way  of 
reasoning  is  called  in  logic  a 
vicious  circle. 

William  A.  McAdam,  '02. 
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JUNIOR  BASEBALL  LEAGUE. 


LA  FONTAINE. 


JEAN  DE  LA  FONTAINE,  the 
great  French  fabulist,  was 
born  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  1621.  He  received 
an  irregular  education,  partly  at 
home,  partly  at  the  college  of 
Eheims.  A  relative  of  his,  a  canon 
of  Soissons,  placed  him,  in  1641, 
with  the  Oratorians,  but  after 
eighteen  months  he  returned  home 
and  led  an  idle  and  dissipated  life, 
which  gave  little  promise  of  his 
future  celebrity.  He  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  had  given  no 
sign  yet  of  his  poetical  talent. 
One  day  listening  to  the  recita- 
tion of  one  of  Malherbe's  odes, 
the  latent  fire  of  poetry  was  kin- 
dled in  his  soul.  He  began 
eagerly  to  read  the  modern  poets 
beginning  with  Malherbe.  De 
Maucroix,  af  riend  of  his,  coun- 
seled him  to  s'udy  the  ancient 
writers.  He  read  and  re-read 
Homer,  Yirgil,  Horace,  Terence. 
Phaedrus  charmed  him,  Plato  and 
Plutarch  were  his  delights. 
In  1654  he  published  an  adapta- 
tion in  verse  of  Terence's 
"  Eunuch."  which  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  his  iuture  poetical  powers. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  introduced  to  Fouquet,  the 
great  patron  of  literature  and  art 
at  that  time.  Fouquet  took  a 
liking  to  the  poet,  and  assigned 
him  a  yearly  income  of  one  thou- 
sand livres.  For  seven  years  La 
Fontaine  lived  at  ease  on  this  pen- 
sion, producing  occasional  poems 
of  no  great  merit.  He  was  on  in- 
timate  terms    of  friendship    with 


Louis  Bacine,  Boileau  and  Moliere, 
by  whom  he  was  playfully  called 
the  "  bonhomme."  In  1661  the 
powerful  minister,  Fouquet,  fell 
into  disgrace  with  the  king,  and 
La  Fontaine  would  have  been 
left  without  any  means  of  livli- 
hood,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gener- 
osity of  the  duchess  of  Bouillon  and 
the  dowager  duchess  of  Orleans. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mme. 
de  la  Sabliere,  a  lady  celebrated 
for  her  literary  taste,  invited  him 
to  reside  at  her  house,  and  for 
twenty  years  secured  him  all  the 
comforts  of  a  home.  When  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Mme. 
de  la  Sabliere  retired  from  soci- 
ety, she  kept  La  Fontaine  with 
her.  "  I  have  dismissed,"  she 
used  to  say,  "all  my  retinue,  and 
have  only  kept  my  dog,  my  cat, 
and  the  good  old  man  La  Fon- 
taine." 

The  good  lady  nursed  him  like 
a  child,  leaving  him  free  to  dream 
all  day  long  about  his  favorite 
animals.  Louis  Bacine,  the  son 
of  the  great  dramatist,  tells  us 
that  he  often  found  him  sitting 
under  a  tree,  watching  some  bird 
or  insect  although  the  rain  came 
pouring  down. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
wrote  his  inimitable  fables. 

La  Fontaine  was  forty-three 
years  old  when  he  began  to  write 
his  fables.  His  talent  had  had  time 
to  ripen,  and  his  pen  to  acquire 
that  grace  and  facility  so  neces- 
sary to  a  fabulist  and  a  writer  of 
tales. 
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The  power  of  a  fable  to  make  a 
truth  clear  and  easy  of  understand- 
ing is  well  known;  its  utility  is 
pointed  out  by  the  author  himself 
when  he  shows  in  an  ingenious 
fable  how  Demosthenes  won  the 
favor  of  the  Athenians  by  relat- 
ing an  apologne.  He  ends  with 
these  words: 

"The  world  is  old,  as  I  have  heard, 
And  I  believe  it,  on  my  word, 
Yet  still  though  old,  I'm  reconciled 
To  entertain  it  like  a  child." 

The  original  French  has:  "The 
world  is  old,  indeed,  yet  though 
old,  we  must  amuse  it  like  a  child." 

Our  divine  Lord  himself  did  not 
refuse  to  make  use  of  the  parable 
to  attract  and  instruct  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  hear  hfm. 

The  fable,  moreover,  embraces 
in  its  short  compass  something  of 
all  the  other  kinds  of  poetry. 
From  the  epic  poem  it  borrows  the 
narration  and  description ;  from 
the  drama,  its  vivid  delineation  of 
character  and  its  striking  tableaux; 
from  didactic  poetry  its  whole- 
some lessons. 

In  the  first  six  books  of  his 
fables  which  he  modestly  entitles, 
"  Fables  of  iEsop,"  translated  by 
Jean  de  La  Fontaine,  the  author 
closely  follows  his  models;  but  in 
the  following  books  he  strikes  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  be  creates 
a  new  and  original  kind  of  fable, 
which  at  once  places  him  at  the 
head  of  all  fabulists  ancient  and 
modern.  The  chaim  of  yEsop  lies 
in  his  simplicity,  Phaedrus  de- 
lights us  by  his  masterly  art  of  de- 
scription, but  he  is  rather  severe 
and  at  times  too  sad;  La  Fontaine 


on  the  contrary  abounds  in  wit 
and  humor,  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing wanting  neither  in  elevation  of 
thought  nor  in  delicacy  of  feeling. 
He  is  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  a 
friend  of  mankind,  full  of  indul- 
gence for  his  fellowmen,  of  pity 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

La  Fontaine  is  a  wise  counsel- 
lor, whom  you  may  consult  at  any 
time,  and  who  teaches  you  your 
duty  in  all  things.  Gathering  up 
the  sayings  scattered  throughout 
his  works,  you  might  form  maxims 
worthy  of  Socrates  and  Solomon, 
and  these  maxims  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  poetic  diction 
will  remain  engraven  on  your 
memory.  Mark  how  he  clothes 
an  old  idea  in  a  new  dress;  admire 
his  marvellous  power  of  narration, 
his  sparkling  style,  the  colloquial 
expressions  that  make  his  fables  so 
real.  Some  critics  have  found  his 
style  somewhat  obscure.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  La  Fontaine  re- 
vived many  expressions  that  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  used  many 
quaint  and  archaic  idioms;  he  also 
employed  technical  terms  taken 
from  different  arts  and  professions; 
then  there  are  his  allusions  to  his- 
tory, mythology  and  popular  cus- 
toms of  the  times. 

Fenelon,  in  the  funeral  oration 
he  pronounced  over  his  friend  La 
Fontaine,  thus  expresses  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  held  his  talent: 
"  Read  La  Fontaine,"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  then  say  whether  Anecreon  be 
more  gracefully  playful;  whether 
Horace  has  adorned  morality  with 
more  varied  and  more  attractive 
ornaments;  whether   Terence  has 
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painted  the  manners  of  men  in  a 
more  natural  and  truthful  way; 
whether  Virgil  himself  is  more 
tender  and  more  harmonious. 

Lamartine,  it  is  true,  found  fault 
with  La  Fontaine,  for  his  unequal, 
halting  and  unharmonious  verses  ; 
he  blamed  him  for  the  licenses  he 
took  in  rhyme  and  orthography. 
But  these  unequal  cadences  are 
well  adapted  to  the  fabulist's  sub- 
jects. Would  it  not  be  ridiculous 
to  hear  the  grasshopper  and  the 
ant  express  themselves  in  solemn 
Alexandrine  verse? 

In  his  pictures  La  Fontaine 
shows  in  relief  the  darker  shades 
of  human  folly,  for  he  is,  above  all, 
a  satirist.  Eead  only  the  fable  of 
the  Woodcutter  and  Death.  Mark 
how  the  poor,  thoughtless  grass- 
hopper that  all  summer  long  sang 
its  joyous  lay  is  repelled  by  the 
laborious  ant : 

"  Quoth  she  :  '  How  spent  you  the  sum- 
mer?" 
"Night  and  day  to  each  new  comer 
I  sang  gaily  by  your  leave, 
Singing,  singing,  morn  and  eve." 
"You  sang  ?     I  see  it  at  a  glance. 
Well,  then,  now's  the  time  to  dance." 

Many  other  examples  might  be 
cited  to  illustrate  La  Fontaine's 
satiric  vein. 

Some  condemn  La  Fontaine  for 
want  of  enthusiasm.  But  in  what 
does  this  poetic  enthusiasm  con- 
sist, and  does  the  fable  call  for  it? 
"To  transport,"  says  Lamartine, 
"  is  to  captivate  the  heart  by  a 
vivid  expression  of  beautiful 
ideas."  "  To  transport,"  says  Ra- 
cine, "is  to  excite  the  various  pas- 
sions hidden  in  the  human  heart." 
"  To   transport,"     says  Conneille, 


o  arouse  the  will  by  a  stirring 
eloquence." 

All  these  definitions  may  be  ac- 
cepted, but  the  object  of  the  fable 
is  to  delight  rather  than  to  trans- 
port. 

The  fables  of  La  Fontaine  have 
delighted,  and  still  continue  to  de- 
light, every  age  and  every  class. 
The  child  is  pleased  with  the  viv- 
idness and  novelty  of  the  story. 
The  student  will  be  charmed  by 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  dic- 
tion, the  diversity  of  style,  the 
sprightliness  of  the  dialogue,  the 
quaintness  of  expression  and  the 
revival  of  archaic  idioms. 

The  man  of  mature  age,  who  has 
studied  the  hidden  springs  that 
move  the  human  heart,  who  has 
witnessed  ambition  foiled,  pride 
humbled,  the  strong  triumph  over 
the  weak,  the  rich  oppress  the 
poor,  is  delighted  to  find  all  this 
so  truthfully  depicted  in  La  Fon- 
taine's fables.  By  them,  too.  the 
ignorant  are  amused  and  the  learn- 
ed are  instructed.  They  hold  up 
tbe  glass  to  nature,  they  create 
among  the  animals  empires  and 
and  republics  where  we  recognize 
our  faults  and  foibles — where  we 
read  our  own  history. 

The  seat  of  Colbert  having  be- 
come vacant  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy, both  La  Fontaine  and  Boil- 
eau  became  candidates  for  the 
place.  La  Fontaine  received  six- 
teen votes  and  Boileau  seven. 
But  Louis  XIV,  refused  to  con- 
firm the  election.  A  year  later 
the  king  granted  the  desired  ap- 
probation in  these  words:  "You 
may  elect  La   Fontaine.     He   has 
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promised  to  behave,"  alluding  no 
doubt  to  the  immorality  of  some  of 
his  tales.  La  Fontaine  took  his 
seat  among  the  immortals  May  2d, 
1684. 

Soon  after  Mme.  de  la  Sabliere 
died,  leaving  her  "  old  child " 
homeless.  On  the  day  of  the  fu- 
neral he  met  Mr.  Hervart,  one  of 
his  old  friends.  "  My  dear  La 
Fontaine,"  said  Mr.  Hervart,  "  I 
was  just  looking  for  you  to  invite 
you  to  take  up  you  abode  with  me." 
"I  was  just  coming  to  you,"  re- 
plied La  Fontaine. 

La  Fontaine  had  been  rather  in- 
different in  the  practice  of  his  reli- 
ious  duties.  At  the  end  of  1692, 
falling  grievously  ill,  he  called  for 
the  priest  and  made  his  peace  with 
God.  Before  receiving  the  holy 
viaticum,  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
members  of  the  Academy,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  for  having  writ- 
ten his  immoral  Tales.     He  order- 


ed an  unpublished  comedy  to  be 
cast  into  the  flames. 

He  recovered,  however,  from 
this  sickness  and  lived  yet  for 
about  two  years.  These  years  he 
spent  translating  into  verse  the 
hymns  of  the  church,  and  the  first 
time  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  Acad- 
emy he  read  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Dies  Irae. 

He  died  April  13th,  1695,  at  the 
age  of  73.  When  his  body  was 
prepared  for  burial  it  was  found 
covered  with  a  hair-shirt.  His 
ashes  repose  at  Paris,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  Lachaise. 

He  had  composed  his  own  epi- 
taph, which  paints  him  perfectly: 

"Jean  s'en  alia  comme  il  etait  venu, 
Mangeant  son  fond  apres  son  revenu, 
Tint  les  tremors  chose  pen  n^cessaire; 
Quant  a  son  temps,  bien  le  sut  dispen- 
ser, 
Deux  parts  en  fit,  dont  il  voulait  passer, 
L'une   a   dormir,  et   l'autre   a  ne  rien 
faire." 

Buxton  L.  Layton,  '02. 


MY  TRIP  TO  HARRITON  AND   BACK. 


MY  home  is  situated  in  a  small 
country  settlement  a  few 
miles  from  Harriton.  Green  val- 
leys, silvery  streams  and  pictur- 
esque hills  surround  my  country 
home.  It  was  my  delight  to  wan- 
der over  the  green  meadows,  wade 
the  murmuring  brooks,  and  climb 
the  steep  bluffs  to  rob  bird's-nests. 
It  was  the  month  of  November. 
My  father,  who  is  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  was  having  two  large 
sheds  and  a  new  barn  erected, 
and  had  engaged  the  services  of  a 


small  squad  of  carpenters  from 
Harriton.  The  carpenters  ran 
short  of  nails  one  evening,  and  I 
was  awakened  the  next  morning 
at  four  o'clock  to  go  to  Harriton 
for  twelve  pounds  of  ten-penny 
nails,  so  as  to  enable  the  carpen- 
ters to  resume  work  at  eight 
o'clock  that  morning.  I  shivered 
as  I  rolled  out  of  bed  and  dressed, 
for  it  was  very  chilly  on  that  No- 
vember morning. 

I  dressed  in  a  hurry  and    was 
soon    ready    to    start.       Jumping 
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into  the  spring  wagon,  I  laid  the 
whip  on  the  horse  and  started  at 
a  brisk  trot  for  Harriton. 

I  reached  town  at  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  six,  drove  to  the  hard- 
ware store,  purchased  the  nails, 
and  was  about  to  jump  into  the 
wagon  and  start  for  home  when 
an  Italian  with  a  monkey  and 
hand-organ  happened  to  pass  by. 
Now  I  had  never  seen  a  monkey 
before  and  was  lost  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  antics  and  cute  little 
tricks  it  played. 

I  followed  the  Italian  from  door 
to  door  watching  the  monkey 
dance  and  perform  on  the  pole.  I 
was  so  completely  engaged  in 
watching  the  monkey  that  I  for- 
got all  about  the  nails  and  the  car- 
penters. 

Noon  came  and  found  me  on 
the  outskirts  of  Harriton  still  fol- 
lowing the  monkey,  which  sat  on 
his  master's  shoulders  and  made 
faces  at  me.  It  was  not  till  I 
heard  the  whistles  blowing  for 
dinner  time  that  I  remembered  the 
nails.  I  started  at  once  to  go  back 
to  the  place  where  I  had  hitched 
the  horse,  but  to  my  dismay  I 
found  that  I  did  not  know  the  way. 
In  going  through  an  alley  I  acci- 
dentally stepped  on  a  dog  that 
was  lying  in  my  way,  and  in  two 
minutes  I  thought  every  dog  in 
Harriton  was  at  my  heels,  for 
over  every  back  fence  and 
through  every  gate  in  that  alley, 
rushed  a  dog.  I  ran  for  dear  life; 
they  pursued  me  to  the  end  of  the 
alley  where  they  stopped  and  went 
back. 


After  careful  inquiry  I  found 
my  way  to  my  wagon,  and  started 
on  my  way  home.  I  had  to  pass 
under  a  great  grove  of  giant  oaks 
growing  on  either  side  of  the  road 
and  enter-twining  their  branches 
over  it,  forming  a  kind  of  tunnel, 
as  it  were,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length. 

Now  this  place,  "  The  Oaks,"  as 
it  was  called,  had  the  name  of 
being  haunted,  and  I  was  very 
superstitious  as  most  country  lads 
are.  I  reached  this  place  when  it 
was  growing  dark  and  entered  it 
at  a  brisk  trot  and  with  an  odd 
sensation  running  down  my  spine. 
The  great  green  branches  closing 
in  overhead  made  the  place  so 
dark  that  I  could  not  see  the 
road,  so  I  gave  the  horse  the 
reins  and  went  rattling  through 
at  a  lively  rate.  When  about 
half  way  through  this  growing 
tunnel,  a  large  owl  frightened 
from  his  perch  by  the  noise  of  my 
wagon,  flew  directly  in  front  of 
my  face,  and  with  its  noise  and 
large  shining  eyes,  scared  me  to 
death.  I  whipped  my  horse  and 
drove  at  a  mad  gallop  for  home. 
When  I  reached  there  I  ran  the 
wagon  against  the  gate  post,  tore 
off  the  wheel  and  spilt  the  nails 
all  over  the  yard. 

My  large  brother  succeeded  in 
begging  me  off  of  a  whipping  and 
now  every  time  I  see  a  monkey  1 
am  inclined  to  run. 

Clarence  A.  Costello, 
Superior  Commercial. 


-WHY  MOURN  WE  COMFORTLESS?" 


They  say  that  this  life  is  full  of  ills, 

And  peace  we  hardly  know  ; 
That  Pleasure  a  bitter  gall  distills, 

That  steeps  our  soul  in  woe, 

Ere  chidhood's  vermillion  colors  fade 

To  youth's  less  sundight  hues; 
That  Sorrow  and  Pain  our  brow  enshade, 

Our  eyes  with  tears  suffuse  — 

But,  stay  ;  can  it  be  that  friendship's  tones 

Thine  anguish  never  calmed  ? 
Nor  lulllingly  soothed  thy  piteous  moan  ? 

Thy  pleading  wounds  ne'er  balmed  ? 

The  sky  for  her  starry  gems  shall  pine, 

The  ocean  mourn  his  blue, 
Ere  man  the  sweet  boon  of  love  resign 

Or  friendship  not  pursue. 

Then  raise  to  that  friend,  to  whom — Saints  know — 

In  vain  no  prayer  is  sped 
Thy  wounded  and  plaintive  cry  of  woe, 

He'll  hear  thee,  do  not  dread. 

I  ween  that  to  Joseph  never  yet 

Appeal  thou'st  made  for  aid  ; 
Else,  ceasing  to  mourn  and  idly  fret, 

Thou  wouldst  thy  tears  have  stayed. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  will  charm  thine  ear, 

Like  linked  music's  spell  — 
No  sweeter  the  thrills  we  love  to  hear 

At  twilight  in  the  dell. 

Then  list  to  the  pleadings  of  thine  heart, 

And  flee  to  him  in  pain  ; 
Not  one  of  his  clients  feels  the  smart 

From  wounds  of  cold  disdain.  J.   L 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF 


REV.  DOMINIC  BEAUDEQUIN,  S.  J. 


ON  October  4th,  1901,  Father 
Dominic  Beaudequin,  the 
zealous  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Mobile,  celebrated  his 
golden  jubilee.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  a 
faithful  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. The  Review  offers  its  con- 
gratulations to  the  reverend  jubi- 
larian,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  so  closely  connected  with 
Springhill  College. 

Father  Dominic  Beaudequin  was 
born  at  Anost,  near  Autun,  France, 
on  April  13,  1827.  He  entered  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  at  Avignon  on  Oc- 
tober 4th,  L851.  During  the  time 
of  his  novitiate  an  epidemic  of  ty- 
phoid fever  broke  out.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  the  dread  disease,  but 
recovered.  He  then  nursed  with 
great  charity  and  self-forgetful- 
ness  his  religious  brethren  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  same 
disease. 

He  came  to  America  in  1854 
and  was  stationed  at  Springhill  as 
prefect. 

In  1859  he  taught  a  Grammar 
Class  in  the  Jesuit  College,  New 
Orleans.  Here,  in  1863,  he  was 
ordained  priest  together  with  Fr. 
T.  VY.  Butler  and  A.  Blanc,  by 
Archbishop  Odin  of  New  Orleans. 
After  this  he  was  sent  to  Lyons, 
France,  to  study  theology.  Here 
again  Father  Beaudequin  gave 
proofs  of  his  charity  and  self-sac- 
rifice in  attending  on  the  small- 
pox patients. 


In  September,  1868,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  one 
year.  There,  in  the  famous  Church 
of  the  Gesu,  he  had  the  happiness 
to  pronounce  his  last  vows  on 
August  15th,  before  Very  Rever- 
end Peter  Beckx,  Superior  Gene- 
eral  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1869r 
and  tarried  for  a  while  in  New 
York,  supervising  the  editing  of 
Fr.  Yenni's  Latin  Grammar. 

Springhill  College  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  February, 
1869,  had  risen  from  its  ashes,  and 
was  again  ready  for  occupation. 
The  opening  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 8th  of  the  same  year.  Father 
Beaudequin  was  appointed  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  new 
college  and  he  continued  to  hold 
this  office  till  the  18th  of  August, 
1875.  On  that  day  he  was  appoint- 
ed president,  succeeding  Rev.  J. 
Montillot,  S.J.  He  remained  pres- 
ident till  April,  1880,  when  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Charles  College,  Grand 
Coteau,  La.,  where  he  filled  the  of- 
fice of  vice  president  till  1889.  Dur- 
ing 1889  and  1890  he  was  station- 
ed at  Galveston,  Texas.  On  De- 
cember 10th,  1890,  he  was  called 
to  Mobile  and  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  many  old 
students  of  Springhill  and  St. 
Charles,  who  have  known  the 
good  Father  will  heartily  join  the 
Review  in  wishing  him:  "Ad 
multos  annos!" 


MUSINGS  IN  A  GRAVEYARD. 

What  time  the  wildwoods  blossomed  years  agone, 

I  wandered  through  the  tangled  paths  alone; 

Above  waved  high  the  straight,  balsamic  pine, 

And  here  a  flowering  brake  of  eglantine 

Its  fragrance  shed  along  the  charmed  ways; 

And  all  about  a  labyrinthine  maze 

Of  twisted  vine  and  yellow  jessamine, 

The  multitudinous  cicada's  din, 

The  red-breast  trilling  forth  its  song  of  love, 

The  gentle  cooing  of  the  timid  dove, 

The  mock-bird  warbling  on  its  joyous  flight 

Its  sweetest  madrigals  in  wild  delight; 

All  nature  raptured  with  returned  spring, 

And  Mother  Earth  this  new  life  welcoming. 

And  lo!  as  through  the  hedgerow  lanes  I  strayed 

Beneath  the  trees  I  spied  a  sun-lit  glade, 

I  hastened  on  to  lay  me  on  some  mound, 

With  moss  o'ergrown,  with  roses  girt  around, 

To  hark  unto  the  rapturous  melody, 

That  throbbed  and  quickened  from  each  bush  and  tree, 

To  dream  a  dream  of  hope,  to  fondly  yearn 

For  joy  and  love  and  life  like  this  eterne. 

But  when  I  nearer  came, — Ah!  then  I  knew 

The  song  that  old  bard  sang,  how  sad!  how  true! 

"  When  flowers  bloom  and  wild  birds  build  and  sing, 

Where  life  aboundeth  most,  there  Death  is  King." 

Before  me  lay  a  graveyard, — bleak  and  bare, 

The  graves  all  overrun  with  weeds  and  tare, 

Worn  letters  on  rude  wooden  crosses  told 

The  names  of  those  who  slept  beneath  the  mold — 

No  record  here  of  great  and  brave  deeds  done, 

No  roll  of  victories  gained  and  glories  won, 

Only  his  name  who  rested  'neath  the  sod, 

When  he  was  born,  and  when  he  went  to  God. 

"  What  men  are  these,"  I  mused,  "  whose  woodland  graves 

For  mourner  only  have  the  pine  that  waves 

Its  noble  crest  aloft,  and  chants  for  them 

With  every  breeze  a  doleful  requiem? 

Have  they  no  friends  to  scatter  flowers  around, 

To  shed  a  tear,  to  deck  the  little  mound 

That  now  enshrines  the  temple  that  of  old 

Their  souls  immortal  in  its  grasp  did  hold, 
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And  will  again  through  all  eternity?" 

And  as  I  wondering  mused  who  they  could  be 

Forgotten  and  neglected  in  this  glade, 

A  hand  upon  my  arm  was  lightly  laid; 

Beside  me  stood  a  Priest — an  aged  man; — 

He  guessing  what  my  thoughts  were,  thus  began: 

And  soft  his  voice  as  sough  of  summer  wind 

On  inland  mere, — "  My  son,  here  are  confined 

The  bodies  of  true  heroes  in  the  fray, 

Who  fought  a  valiant  fight  and  won  the  day. 

Soldiers?     Yes,  in  the  camp  of  right  and  truth. 

Leaders?     O'er  learning's  highways  guiding  youth. 

Conquerors?     Aye,  they  conquered  self  and  sin. 

What  grander  victories  would  you  have  them  win? 

1  daily  wander  here  to  breathe  a  prayer 

To  God  for  all  the  brave  men  resting  there." 

More  I  cannot;  but  if  to  me  the  power, 

Above  their  heads  some  monument  would  tower 

To  tell  all  the  world  their  golden  deeds." 

He  ceased  and  went  his  way  telling  his  beads. 

And  I,  full  sad  at  heart  that  men  like  these 

Should  sleep  abandoned  'neath  the  forest  trees. 

Back  to  the  busy  world  returned  again 

And  soon  was  lost  amid  the  marts  of  men. 

******* 

But  yester-morn,  just  as  the  Autumn  sun, 
Low  slanding  through  the  forests,  had  begun 
To  tinge  each  fading  spray  with  golden  veins, 
Again  I  walked  adown  the  woodland  lanes, 
Far  I  had  wandered  in  the  years  between, 
Many  and  strange  the  peoples  I  had  seen: 
And  in  the  pageant  of  life's  masquerade, 
Passed  from  my  mind  the  memory  of  that  glade, 
And  of  the  heroes  resting  there  forlorn, 
With  none  to  sing  their  praises,  none  to  mourn. 
But  hark!  the  tinkling  of  a  silver  bell 
Breaks  in  upon  the  Autumn's  magic  spell. 
Rapt  by  the  sound  1  hasten  where  it  calls, 
And  lo!  the  vision  on  my  sight  that  falls, 
That  forest  graveyard  once  so  bleak  and  bare, 
Tended  and  nutured  now  with  kindliest  care; 
Gone  are  the  weeds  that  overran  the  mounds, 
And  now  the  perfume  of  the  rose  abounds; 
Gone  are  those  wooden  crosses  frail  and  rude, 
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And  sculptured  marble  now  where  once  they  stood. 

And  keeping  watch  o'er  all  a  gothic  shrine 

In  minature,  of  exquisite  design 

And  skilful  workmanship,  fit  monument 

For  men  whose  lives  in  prayer  to  God  where  spent. 

While  thus  entranced  I  gazed  upon  this  fane, 

A  voice  in  prayer  arose,  and  this  the  strain: 

"Full  absolution  grant  to  them,  O  Lord! 

And  rest  eternal  be  their  sweet  reward!" 

And  with  the  sacrificing  priest  I  prayed 

For  rest  for  those  beneath  the  cold  sod  laid. 

Another  prayer  I  prayed — that,  when  my  day 

Is  done,  I  too  may  sleep  beneath  that  clav, 

Where  sighing  waves  the  deathless  forest  pine, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  that  Gothic  shrine. 

R., 


BROTHERLY  LOVE 


'99- 


ON  a  bright  Sunday  evening  in 
the  beginning  of  Spring,  I 
was  strolling  along  the  outskirts 
of  Chicago  enjoying  the  warmth 
and  the  sunlight  after  one  of  the 
severest  winters  that  Chicago  had 
ever  known.  The  rush  and  roar 
of  traffic  was  stilled,  and  there 
was  in  the  air  that  pleasant  though 
indescribable  something  which 
tells  us  that  the  cold,  frosty  days 
of  winter  are  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  balmy  breezes  of  summer  are 
at  hand. 

Not  far  in  front  of  me,  two  boys, 
brothers  apparently,  about  four- 
teen and  twelve  respectively, 
tripped  along  merrily,  brimming 
over  with  fun  and  happiness.  We 
were  just  passing  one  of  those 
large  grain  elevators,  so  numerous 
in  our  city.  The  building  was 
undergoing  some  repairs,  and 
with  that  reckless  spirit  of  adven- 


ture, so  prominent  in  all  Ameri- 
can boys,  the  little  fellows  began 
to  ascend  the  scaffolding.  They 
gained  the  top  in  safety,  and 
gazed,  awe-stricken  at  the  beauti- 
ful panorama  that  lay  stretched 
beneath  their  feet. 

Away  to  the  southwest  lay  Lake 
Michigan,  as  calm  and  placid  as  a 
mirror.  Here  and  there  were 
large  steamers,  and  bird-like 
yachts  with  their  white  sails 
spread  to  the  breeze.  Towards 
the  west  lay  the  open  country, 
dotted  with  fertile  farms  and  com- 
fortable cottages.  The  trees  were 
just  donning  their  garments  of 
green,  and  the  first  flowers  of 
Spring  were  peeping  from  the 
moist  soil.  To  the  north  was  the 
Chicago  river,  bearing  on  its  slug- 
gish bosom  mighty  vessels  and 
small  craft  of  all  description. 
Eastward  lay    the   residence    dis- 
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trict,  and  the  stone  and  marble 
fronts  of  the  palatial  residences 
of  Chicago's  aristocracy  glistened 
in  the  sunlight. 

The  two  youngsters  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  magnificent  view  when 
they  were  recalled  to  their  senses 
by  the  chill  wind  that  set  in  im- 
mediately after  sunset.  Then  they 
bethought  themselves  of  getting 
down,  but  as  they  turned  to  go? 
the  younger  stepped  on  a  loose 
board,  lost  his  balance,  grabbed 
his  brother  to  break  his  fall,  and 
together  they  went  over  the  edge. 
In  falling  the  older  caught  a  beam 
and  although  this  stopped  the 
fall,  the  danger  was  not  lessened; 
unless  help  soon  arrived  he  would 
have  to  let  go  his  hold.  At  last 
the  elder  cried,  "  Brother,  I  can 
hold  no  longer."  "  If  you  were 
alone,"  said  the  younger,  "  could 


you  climb  back  to  safety."  The 
answer  came  faintly  this  time.  "I 
think  so."  ''Then,  goodbye  !  "  he 
said  and  let  go. 

The  littie  fellow  seemed  to  be 
going  to  his  death,  but  near  the 
bottom  was  a  large  tank  filled 
with  water,  and  into  this  he  fell; 
as  he  struck  the  water  he  lost  cons- 
ciousness, but  a  hundred  hands 
were  ready  to  rescue  him,  for  a 
crowd  had  collected  at  the  foot  of 
the  elevator,  all  wishing  to  help 
the  child. 

The  older  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing the  scaffolding,  but  there  fell 
exhausted.  When  he  revived  he 
was  at  home  in  bed,  having  been 
carried  there  by  tender  hands. 
The  first  thing  he  asked  was,  "Is 
brother  hurt?  "  For  answer,  his 
brother  rushed  into  his  arms. 

Thos.  P.  Norville,  Jr.,  '04. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  COLOGNE. 


A   LEGEND. 


ARCHBISHOP  CONRAD'S 
ambition  was  to  build  a  Ca- 
thedral which  would  surpass  in 
grandeur  and  magnificence  all  the 
churches  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  most  celebrated  architects  of 
Europe  had  been  asked  to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  new  edifice,  but 
when  the  drawings  were  submitted 
to  the  Archbishop,  they  all  were 
rejected  as  falling  far  below  the 
ideal  he  had  formed.  A  young  ar- 
chitect of  Cologne,  who  had  spent 
many  a  day  and  many  a  night  in 
preparing  his  plan,  was  so  disap- 
pointed that  he  resolved  to  com- 


mit suicide.  Bent  on  his  purpose 
he  left  the  city  and  soon  reached 
a  deserted  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Before  putting  an 
end  to  his  life  and  his  dreams  of 
fame,  he  wished  once  more  to  try 
his  skill.  Seated  on  a  rock,  he 
drew  forth  his  pencils.  He  soon 
was  absorbed  in  drawing  gothic 
spires,  airy  turrets,  rose-windows 
and  pointed  arches.  But  soon  de- 
spairing of  realizing  his  ideai,  he 
crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand 
and  threw  it  into  the  flowing  river. 
As  he  did  so  he  heard  behind  him 
a  loud  and    mocking  laugh.     He 
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turned  around  and,  behold  an  old 
man  around  whose  lips  played  a 
sardonic  smile. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  unknown 
man,  "  you  are  easilv  discouraged. 
Still  your  work  is  very  easy." 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  young  ar- 
chitect, "  I  would  like  to  see  you 
do  it." 

"  I  accept  your  challenge,"  said 
the  old  man;  "here,  look!"  and 
with  his  stick  he  traced  on  the 
sand  a  spire  of  marvelous  grace 
and  airiness. 

"Who  are  you  P  cried  out  the 
young  man,  seized  with  awe. 
'•  Who  are  you  who  can  do  what 
others  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceive1?" 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  old  man.  I 
soon  forget  the  contempt  with 
which  youth  treats  me.  Look 
here,  sign  but  your  name  to  this 
paper,  and  I  shall  give  you  the 
plan  of  the  cathedral." 

s<  Get  thee  gone,  Satan  !"  cried 
the  young  man  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  fear.  "  Get  thee  gone  ! 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thee."  For  he  had  recognized  the 
devil.  Satan,  however,  did  not 
leave  him.  He  knew  too  well  the 
weakness  of  human  nature. 

"  Fool  that  you  are,"  said  Satan, 
"you  are  afraid  of  losing  your 
soul,  when  I  offer  you  a  glorious 
immortality.  The  marvelous  ca- 
thedral which  I  shall  build  for  you 
is  worth  all  the  souls  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Cologne,  and  I  only  ask 
your  own  " 

At  the  same  moment  he  began 
to  trace  lines  with  his  stick  in  the 
air,   and  there  arose  in  luminous 


outlines  a  glorious  edifice,  with 
its  graceful  spires,  carved  win- 
dows, sculptured  turrets  and  my- 
riad statues.  Dazzled  by  this 
wonderful  spectacle,  the  young  ar 
chitect  was  almost  beside  him- 
self. 

"Satan,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
promise  me  fame  and  renown; 
give  me  the  plan.  I  shall  carry  it 
to  the  archbishop  for  his  approval ; 
if  adopted,  I  shall  return  to-mor- 
row to  this  same  place,  and  I 
swear  that  I  shall  give  myself, 
body  and  soul  to  you." 

"Do  not  try  to  deceive  me," 
answered  the  devil.  "Your  sig- 
nature first,  and  then  I  shall  hand 
you  the  plan.  Good  bye,"  and  he 
vanished. 

The  young  architect  went  at 
once  to  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  related  to  him  the  apparition 
of  the  devil,  and  the  magnificent 
cathedral  he  had  sketched  for  him. 
The  archbishop  wondered  greatly 
and  at  once  called  together  the 
chapter  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  to  get  possession  of  the 
plans.  It  was  decided  that  the 
architect  should  return  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  but  that  he 
should  carry  with  him  a  relic  of 
St.  Ursula.  He  was  to  protect 
himself  with  this  relic  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  received  the  plan 
from  Satan.  The  next  evening 
the  architect  went  to  the  appoint- 
ed place,  and  soon  Satan  appeared, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  drawing 
of  the  cathedral  and  in  the  other 
a  parchment. 

"  Sign    this    paper,"    said     the 
devil,  "and  the  plan  is  yours." 
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The  young  man  was  trembling 
with  fear,  but  summoning  all  his 
courage,  he  snatched  eagerly  the 
plan  out  the  hand  of  Satan,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  held  in  front 
of  him  the  relic  of  St.  Ursula. 

"  Get  thee  gone,  Satan,"  he 
cried  out.  "  Go  back  to  the  place 
whence  thou  earnest." 

For  a  moment  the  spirit  of 
darkness  stood  motionless.  Then 
trembling  with  impotent  rage,  he 
howled:  "A  priest  has  put  you 
up  to  this.  You  have  tricked  me, 
but  this  I  tell  you:  that  cathedral 
will  never  be  finished,  and  your 
name  shall  be  unknown  among 
men." 

Saying  this,  he  disappeared 
across  the  Ehine,  leaving  behind 
him  a  long  trail  of  murky  smoke. 

The  architect  went  in  haste  to 
the   chapel  of   St.  Ursula,    where 


the    whole  cathedral  chapter  was 
assembled. 

"Here  is  the  plan,"  he  exclaim- 
ed as  he  entered,  panting  for 
breath.  When  he  began  to  un- 
roll the  parchment  he  found  to 
his  grief  that  one  corner  had  been 
torn  off.  A  spire  was  wanting ; 
for  many  a  day  the  architect  la- 
bored hard  to  reconstruct  the  lost 
tower,  but  in  vain;  no  lines  no 
combinations  could  be  brought  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
plan.  It  is  said  that  the  architect 
died  of  disappointment. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.  The  devil,  how- 
ever, proved  a  false  prophet,  for 
in  our  time  the  great  cathedral 
has  been  brought  to  completion 
after  a  lapse  of  over  six  centuries, 
but  the  name  of  the  archtect  re- 
mains unknown. 

John  A.  Boudousqtjie,  '03. 


DUGUESCLIN. 


T\UGUESCLIN,  before  leaving 
U  France  resolved  to  pay  a  visit 
Marshall  de  Sancerre,  with  whom 
he  was  on  most  intimate  terms  of 
friendship.  De  Sancerre  was  be- 
sieging Chateau-Kandon,  but  the 
siege  had  lasted  many  a  weary 
month,  when  Duguesclin  arrived. 
Full  of  ardor,  his  soul  burning 
with  the  fire  of  patriotism,  Du- 
guesclin, with  the  permission  of 
de  Sancerre,  took  command  of  the 
besieging  army.  He  pushed  the 
siege  so  vigorously  that  the  be- 
leaguered were  soon  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  promised  to 


hand   over   the    city  if  within  fif- 
teen days  no  succor  arrrived. 

An  armistice  was  proclaimed. 
During  this  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities Duguesclin  fell  sick,  and  af- 
ter a  few  days  expired  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1380.  The  day  after  his 
death  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  city.  Sancerre 
advanced  towards  the  walls  and 
summoned  the  governor  to  give 
up  the  city.  The  governor  an- 
swered that  he  promised  to  sur- 
render the  city  to  Duguesclin, 
and  that  to  him  alone  would  he 
hand  the  keys.  Sancerre  then  was 
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obliged  to  avow  that  the  hero  was 
no  more. 

"  I  promised  to  give  the  keys  to 
Duguesclin,"  said  the  governor, 
"and  to  him  will  I  give  them." 

A  few  moments  after,  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  long  procession  of  knights  and 
soldiers,  with  arms  reversed,  filed 
out  the  city  and  marched  toward 
the  camp.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  marched  the  governor 
He  walked   straight   to    the    tent 


where  the  body  of  Duguesclin 
was  laid  out,  and  kneeling  down 
he  thus  addressed  the  dead  hero  : 
"It  is  not  to  that  body  which  I 
see  lying  before  me  lifeless,  but  to 
you,  Duguesclin,  that  I  deliver  up 
the  city.  Your  immortal  soul  has 
forced  me  to  hand  the  city  over  to 
the  French." 

After  these  words  he  placed 
the  keys  of  Chateau-Randon  at  the 
feet  of  the  warrior,  and  went 
back  in  silence  to  the  city. 

Francis  A.  Gitjli,  '04. 


A  STRANGE  ROBBERY. 


IN  the  year  1605,  there  lived  in 
Sille  a  wealthy  merchant 
called  Joseph  Anessens.  All 
his  undertakings  had  been  crown- 
ed with  success,  fortune  had  al- 
ways smiled  on  him.  Still  all 
was  not  sunshine;  two  dark  shad- 
ows were  cast  over  his  otherwise 
happy  life.  He  mourned  the  loss 
of  a  loving  wife,  and  wept  over 
the  wayward  conduct  of  his  only 
son. 

John,  his  son,  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  but  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  worst  characters  in  the 
town.  He  drank,  gambled,  cheat- 
ed at  play,  quarreled  and  engaged 
in  drunken  brawls.  More  than 
once  he  had  been  caught  stealing, 
but  the  affair  had  been  hushed  up 
by  means  of  large  sums  of  money 
paid  by  the  father. 

John  had  enlisted  in  the  army, 
but  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  his  con- 
duct was  so  bad  that  he  was  dis- 
missed   in    disgrace.      The    mer- 


chant to  be  freed  from  the  annoy- 
ances his  son  was  causing  him 
and  the  disgrace  he  was  bringing 
on  him,  resolved  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country. 

Joseph  Anessens  was  ignorant 
of  one  item  in  the  conduct  of  his 
son.  John  was  heavily  in  debt; 
he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from 
usurers,  and  had  squandered  be- 
forehand the  large  inheritance 
which  was  to  come  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  All  this  money 
was  spent  in  gambling  and  de- 
bauchery. If  old  Anessens  had 
been  aware  of  this  he  surely 
would  have  disinherited  his  son; 
but  not  knowing  it,  he  resolved  to 
send  his  son  to  America. 

The  young  man,  with  a  good 
sum  of  money  in  his  pockets,  the 
prospects  of  a  pleasant  voyage  be- 
fore him,  and  more  money  awaiting 
him  on  his  landing  in  America, 
bade  adieu  to  his  father  and  to  his 
native  land    without  much  regret. 
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He  set  out  at  once  for  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  to  embark. 

The  old  man  breathed  more 
freely,  he  became  gayer,  and 
sought  amusement  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends. 

Eight  days  after  the  departure 
of  his  son,  Anessens  received  the 
following  letter: 

"My  Dear  Joseph — The  few 
words  I  write  will  be  a  surpise  to 
you.  My  brother  at  Brussels  has 
failed;  the  half  of  my  fortune  was 
in  his  hands.  I  lose  one  hundred 
thousand  florins  By  to-morrow 
I  need  ten  thousand  florins  to 
meet  the  demands  of  my  creditors. 
Unless  you  can  send  me  that  sum 
this  evening,  I  shall  be  disgraced. 
Signed  Victor  Oastian." 

Victor  was  Anessens  best 
friend.  "  Tell  Victor,"  said  An- 
essens to  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
that  he  can  count  on  me.  I  shall 
bring  him  the  desired  sum  this 
evening." 

Anessens  soon  got  the  required 
sum,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  sad- 
dled, and  started  at  six  o'clock 
when  it  was  already  quite  dark 
for  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Oastian  resided  at  the  extremity 
of  the  town.  When  entering  a 
dark  and  deserted  street,  his  horse 
was  suddenly  seized  by  the  bridle, 
a  sword,  the  glittering  of  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  darkness,  was 
pointed  at  his  breast  and  a  voice 
in  threatening  tones  cried  out: 
"  Your  money  or  your  life  !  " 

The  old  man  Anessens  was  not 
over  brave.  Trembling  with  fear, 
he  was  on    the    point  of  handing 


over  to  the  robber  the  bundles  of 
banknotes,  when  the  thought  of 
his  friend  crossed  his  mind.  "  If 
he  has  not  these  ten  thousand 
florins,  he  is  ruined,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  if  I  tell  him  that  I 
have  been  robbed  he  will  think  it 
an  excuse  on  my  part  for  not 
helping  him." 

These  reflections  revived  his 
courage,  and  lifting  up  on  a 
sudden  his  whip,  he  struck  the 
robber  violently  across  the  face. 
The  robber  gave  a  yell  of  pain  and 
let  go  the  bridle;  the  horse  sprang 
forward  and  soon  the  house  of 
Victor  was  reached.  Anessens 
gave  a  loud  knock,  the  door  was 
opened  in  haste,  and  he  rushed  in 
pale  and  still  shaking  with  fear. 
In  a  few  words  he  related  his  ad- 
venture. After  some  time  the  old 
man  grew  calmer,  and  soon  supper 
was  served.  While  still  at  the 
table,  a  servant  brought  the  news 
that  the  robber  had  been  arrested 
by  the  night  patrol. 

The  prisoner  refused  to  give 
his  name,  but  the  cut  across  his 
face  was  a  strong  proof  against 
him.  At  last  he  avowed  all.  The 
crime  was  a  grave  one, — a  night 
robbery,  with  an  attempt  at 
murder, — he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  death  would  be  the 
penalty.  In  those  times  criminals 
were  not  treated  as  leniently  as  at 
the  present  day. 

The  criminal  at  first  gave  way 
to  despair,  but  after  some  time 
asked  for  a  priest.  An  old  Fran- 
ciscan friar  was  called,  and  he 
spent  a  long  time  with  the  crim- 
inal  in     his   cell.      What  passed 
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between  them  is  known  to  God 
alone. 

After  leaving  the  prison  the 
friar  went  straight  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Joseph  Anessens. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  the 
old  man:  "  I  come,"  he  said,  "  to 
entreat  you  to  withdraw  your  case 
while  there  is  yet  time.  The  man 
repents  ;  he  is  sorry  for  his  crime  ; 
besides  he  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  respectable  families  of  this 
city." 

"Ah!  you  know,  then,  who  he 
is,"  replied  the  old  man,  coldly. 
"  You  ask  me  to  pardon  him  % 
Never!  Let  justice  take  its 
course.  But  tell  me  his  name, 
since  you  know  it." 

"  I  cannot.  It  is  a  secret  I  am 
bound  to  keep  even  at  the  price  of 
my  own  life,"  said  the  friar,  as  he 
slowly  and  sadly  left  the  house. 

A  few  days  after  the  trial  took 
place.  When  Anessens  was  con- 
fronted with  the  prisoner  in  order 


to  identify  him,  he  saw  the  scar 
his  whip  had  inflicted,  butonlook- 
ing  closer  was  seen  to  grow  pale, 
to  tremble,  and  to  clutch  a  chair 
to  keep  from  falling.  He  asked 
for  a  postponement  of  the  trial, 
but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
judge  refused  to  stay  the  proceed- 
ings. The  criminal  was  convicted 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  ex- 
cution  took  place  on  the  public 
square  ofSille. 

Joseph  Anessens  died  six 
months  later.  In  his  will  he  or- 
dered an  annual  service  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  a  hundred  years  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  rest  of 
his  money  he  left  to  the  poor. 

It  was  said  that  John  Anessens, 
who  never  again  was  heard  from, 
had  not  embarked  at  Antwerp,  but 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  a  tavern 
at  Sille,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
the  very  night  the  attempted  rob- 
bery took  place. 

James  0.  Casserly,  '03. 


THE  MICROSCOPE 


pABDINAL  SFONDKATUS  re- 
V*  lates  that  Father  Tanner,  a 
pious  and  learned  Jesuit,  traveling 
from  Prague  to  Innspruck,  fell  sick 
on  his  way  and  died  in  a  small  vil- 
lage the  name  of  which  is  notgiven. 
When  his  effects  were  examined 
a  small  box  was  found  which 
looked  somewhat  suspicious.  It 
was  made  of  black  wood  and 
glass.     One  of  those  present  took 


up  the  box  and  looked  into  it 
through  the  glass;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  done  so  than  he  dropped 
it,  and  trembling  all  over  he  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  seen  the 
devil.  Others  came  and  looked 
and  all  were  convinced  that  what 
the  saw  could  be  nothing  else  but 
the  devil.  And  in  fact  they  per- 
ceived an  enormous  black  animal 
with  huge  horns.     A  student  from 
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the  university  remarked  that  since 
the  animal  was  so  much  larger 
than  the  box  which  contained  it, 
it  could  not  be  a  material  being, 
but  must  be  some  spirit. 

They  concluded  that  the  owner 
of  the  box  must  have  been  a  sor- 
cerer and  magician.  Since  the 
deceased  was  known  to  be  a 
Jesuit  it  was  clear  too  that  all 
Jesuits  had  dealings  with  Satan. 
The  authorities  of  the  little  town 
decided  that  the  Jesuit  should  be 
deprived  of  Christian  burial,  and 
they  called  upon  the  parish  priest 
to  exorcise  the  box  in  order  to 
drive  the  devil  out  of  it. 

Meanwhile  a  professor  from  Ber- 


lin arrived  in  town.  He  heard 
about  the  Jesuit  magician  and  the 
devil  shut  up  in  the  box.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  their  supersti- 
tious fear,  and  asked  to  be  shown 
the  box.  When  the  box  was 
brought  to  him  he  recognized  it 
at  once  as  a  microscope.  He  took 
out  the  lense  and  a  black  beetle 
crept  out  of  the  box  and  slowly 
walked  across  the  table.  We  may 
well  imagine  their  astonishment. 
Some,  however,  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  they  had  really  seen 
the  devil,  and  that  the  Jesuit  was 
a  sorcerer. 

Eugene  V.  Oo^tello,  '04. 


AN  ACROSTIC 


C  hristmas  bells,  how  sweet  they  chime, 
J4  ow  joyous  is  their  sound, 
Q  edemption's  King  their  notes  proclaim 
I  n  Bethlehem  is  found. 
S  tripped  of  His  royal  majesty, 
T  he  God  of  heaven  appears 
*JV[  id  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
R    manger,  straw  and  tears, 
S  igns  are  of  God's  deep  lowliness. 

E.  F. 
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T.TITH  the  present  number  the 
*■*-  Review  enters  upon  its 
fourh  year  of  existence.  The  Re- 
view succeeds  the  old  College  Al- 
bum which  was  published  off  and 
on  as  far  back  as  1861. 

The  many  flattering  notices  we 
have  received  from  the  press,  as 
also  the  hearty  encouragement 
given  by  our  kind  patrons,  urge  us 
on  to  spare  no  efforts  to  make  the 
Spring  Hill  Review  a  first-class 
college  magazine. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Re- 
view is  to  afford  the  students  of 
Spring  Hill  College  an  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  themselves  in 
the  art  of  composition. 

Dear  fellow  students,  let  not 
false  modesty  or  bashfulness  keep 
you  back  from  contributing  your 
youthful  elucubrations  to  the  Re- 
View.     They  may  not   be  master- 


pieces of  style  and  composition  ; 
they  may  perhaps  be  wanting  in 
the  brilliancy  and  wit  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  older  and  more  pre- 
tending college  magazines.  But 
remember  the  proverb  :  "  Fabri- 
cando  fit  faber" — "Exercise  makes 
perfect." 

If  you  do  not  succeed  the  first 
time,  try  again,  and  success  will 
one  day  crown  your  efforts.  The 
man  of  taste  and  judgment  will 
look  with  an  indulgent  eye  on 
your  first  labors  in  the  field  of  lit- 
erature and  speak  words  of  en- 
couragement, even  though  in  se- 
cret he  smile  at  your  blunders  and 
shortcomings. 

Another  object  of  the  Review 
is  to  foster  a  spirit  of  union  among 
our  alumni  and  their  Alma  Mater. 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  oftener 
about  our  venerable  predecessors, 
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and  the  success  they  meet  with  in 
the  various  walks  of  life  they  have 
chosen.  If  some  would  write  their 
college  reminiscences,  theREviEW 
would  be  most  happy  to  publish 
them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but 
they    would    prove    most    inter- 


esting to  its  numerous  readers. 
To  you,  fellow  students,  to  the 
alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College,  to 
the  kind  patrons  of  the  Review, 
we  wish  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year. 

The  Editors. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 


TH  E  The  Faculty  of  Spring 

FACULTY.       HU1    0ollege  for  the 

term  of  1901-1902  is  as  follows: 
Rev.  W.  J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  President ; 
Rev.  A.  C.  Porta,  S.  J.,  Vice  Pres- 
ident ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Madden,  S.  J., 
Secretary;  Rev.  T.  W.  Butler,  S. 
J.,  Chaplain;  Rev.  A.  J.  Hugh,  S. 
J.,  Treasurer  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  De  Potter, 
S.  J..  Lecturer  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine and  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  the  Classical 
Course;  Mr.  A.  L.  Kunkel,  S.  J.; 
Professor  of  Sciences ;  Rev.  P. 
Crouin,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  the  Commercial 
Course;  Rev.  J.  H.  Meyer,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  German 
and  Stenography ;  Rev.  J.  D. 
Foulkes,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oiic  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Navin,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Euglish  Literature  iu  the 
Commercial  Course  ;  Rev.  L.  Pa- 
ris, S.  J.,  Professor  of  Poetry  ;  Mr. 
P.  McDonnell,  S.  J  ,  Professsor  of 
First  Grammar  Class;  Rev.  L.  E. 
Nicolet,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Sec- 
ond Grammar  Class  ;  Rev.  N.  Da- 
vis, S.  J.,  Professor  of  Third 
Grammar  Class,  Section  A  ;  Mr.  J. 
Clements,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Third 
Grammar  Class,  Section  B  ;  Mr.  F. 


X.  Finegan,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  First 
Commercial  and  Typewriting; 
Rev.  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Second  Commercial 
Class  ;  Mr.  R.  Brooks,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Third  Commercial  Class; 
Mr,  J.  Lambert,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Preparatory  Class ;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Frankhauser,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Rhetoric  Class ; 
Mr.  D.  Cronin,  S.  J  ,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  First  Commercial 
Class.  In  the  Senior  Division 
Rev.  P.  Cronin  is  Prefect  of  the 
study  hall,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Navin, 
Prefect  of  the  yard.  In  the  Junior 
Division,  Rev.  J.  B.  Frankhauser, 
S.  J.,  is  Prefect  of  the  study  hall, 
and  Mr.  D.  Cronin,  S.  J.,  Prefect 
of  the  yard.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Boud- 
onsquie,  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Caligraphy;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Staub 
and  Angelo  Suffich,  Professors  of 
Music  ;  Attending  Physician,  Dr. 
Wm.  Mastin. 

FACULTY  Rev.  M.  Kenny,  S. 
CHANGES.  J.,  is  teaching  in  St. 
Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau, 
La. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Baehr,  S.  J.,  and  Rev. 
A.  C.  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  are  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  the 
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Immaculate  Conception,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Bellocq,  S.  J.,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  College  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

Bev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  is 
pursuing  a  course  of  theology  at 
the  college.  He  replaced  Bev,  A. 
C.  Porta,  S.  J.,  as  Vice-President, 
during  the  latter's  absence  in  New 
Orleans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fields,  S.  J.,  is  study- 
ing theology  at  Woodstock,  Md. 

THE  The   College   opened 

OPENING,  on  September  4th. 
The  attendance  on  the  first  day 
was  considered  very  good,  85  boys 
being  present.  New  arrivals  have 
kept  coming  in,  so  that  now  there 
are  156  students  on  the  roll. 

STUDY  When  the  boys  returned 
HALLS,  they  found  that  the  study 
halls  had  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. The  walls  and  ceilings  have 
been  artistically  frescoed,  large  oil 
paintings  representing  various  his- 
torical subjects  are  hung  along 
the  walls.  New  carpets  are  put 
down,  the  desks  are  cleaned — 
everything  in  fact  looks  bright 
and  neat.  It  should  be  a  pleasure 
for  the  boys  to  study  in  such 
beautiful  rooms. 

SCIENTIFIC  Thanks  to  the  initi- 
ACADEMY.  ative  taken  by  A. 
D.Stollenwerck,  '02,  the  Scientific 
Academy  was  again  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  last  October.  This 
academy  was  established  last  year 
for  the  furtherance  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Mr.  John  Schneider, 
of  Pearl  River,  La.,  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Touart,  of  Mobile,  both  Springhill 


graduates  of '01,  were  first  presi- 
dent and  secretary  respectively. 
Owing  to  unavoidable  causes  the 
meetings  were  continued  only  dur- 
ing the  first  half  session.  During 
this  time,  however,  it  numbered 
among  its  members  the  best  talent 
of  the  college  in  the  higher  classes. 
This  year  the  work  has  been 
again  resumed.  Mr.  Wm.  McAdam 
was  elected  president  and  Mr. 
A.  D.  Stollenwerck  secretary. 
Though  any  scientific  subject  is 
considered  within  the  scope  of 
the  academy,  the  subject  chosen 
as  the  basis  of  this  year's  work — 
in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  day — is  electricity.  Papers 
have  been  read  or  lectures  given 
on  magnetism,  electro-dynamic 
machinery,  poisons  and  antidotes, 
etc.  The  present  members  are 
six  in  number:  A.  D.  Stollen- 
werck, B.  Lay  ton,  W.  Klos,  E. 
Sandoz,  C.  Goette  and  C.  Costello- 

WEATHER  In  the  beginning  of 
BUREAU.  October  a  sugges- 
tion was  made  to  the  scientific 
classes  to  try  their  luck  in  mak- 
ing weather  forecasts  with  the  aid 
of  barometer  and  meteorological 
instruments  in  possession  of  the 
college.  The  suggestion  was  taken 
up  with  enthusiasm.  There  were 
more  applicants  for  taking  obser- 
vations than  could  be  accommo- 
dated. Walter  Klos  took  charge 
of  the  thermometer,  and  has  ever 
since  been  faithfully  recording  the 
readings  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  9  p. 
m.  William  McAdam,  assisted  by 
Buxton  Layton,  has  been  taking 
the    readings    of    the    barometer. 
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Five  readings  a  day  are  taken. 
In  this  we  are  following  as  closely 
as  possible  the  practice  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Havana,  as  shown  in 
the  report  of  Rev.  F.  Gangoiti ; 
Joshua  Brown  observes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  Clarence 
Costello  records  the  rainfall ; 
Amasa  Stollenwerck  will  predict 
frosts.  A  further  advance  was 
made  when  signal  flags  were  pro- 
cured. Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  official  of  the  weather 
bureau  of  Mobile,  we  are  able  to 
get  official  forecasts  each  day. 
Later  on  magnetic  disturbances 
will  also  be  observed. 

rhetoric  On  Wednesday, No- 
exhibition,  vember  6th,  the 
monthly  class  exhibitions  opened 
with  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  rhetoric  class.  This  class  has, 
ever  since  its  first  appearance  in 
second  grammar,  been  foremost  in 
making  its  exhibitions  interesting, 
nor  did  the  present  entertainment 
fall  short  of  its  former  achieve- 
ments. 

The  college  orchestra  opened 
the  exercises  by  rendering  Auber's 
"  Overture  "  in  its  usual  fine  style, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Prof. 
August  J.  Staub. 

The  salutatory  was  read  by 
John  Boudousquie. 

W.  Villamil  next  rose  and  gave 
a  translated  selection  from  De- 
mosthenes' great  speech  on  the 
"Crown."  Had  Cicero  heard 
Emilio  Viliamil  pronounce  a  selec- 
tion from  his  "  Pro  Lege  Manilia," 
he  would  have  exclaimed  :  "Tan- 
dem orator  em  invenimus." 


Julius  Meininger  was  the  favor- 
ite of  the  audience  in  his  mas- 
terly interpretation  of  "  A  Table 
Talk." 

Alfred  Hymel  deserves  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  deliv- 
ered a  selection  from  Webster's 
"  Bunker  Hill  Oration."  James 
Casserly  delivered  '•  Moloch's 
Speech  "  with  much  realism.  Dur- 
ing the  intermission  which  fol- 
lowed, the  class  musicians  played 
"Souvenir  of  Waldteufel  Marches," 
to  the  delight  of  every  one. 

Ferdinand  Larue,  in  an  original 
composition,  entitled,  "  Don  Juan 
to  his  Officers  at  Lepanto,"  dis- 
tinguished himself. 

Joseph  Walsh,  in  the  role  of 
Attila,  delivered  "  Scourge  of 
God"  in  fine  style.  "  St.  Bernard 
to  the  Crusaders,"  by  Maximin 
Touart,  was  the  last  on  the  excel- 
lent programme. 

The  Junior  Brass  Band,  under 
the  skillful  management  of  Prof. 
Angelo  Suffich,  played  the  "  Sen- 
tinel Quickstep."  Then  the  vice- 
president  read  the  monthly  notes, 
and  cards  were  distributed. 

The  Senior  Brass  Band  closed 
the  programme  with  the  march, 
"Third  Brigade." 

Then  the  president  spoke  a  few 
words,  in  which  he  complimented 
most  highly  the  members  of  the 
rhetoiic  class  on  their  successful 
exhibition.  He  also  praised  the 
boys  for  the  good  notes,  both  in 
conduct  and  application,  which 
they  had  deserved  during  the  past 
month,  and  exhorted  them  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  themselves  to  seri- 
ous study. 
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The  following  is  the 
PBOGRAM. 

Overture— Mason  and   Locksmith Auber 

College  Orchestra. 
Salutatory J.  Boudousquie 

Class  Selections  and  Readings. 

Demosthenes— De  Corona Translation 

W.  Villamil. 
Cicero— Pro  Lege  Manilla Latin  Declamation 

E.  Villamil. 

Bigelow— A  Table  Talk Comic  Recitation 

J.  Meininger. 

Webster— Bunker  Hill  Speech Selection 

A.  Hymel. 
Milton— Paradise  Lost Moloch's  Address 

J.  Casserly. 

Music. 

Souvenir  of  Waldteufel—  Waltz Class  Sextet 

A.  Hymel,  E.  Villamil,  Max  Touarc, 

J.  Boudousquie,  D.  Villamil,  Rev. 

J.  D.  Foulkes,  S.  J. 

Accompanyist Prof.  August  Staub 

Individual  Efforts  in  Oratory. 

Don  Juan  to  his  Officers  at  Lepanto F.  Larue 

Attila  Harangues  his  Troops  at  Orleans 

J.  Walsh 
St.  Bernard  Preaches  the  Second  Crusade 

M.  Touart 
Music. 

Quickstep—"  Sentinel  " Junior  Brass  Band 

Reading  of  Notes. 

Award  of  Cards. 

March—"  Third  Brigade  " Senior  Brass  Band 

SCIENCE  On     Wed- 

CLASS  EXHIBITION,  nesday, 
December  4th,  1901,  an  exhibition 
was  given  by  the  Science  Class. 
The  exercises  opened  with  Auber's 
"  Massaniello."  This  overture  is 
very  difficult  of  execution,  but  the 
College  Orchestra  under  the  able 
direction  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub  ren- 
dered it  in  a  masterly  style. 

C.  Costello  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  wonders  which  the  science 
of  chemistry  reveals. 

J.  Brown  made  a  few  interest- 
ing experiments,  showing  how  to 
detect  the  presence  of  silver  and 
lead  in  certain  solutions. 


B.  Layton  lectured  on  "  The 
Cartesian  Diver  and  the  Ba- 
rometer. 

W.  McAdam  told  about  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  the  use  made  of  it 
in  the  fabrication  of  soda  water 
and  fire-extinguishers.  He  per- 
formed some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments. 

H.  McHatton  described  the 
properties  of  hydrogen.  He  illus- 
trated the  highly  explosive  char- 
acter of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  by  exploding  oxy- 
hydrogen  soap  bubbles,  and  also 
by  blowing  up  a  miniature  Maine. 

The  junior  brass  band  played 
u  Junior  Quickstep,"  a  piece  espe- 
cially composed  for  the  band  by 
Prof.  A.  Suffich.  This  piece  was 
much  admired  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  monthly  notes  were  then 
read  and  cards  distributed. 

The  exhibition  ended  by  the 
senior  brass  band  playing  "  Star 
of  the  East"  in  their  usual  excel- 
lent style. 

PROGKAM. 

Massaniello Auber 

College  Orchestra. 
PART  I. 

The  "Black  Art" C.  Costello 

"  What's  In  It" J.  Brown 

"  Doll  vs.  Barometer" B.  Layton 

Merry  Moments— Waltz Bayer 

Orchestra. 

Reading  of  Notes. 
PART  II. 
Soda  Water  and  Fire  Extinguishers, 

Something  About  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 

Wm.  McAdam 
•'  Remember  the  Maine," 

Some  Experiments  with  Hydrogen, 

H.  McHatton 

Junior  Quickstep Prof.  A.  Suffich 

Junior  Brass  Bsnd. 

Distribution  of  Cards. 
"  Star  of  the  East" Senior  Brass  Band 
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DR.W.  M.  Towards  the  end  of 
MASTIN.  October,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Mastin,  the  attending  physician  of 
the  College,  returned  from  an  ex- 
ended  tour  through  Russia,  Sibe- 
ria, China  and  Japan.  The  doc- 
tor seems  much  benefitted  by  his 
trip.  He  has  kindly  promised  to 
write  an  article  about  the  ind- 
ents of  his  trip  for  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Review. 

REV.C.WID-  Rev.  C.  Widman, 
MAN,  S.J.  S.  J,  celebrated,  on 
December  19,  1901,  at  the  Jesuit 
College,  New  Orleans,  his  golden 
jubilee,  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Father  Widman  was 
stationed  last  year  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  where  for  some  time  he 
taught  the  Preparatory  Class.  In 
looking  over  the  old  catalogues 
we  find  that  Father  Widman  was 
Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at 
Spring  Hill  in  1869-70  and  1870-71. 
The  Review  wishes  the  good  Fa- 
ther "  Ad  multus  annos  !  " 

REV.  B.  MA-  °n  Thursday,  No- 
GUIRE.S.  J.  vember  28th,  1901, 
the  remains  of  Rev.  Bernard  Ma- 
guire  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
beautiful  little  cemetery  of  Spring 
Hill  College.  The  Father  had 
died  in  New  Orleans  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  the  body  was 
brought  to  Spring  Hill  for  inter- 
ment. Father  Maguire  was  sta- 
tioned in  Spring  Hill  from  1888  to 
1890.  R.  I.  P. 

FEAST  OF  ST.  The  philosophers, 
CATHERINE.  according  to  a 
time-honored  custom,  celebrated 
the  feast  of  their  Patron  Saint  on 
November    25th.     They   went  to 


town  and  had  a  dinner  at  Klos- 
ky's  restaurant.  They  returned 
in  the  evening  with  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  day. 

immaculate  The  feast  of  the 
CONCEPTION.  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  kept  with  great  sol- 
emnity at  the  College.  In  the 
evening  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  illuminated  with  hun- 
dreds of  colored  lights.  The 
Faculty  and  students  gathered 
around  the  statue  after  supper  and 
sang  some  beautiful  hymns.  There 
was  also  a  beautiful  display  of 
fire  works. 

senior  The  officers  for  the 
SOCIETIES,  different  societies  of 
the  Senior  Division  are  as  follows: 

Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
—  Prefect,  W.  A.  McAdam ;  first 
assistant,  M.  D.  Touart;  second  as- 
sistant, L.  P.  Sarpy;  secretary,  J. 
J.  Brown;  sacristans,  D.  O.  Bou- 
dreaux  and  J.  McKeon;  organist, 
D.  J.  Villamil. 

Brass  Band — Director,  Prof.  A. 
J.  Staub;  vice  president,  A.  H. 
Hymel ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
M.  D.  Touart;  censor,  C.  A.  Cos- 
tello. 

Literary  Society — President,  R. 
A.  Flautt ;  secretary,  C.  A.  Cos- 
tello;  censor,  W.  A.  McAdam. 

Reading  Room  Association — 
President,  W.  A.  McAdam;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  J.  M.  Walsh  ; 
censors,  E.  Mannoccir  and  H.  E. 
O'Niell. 

Billiard  Room  Association  — 
President,  A.  D.  Stollenwerck ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  A 
Flautt;    censors,   J.  A.  Renoudet 
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L  J.  Blouin,  M.  D.  Touart,  P.  L. 
Kearns. 

Gymnasium — President,  D.  O. 
Boudreaux;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, L.  W.  Sarpy ;  censors,  0. 
A.  Savini,  V.  McOormick,  E.  San- 
doz. 

league  OF  THE  Promoters:  L. 
SACRED  HEART,  p.  Sarpy,  J.  M. 
Walsh,  M.  D.  Touart,  J.  0.  Cas- 
serly,  J.  A.  Boudousquie. 

JUNIOR  Sodality  of  the  Holy 
SOCIETIES.  Angels— Prefect,  F. 
A.  Giuli;  assistant,  G.  G.  McHardy; 
secretary,  T.  P.  Norville  ;  sacris- 
tans, T.  J.  McGrath  and  W.  S. 
Fossier. 

Altar  Boys  Society — Prefect,  F. 


A.  Guili;  secretary,  E.  V.  Costello; 
censor,  T.  P.  Norville. 

Eeading  Eoom  Association — 
President,  F.  A.  Giuli;  secretary, 
G.  G.  McHardy;  treasurer,  G.  A. 
Lasseigne ;  librarians,  0.  Blan- 
chette,  E.  J.  Costello,  W.  Mc- 
Hardy. 

Junior  Literary  Society — Presi- 
dent, F.  A.  Giuli;  secretary,  F.  L. 
Larue;  censor,  W.  H.  Villamil. 

Junior  Brass  Band — Director, 
Prof.  A.  Suffich;  vice  president,  J. 
G.  Eapier;  secretary,  J.  G.  Scott; 
censor,  W.  H.  Villamil. 

League  of  the  Sacred  Heart — 
Promoters  :  J.  G.  Scott,  W.  H.  Vil- 
lamil, G.  G.  McHardy,  G.  A.  Las- 
seigne, F.  A.  Giuli,  T.  J.  McGrath. 


ATHLETICS 


BASE    BALL.     The   following  are 
the  names   of  the    players  in  the 
Senior  League : 
Dixies.  Position.  Victors. 

A.  Stoll'nw'k  ..pitcher J.  Brown 

T.  Francez catcher H.  Patout 

W.  Klos .1st  base  W.  McAdam 

L.  Sarpy.. 2d  base S.  Patout 

R.  Sullivan shortstop J.  McKeon 

R.  Flautt 3d  base...  C.  Costello 

H.  Clark left  field L.  Kearns 

C.  Savini center  field  ....R.  Sandoz 

H.  McHatton... right  field J.  Quinn 

Thirteen  games  have  been 
played  thus  far,  of  which  the 
Victors  have  won  seven. 

New  uniforms— purple  and  grey 
— has  been  ordered  for  the  Senior 
'Varsity  team. 

Lauzon,  who  coached  the  boys 
last  season,  has  been  engaged  for 
the  same  work  this  year. 


JUNIOR   LEAGUE.      The     Junior 
Baseball   League  is  composed  as 
follows  : 
Laurels.  Position.  Myrtles. 

J.  Rapier pitcher F.  Giuli 

C.  Smokey catcher W.  Villamil 

T.  McGrath  .....1st  base    ...J.  MeiniDger 

R.Anton    2d  base E.  Devinney 

P.  Adamson 3d  base R.  Wallace 

C  .Blanchette  shortstop S.  Frederic 

E.  Dupont leftfield W.  Lambert 

W.  Staehle center  field.. G.  McHardy 

G.   Whipple right  field D.  Stafford 

Umpire:  W.  Fossier;  scorer,  C.  Tait. 

Three  games  have  been  played 
of  which  the  Myrtles  won  two. 
FOOT  BALL.  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov. 28. 
— On  Thursday,  Nov.  21,  a  game 
of  football  was  played  on  the  col- 
lege gridiron  between  a  team  com- 
posed of  soldiers  from  Fort  Mor- 
gan and  the  Spring  Hill  eleven. 
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Both  sides  appeared  to  be  in 
good  condition,  but  weight  was 
much  against  the  students. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  proved 
favorable  to  the  boys  in  blue. 
They  succeeded  in  gaiuing  a  goal, 
Broshinski  carrying  the  pigskin 
across  the  line. 

When  the  second  half  was  called, 
the  College  players,  all  with  fixed 
determination  not  to  leave  the 
gridiron  defeated,  eDtered  into 
play.  They  crossed  the  soldiers' 
line  and  evened  the  score. 

THE   GAME   IN   DETAIL. 

At  2:45  p.  m.  both  teams  ap- 
peared od  the  field  and  were 
greeted  with  loud  applause.  The 
two  sides  immediately  lined  up 
for  a  few  minutes'  warming  up 
practice,  until  the  shrill  whistle  of 
Referee  Holcombe  called  the 
game. 

Captain  Corcoran,  of  the  sol- 
diers, won  the  toss  and  chose  the 
east  goal.  Costello  took  his  place 
in  the  center  of  the  field  and  at 
3  o'clock  booted  the  pigskin  far 
down  into  the  opposing  side. 

Dawson  caught  the  leather,  but 
was  downed  in  his  tracks  byDar- 
ragh. 

When  the  teams  lined  up  for 
the  first  scrimmage  the  ball  was  in 
possession  of  the  Fort  Morgan 
eleven,  on  their  20-yard  line.  A 
succession  of  mass  plays  were 
tried  on  the  line  by  Dawson,  Bro- 
shinski and  Wolfe,  till  25  yards 
were  gained.  The  ball  was  passed 
to  right  end  for  a  run  through  left 
end  and  tackle,  but  no  gain  on 
Fahy's  tackle.     Dawson   took  the 


ball  for  a  line  rush  and  gained  a 
yard.  Robertson  was  given  the 
ball  for  an  end  run,  but  O'Niell's 
tackling  took  the  ball  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  A  buck  through  center 
by  Francez  gained  9  yards,  and  a 
run  by  McCormick  brought  the 
oval  to  the  soldiers'  20-yard  line, 
Fahy  was  tried  around  left  end, 
but  no  gain.  A  line  play  was 
next,  for  a  gain  of  3  yards.  Cos- 
tello tried  a  drop  kick  from  the 
field,  but  missed  the  goal  by  a  half 
foot. 

The  ball  was  brought  on  the 
soldiers'  25-yard  line.  Corcoran 
kicked  the  ball.  It  was  caught  by 
Casserly  and  a  run  of  19  yards 
was  made.  McHatton  brought 
the  ball  3  yards,  and  Fahy  and 
McCormick  took  it  10  yards. 

Here  the  soldiers  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  pigskin. 

Wade  took  the  ball  for  an  ad- 
vantage of  8  yards  around  the  end, 
followed  by  a  line  gain  of  6  yards. 
Broshinski  took  the  ball  for  a  5- 
yard  gain,  Wolfe  pressed  the  line 
for  5  yards  and  Dawson  added  6 
more.  A  quarterback  play  was 
then  in  action,  and  Corcoran  cov- 
ered 15  yards.  Broshinski  then 
seized  the  ball  and  crossed  the 
varsity's  goal  line. 

Corcoran  endeavored  to  kick 
goal,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  pigskin  was  brought  to  the 
centre  and  kicked  again  by  Cos- 
tello to  the  soldiers'  15-yard  line. 
Wolfe  caught  the  leather  and  was 
downed  by  a  magnificent  tackle 
by  Boudreaux.  Wade  took  the 
ball  but  was  intercepted  by  Cos- 
tello, and  a  loss  of  three  yards  was 
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suffered  by  the  soldiers.  Robert- 
son was  called  next  and  advanced 
2  yards.  Dawson  tried  a  kick,  but 
that  was  blocked. 

The  college  took  the  ball.  Fran- 
eez  gained  2  yards  and  then  time 
was  called  by  the  referee. 

During  the  intermission  the  col- 
lege songs  were  heard,  which  the 
soldiers  answered  with  Uncle 
Sam's  field  cries. 

Corcoran  opened  the  play  by 
booting  the  leather  to  Becker, 
who  caught  it  and  advanced  10 
yards,  downed  by  Hartman  and 
Henrick.  A  series  of  brilliantly 
executed  plays  landed  the  leather 
on  the  opposite  side,  but  it  was 
lost  there. 

Corcoran  then  drilled  a  number 
of  line  plays  and  brought  the  ball 
to  the  35-yard  line.  Robertson 
then  lost  2  yards.  The  quarter- 
back was  again  tried,  but  was 
stopped,  for  no  gain.  Dawson 
kicked  the  ball  to  the  college  20- 
yard  line.  Francez  seized  it  and 
made  a  magnificent  run.  He  was 
stopped  only  on  the  soldiers'  25- 
yard  line.  O'Niell  was  sent  around 
right  end  for  a  gain  of  2  yards  and 
Fahy  advanced  a  yard.  Costello 
kicked  and  sent  the  ball  to  Daw- 
son, who  was  neatly  downed  by 
Darragh.  Broshinki  was  given  the 
ball  for  a  gain  of  10  yards.  Wade 
counted  6  more,  and  Wolfe  gained 
another  10.  Dawson  went  around 
the  end  and  dropped  the  ball  on  a 
tackle  by  Francez.  Boudreaux 
fell  on  the  ball. 

Again  the  Spring  Hill  boys  did 
some  effective  playing.  McCor- 
mick  made  a,  25-yard  run.     O'Neil 


placed  the  ball  on  the  soldiers7  15- 
yard  line.  Fahy  gained  3  yards 
and  McHatton  2.  The  men  from 
across  Mobile  bay  fought  hard  to 
defend  their  goal,  but  the  on- 
slought  of  the  Spring  Hill  bunch 
was  too  much  for  them,  and  Fran- 
cez was  shot  over  the  line  for  a 
goal. 

As  with  the  soldiers,  the  col- 
legians failed  to  kick  the  goal. 

Once  more  the  pigskin  was 
brought  to  the  center  of  the  grid- 
iron, and  on  the  soldiers7  kick 
Darragh  caught  the  leather  and 
plowed  through  the  mass  of  sol- 
diers. He  was  downed  by  Corco- 
ran and  Wolfe. 

For  ten  minutes  more   the    ball 
was  struggled  for  with  equal  force, 
but  the  half  ended  with  equal  hon 
ors,  leaving  the  score  5  to  5. 

Captains  Boudreaux  and  Corco- 
ran acknowledged  a  hard  fought 
game,  and  Palmer  Pillans,  the  col- 
lege coach,  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  playing. 

The  following  is  the  line-up  : 

College.         Positions.        Soldiers. 

O'Niell L.  E Robertson 

Casserly  L.  T Reies 

Darragh L.  G Hendrick 

Brown C     Zimmerman 

Becker R.  G Mcllree 

Boudreaux(capt)  R.  T Hartman 

McHatton R.  E Wade- 

Costello Q    Corcoran  (capt.) 

McCormick L.  H Wolfe 

Fahy R.  H  Broshinski 

Francez F Dawson 

Score:  College  5,  Soldiers  5. 

Touchdowns:  Frances  1,  Brosh- 
inski 1. 

Time  of  halves:  20  minutes,  30 
minutes. 
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Referee,  Holcombe,  of  Mobile; 
umpire,  Walsh,  of  Spring  Hill; 
linesmen,  Klos  and  Clark,  of 
Spring  Hill;  timers,  McAdams 
and  Sarpy,  of  Spring  Hill. 

JUNIOR  The      Junior 

FOOTBALL  TEAM.  Football 
Team  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members : 

E.  Dupont,  center;  T.  McGrath, 
left  guard;  G.  McHardy,  left 
tackle;  J.  Meininger,  left  end;  W. 
Gardner,  right  guard;  S.  Hebert, 
right  tackle;  R.  Anton,  right  end; 
W.  Villamil,  quarterback:  W.  Fos- 
sier,  right  halfback;  S.  Frederic, 
left  halfback;  W.  McHardy,  full- 
back. 

FIELD  DAY.  Mobile,  Ala.,  Novem- 
ber 8. — The  annual  athletic  games 
were  held  last  Friday,  November 
1.  The  following  is  the  record  of 
the  results  in  the  senior  division  : 

Forty-Yard  Dash— First,  A. 
Stollenwerck,  5  seconds;  second, 
R.  Flautt;  third,  0.  Savini. 

One  Hundred  Yard  Dash — First, 
A.  Stollenwerck.  11  seconds; 
second,  0.  Savini;  third,  0.  Oos- 
tello. 

One  Mile  Run— First,  R.  Flautt, 
4  minutes,  59  seconds;  second, 
S.  Patout,  third,  Levron. 

Putting  16-Pound  Shot— First, 
J.  Quinn,  34  feet;  second,  D. 
Boudreaux;  third,  A.  Stollen- 
werck. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First, 
A.  Stollenwerck,  19  feet  3  inches; 
second,  C.  Savini;  third,  S.  Patout. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — First, 
A.    Stollenwerck,    9   feet   11    1-2 


inches;  second,  0.  Savini;  third, 
R.  Sandoz. 

Running  High  Jump — First,  0. 
Savini,  5  feet  8  inches;  second,  A. 
Stollenwerck;  third,  R.  Flautt. 

High  Kick— First,  0.  Savini,  8 
1-2  feet;  second,  W.  Klos;  third, 
G.  Ohoppin. 

Throwing  Baseball — First,  S. 
Patout,  314  feet;  second,  A.  Stol- 
lenwerck; third,  0.  Oostello. 

One  Mile  Relay  Race  (between 
teams  from  classical  and  commer- 
cial departments) — Won  by  the 
team  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment— J.  Walsh,  captain;  J.  Mc- 
Keon;  R.  Flautt,  0.  Francez,  H. 
Badeaux.  Time,  4  minutes  5 
seconds. 

Tugs  of  War  —  Between  the 
"Never  Wins"  and  "Always 
Loses":  Won  by  the  "Never 
Wins."     Captain  D.  Boudreaux. 

Officers — Referee — W.  A.  Mc- 
Adam;  starter,  P.  L.  Sarpy. 

Judges  at  Finish — J.  Brown,  B. 
Layton,  E.  Barguieres. 

Judges  of  Jumping  and  Weights 
—J.  Walsh,  B.  Fahy.  L.  Kearns, 
M.  Touart,  V.  Becker. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION.    . 

High  Jump — First  division  : 
First,  W.Fossier;  second,  F.  Giuli; 
third,  T.  McGrath.  Second  divi- 
sion:  First,  J.  Neely;  second,  0. 
Spotswood;  third,  G.  Whipple. 

Jumping  Oft  Rings — First  di- 
vision: First,  J.  Rapier;  second, 
W.  Fossier;  third,  W.  Gardiner. 
Second  division:  First,  R.  Blouin; 
second,  M.  Dufilho;  third,  0. 
Spotswood. 

Running     Broad     Jump — First 
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division:  First,  J.  Rapier;  second, 
C.  Tait;  third,  S.  Frederic.  Second 
division:  First,  J.  Kennard; 
second,  J.  Neely;  third,  0.  Spots- 
wood. 

Throwing  Baseball — First  di- 
vision: First,  S.  Frederic;  second, 
C.  Smokey;  third,  J.  Rapier.  Sec- 
ond division:  First,  M.  Dufilho; 
second,  J.  Quintero;  third,  H. 
Touart. 

Fifty  Yards  Dash — First  divi- 
sion: First,  S.  Frederic;  second, 
J.  Rapier;  third,  J.  Meininger. 
Second  division:  First,  J.  Neely; 
second  J.  Kennard;  third,  M.  Du- 
filho. 

Hundred  Yard  Dash — First  di- 
vision: First,  J.  Meininger;  sec- 
ond, S.  Frederic;  third,  J.  Rapier. 
Second  division:  First,  J.  Neely; 
second,  M.  Dufilho;  third,  H. 
Wagner. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — First 
division:  First,  J.  Rapier;  sec- 
ond, C.  Smokey;  third,  W.  Gard- 
ner. Second  division:  First,  W. 
Whipple;  second,  J.  Neely;  third, 
C.  Spotswood. 

Putting  Shot — First  division: 
First,  W.  McHardy;  second,  J. 
Rapier;  third,  S.  Frederic. 

Judges— P.  Norville,  D.  Staf- 
ford, O.  McAdam,  0.  Blanchette. 

On  Sunday  the  distribution  of 
prizes  took  place.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  in  the  senior  divi- 
sion to  Amasa  D.  Stollenwerck 
for  the  greatest  number  of 
points  scored,  and  in  the 
junior  division  a  silver  medal 
to  James  Rapier.  Handsome 
prizes  were  given  to  the 
first  and  second  in  all  the  events, 


The  brass  band  rendered  some 
choice  selections,  and  the  presi- 
dent made  an  address  to  the  boys 
on  the  importance  of  athletics. 
He  exhorted  them  to  cultivate  a 
"mens  sana  in  corpere  sano,"  a 
healthy    mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

The  second  game  of  football 
was  played  on  Thanksgiving  day 
between  the  Spring  Hill  team  and 
the  Chrysanthemums  of  Mobile. 
The  college  team  was  defeated  by 
a  score  of  12-0. 

Costello  kicked  off  for  Spring- 
hill  and  the  ball  was  caught  by 
Cooper  and  brought  back  twenty- 
five  yards.  After  a  series  of  gains 
the  ball  went  to  Spring  Hill  on  a 
fumble.  The  eleven  from  Mobile 
held  the  Spring  Hill  eleven  and 
they  were  forced  to  punt  and  the 
ball  went  behind  the  line.  It  was 
brought  to  Chrysanthemums'  20- 
yard  line.  Cooper  kicked  off  and 
the  ball  was  brought  back  by 
Spring  Hill  ten  yards.  As  he  tack- 
led Francez  for  a  4-yard  loss.  The 
ball  went  to  the  Chrysanthemums 
on  downs.  Wilson  made  a  run  of 
seventy  yards  and  was  tackled  by 
Francez.  Cooper  was  shoved 
through  the  line  for  a  touch-down 
and  kicked  the  goal ;  6  to  0 ;  time 
thirteen  minutes  play.  After  a 
short  play  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  time  was  called  with  the 
ball  on  the  35-yard  line. 

Spring  Hill  kicked  off  on  the 
second  half  and  Cooper  caught 
the  ball  and  brought  it  back 
twenty-five  yards.  Cooper  went 
through  left  tackle  for  a  15- 
yard  gain.  After  considerable 
gains  by  Wilson,   McKinstry  and 
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Ashe,  Cooper  made  another  touch 
down  and  kicked  the  goal  after  six 
minutes'  play;  score  12  to  0. 

The  ball  was  carried  back  and 
forth  mainly  on  Spring  Hill  terri- 
tory, and,  with  one  minute  to  play, 
was  on  Spring  Hill's  5-yard  line 
and  was  held  there  by  the  eleven 
from  Mobile,  Spring  Hill  being 
forced  to  punt.  Time  was  called 
just  as  Brown,  of  Mobile,  had 
caught  the  ball.  The  feature  of 
the  game  was  Cooper's  bucking 
of  the  line. 


The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Spring  Hill  College— R.  E.  Mc- 
Hatton,  R.  T.  Boudreax,  R.  G. 
Becker,  C.  Brown,  L.  G.  Darragh, 
L.  T.  Casserly,  L.  E.  O'Niell,  J.  B. 
Costello,  L.  H.  B.  McCormick, 
R.  H.B  .  Sullivan,  F.  B.  Franc  ez. 

Chrysanthemums — Turner,  Wil- 
son, Houston,  Lindsay,  Martinez, 
Ashe,  Tonsmeire,  Brown,  McKin- 
stry,  Wilson,  Paul,  Cooper. 

Hartwell  umpire,  and  Julian 
Duffee  referee. 


ALLUMINI  JOTTINGS 


GRADUATES  T.  J.  Touart,  '01,  is 
OF '01.  following  the   Law 

Course  of  Georgetown  University 
at  the  same  time  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  Post  Graduate 
Course. 

J.  H.  Ryan,  '01,  is  also  at  George- 
town, attending  the  lectures  of 
the  Law  School. 

G.  S.  McCarty,  '01,  is  studying 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore. 

C.  A.  LeloDg,  '01,  is  pursuing  a 
course  in  electrical  engineering  at 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

A.  F.  Brooks,  '01,  is  studying 
medicine  at  Tulane. 

Hon.  David  E.  Duchamp  was 
married  on  the  28th  of  November 
to  Miss  E.  Duchamp,  at  St.  Mar- 
tinville.  Hon.  D.  Duchamp  grad- 
uated at  Spring  Hill  in  1897,  with 
highest  honors.  While  on  his 
honeymoon  he  payed  a  visit  to 
his  Alma  Mater.     The  Review  ex- 


tends congratulations  and  offers 
good  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Du- 
champ. 

HON.  OSCAR  Hon-  Oscar  Arroyo 
ARROYO.  died  in  New  Or- 
on  November  3rd,  1901.  Hon. 
Arroyo  was  one  of  the  oldest  liv- 
ing alumni  of  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, having  resided  there  as  far 
back  as  1840.  At  the  age  twenty- 
four  he  was  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  court  in  Plaquemine 
parish.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  was  provost  marshal  1  of 
Plaquemine  parish  when  New 
Orleans  was  taken  by  the  Fede- 
rals. Mr.  Arroyo  made  his  way 
through  the  lines  and  reached 
Mobile,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Shreveport  He  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Governor  Al- 
len and  served  as  such  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  then  came  to 
New  Orleans   and    was  appointed 
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customs  inspector.  He  served 
also  as  private  secretary  to  Gov 
ernor  Nichols,  and  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Foster  special  com- 
missioner to  investigate  civil  war 
claims  at  Washington.  His  last 
political  appointment  was  assis* 
tant  cashier  of  the  mint.  Mr.  Ar- 
royo retired  from  public  life  about 
three  years  ago. 

PAUL  J.  Paul  J.  Boudous- 
BOUDOUSQUIE.  quie,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Spring  Hill  in  1895,  in  the 
commercial  course,  died  at  Den- 
ver Col.,  June  11th,  1901.  He  had 
been  married  only  two  months 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  pneu- 
monia. The  Review  extends  its 
sincere  condolence  to  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

VISITORS.  Since  the  opening  of 
schools  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
welcoming  the  following  as  visi- 
tors to  the  College : 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Mobile;  Very  Rev.  C.  T. 
O'Callaghan,  D.  D.,  vicar-general 
of  Moblile;  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  Rev. 
H.    A.    O'Brien,  Rev.    J.    Kelly, 


Rev.  E.  Kirwan,  Rev.  P.  J.  Leon- 
ard, Rev.  E.  J.  Coyle;  Rev.  D. 
Savage,  of  Montgomery;  Very 
Rev.  W.  Power,  S.  J.,  of  New  Or- 
leans; Rev.  J.  Downey,  S.  J;  Rev. 
P.  Murphy,  S.  J.;  Rev.  E.  Gaff- 
ney,  S.  J.;  Rev.  J.  O'Connor,  S.J.; 
Rev.  H.  S.  Maring,  S.  J.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jesuit  College,  New 
Orleans;  Rev.  J.  Lonergan;  S.  J; 
of  Galveston,  Tex.;  Rev.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, S.  J.  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.;  Rev.  Jos.  Winkelreid,  S.  J. 
of  Macon,  Ga.;  Rev.  D.  Beaude- 
quin,  S.  J.;  Rev.  J.  Heidenkamp, 
S.J.;Rev.  P.Faget,  S.  J.  Major  P. 
C.  Hannon,  of  Mobile;  Mr.  L.  Fa- 
bacher,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  Jos. 
Buckley,  New  Orleans;  Mr.  Thos. 
Rapier,  New  Orelans. 

OUR  We    acknowledge 

EXCHANGES,  the  receipt  of  the 
following  college  papers  :  The 
Georgetown  College  Journal,  The 
Fordham  Monthly,  The  Shamrock, 
The  Reveille,  St.  Mary's  Chimes, 
Blue  and  Gold,  Pascua,  Florida, 
Normal  Echoes,  The  High  School 
World. 


L.   D.  S. 
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Spring  Hill  College, 

MOBILE,  ALA. 

PRING  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Mobile,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which 
renders  its  situation  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods 
afford  the  most  pleasant  summer  walks.  A  never-failing  spring  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  within  the  College  grounds,  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
lasting  supply  of  water  to  a  beautiful  lake  where  the  students  may  safely 
enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swimming.  Long  experience  has  proved 
that,  owing  to  its  position,  the  College  is  entirely  exempt  from  those  dis- 
eases which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and  empowered  in  1840 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  Directors  of  the  Institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
which,  from  its  origin,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  youth.  They 
will  endeavor  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  evincing  on  all  occasions  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge,  by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote 
their  advancement,  and  by  keeping  a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their 
conduct.  The  exercise  of  their  authority  will  be  mild  without  being  remiss, 
in  enforcing  that  strict  discipline  and  good  order  so  essential  for  the  proper 
culture  of  both  mind  and  heart.  By  this  two-fold  education,  which  is  based 
upon  Religion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all  their  energies  not  only  to 
adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge,  but  also  to  instil 
into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  the  duties  which  they 
will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life. 

The  public  worship  of  the  Institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion  ; 
however,  pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided  that,  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  exterior 
exercises  of  worship. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated 
to  suit  not  only  the  wants,  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three 
principal  courses  under  the  names  of    PREPARATORY,  COMMERCIAL  and 

Classical. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are  optional, 
and  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class  rooms, 
library,  reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  afford  every  facility  for  the 
self-improvement  and  physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

For  catalogue,  &c,  apply  to  REV.  W.  J.  TYRRELL,  S.  J.,  President. 
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A  PSALM  FOR  MAY. 


t-^L 


MOTHER  !   matchless  word  of  love  ! 

Proudest  boast  we  claim. 
Once  a  Saviour  from  above 

Called  Thee  by  that  name  ; 
Once,  a  Babe,  He  lisped  it  low; 
Once,  in  agonies  of  woe. 


PEERLESS  ONE!  Thy  glories  fair 
Valor's  deeds  inflame ! 

Minstrel  bards  in  martial  air 
Twine  Thy  sweetest  name. 

Sculptured  temples'  sacred  lays 

Swell  the  anthems  of  Thy  praise. 
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VIRGIN!  spotless,  undefiled 

By  the  faintest  stain, 
Thou,  Immaculate  art  styled 

First,  divinest  Fane ! 
Snowy  peaks  that  gleam  afar 
Of  Thy  grace  weak  emblems  are. 

QUEEN  !  Thy  empire's  mighty  sway 

Reaches  far  and  wide; 
From  the  Artie's  snow-bound  bay, 

To  the  farthest  tide  : 
Angel  choirs  Thy  praises  trill, 
Winged  Cherubs  do  Thy  will. 

MOTHER  !  on  that  sacred  name 

Once  again  I  call, 
Of  Thy  many-titled  fame, 

Far  surpassing  all : 
Oh  !  'mid  life's  unceasing  woe, 
Mother,  may  Thy  comfort  flow  ! 

Like  a  feathered  songster's  note 

In  the  forest  deep, 
Like  the  sound  where  wavelets  float 

On  the  shore  asleep, 
So  that  name  in  human  heart 
Bids  the  holiest  memories  start. 

Xavier. 


Rev.  Adrien    Rouquette 


CHATA  -  I  MA. 


CHATA-IMA!  Who  is  Chata- 
Ima?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  Chata-Ima?  These  were  the 
questions  which  people  would  ask 
on  seeing  this  strange  name  on  the 
title  page  of  a  French  novel  some 
forty  years  ago.  Soon,  however, 
it  became  known  that  the  author 
hidden  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Ohata  Ima,  was  the  Rev.  Adrien 
Eouquette,  the  poet-priest  of  New 
Orleans,  the  apostle  and  friend  of 
the  Ohacta  Indians. 

Adrien  Eouquette  was  born  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1813  He  had  a  brother, 
three  years  older  than  himself, 
called  Dominic.  The  two  broth- 
ers all  through  life  were  closely 
united  in  thought  and  sentiment. 
Dominic,  too,  was  a  poet;  some 
critics  even  rank  him  above  his 
gifted  brother.  Still,  Dominic  is 
less  known  than  Adrien,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he  pub- 
lished fewer  works ;  moreover, 
he  wrote  in  French  only,  whilst 
Adrien's  muse  sang  both  in  French 
and  in  English. 

Adrien,  together  with  his  broth- 
er, spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
happy  childhood  in  the  pine  for- 
ests that  border  and  overshadow 
the  clear  and  deep  stream,  to 
which  the  Choctaw  tribe  have 
given  the  name  of  Buchuwa,  and 
which  empties  itself  into  the 
beautiful  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age 
to  begin  his  studies,  he  was  sent 
to    France.      The    two     brothers 


sailed  from  New  Orleans  for 
Nantes,  on  board  the  American 
brig,  Waltham.  After  completing 
his  course  of  studies,  not  without 
success,  at  the  College  of  Nantes, 
he  spent  ten  years  in  traveling 
through  Europe.  He  visited  the 
principal  capitals ;  he  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  in  the  circles 
of  polite  society,   took  part  in  all 


ADRIEN  ROUQUETTE  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

its  pleasures  and  follies.  But  soon 
he  became  sadly  disappointed,  and 
recoiled  with  disgust  from  the  arti- 
ficial pleasures,  and  gilded  vice  of 
a  corrupt  society.  He  had  met 
such  illustrious  personages  as 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  La- 
prade,  Barthelemy,  and  had  listen- 
ed to  the  sublime  eloquence  of  La- 
cordaire  and  de  Kavignan.  But 
he  soon  left  all  without  feeling  the 
least  regret,  so  ardent  was  his 
longing  for  a  life  freer  and  purer, 
amidst   the    flowers  and    birds  of 
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his  vast  savannas,  beneath  the 
American  sky. 

On  his  return  to  New  Orleans 
he  resumed  his  former  life  in  the 
desert.  The  two  brothers,  always 
inseparable,  spent  their  days 
among  the  Indians — a  remnant 
of  the  once  powerful  Choctaw 
tribe,  settled  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  "They  lived." 
writes  Alcee  Fortier,  "in  solitary 
Bonfuca,  in  the  magnificent  pine 
forest,  watered  by  the  romantic 
rivers  Tchefuncta,  Bogue  Falaya 
and  Bayou  Lacombe.  In  the  wig- 
wams of  Indians,  the  brothers 
used  to  sit  and  smoke  the  calumet 
with  the  chiefs,  or  gaze  on  the  si- 
lent squaws  skilfully  weaving  the 
wicker  baskets."  They  learned  the 
language  of  the  Indians  and  fixed  it 
in  print,  and  in  their  turn  taught 
the  Indians  to  read  and  write. 

Adrien  has  beautifully  sung  the 
praises  of  solitude.  We  quote 
from  one  of  his  later  poems  : 

Flee  thou  the  bustling  cities,  flee  ! 

Thy  refuge  let  the  desert  be  ! 

Flee,  and  be  strong,  flee  and  be  good  ; 

Flee  to  the  realm  of  solitude  ; 

Flee  where  the  sage  and  the  great  have 

fled, 
Where  holy  men  by  grace  were  led, 
Where  all  is  peace  and  all  isjoy, 
And  calm  delight  without  alloy  ! 
Flee,  and  be  chaste  ;    flee,  and  be  wise; 
The  desert  is  a  paradise. 

Come  to  the  woods,  come  thou  with  me, 
There  to  be  calm,  there  to  be  free ; 
Come  to  the  woods  where  God  will  feed 
In  home  of  leaves,  on  couch  of  weed  ; 
Come  to  the  grove,  where  silence  broods, 
Where  dies  all    noise,  where  cease  all 

feuds  ; 
Come  where  the  troubled  soul  diseased 
Ih  soon  renewed,  is  soon  appeased, 


Soon  lulled  to  rest,  to  quietness, 
Sunk  into  deep  forgetfulness. 

Come  to  the  woods,  the  home  of  prayer, 
Where  man  is  far,  and  God  is  near; 
Where  silence,  wed  to  solitude, 
In  close  embrace  of  brotherhood, 
With   mantling  love   so   wraps    man's 

soul, 
That  days  may  dawn  and  o'er  it  roll, 
Unheeded  in  their  course,  unfelt, 
While  he,  in  ecstacy,  has  knelt. 

Come  to  the  woods,  where  speaks  the 

voice 
That  may  instruct,  and  may  rejoice; 
Where  speaks  the  voice  of  God,  in  tones 
Of  thunder,  or  in  sweetest  moans 
Of  breezes,  fraught  with  wild  perfumes 
Of  prairie-flowers  and  forest-blooms  ; 
Where  thou  may'st  catch  the  spirit  wild 
Of  nature's  proud  untutored  child. 

In  the  year  1*45,  he  was  ordain- 
ed priest  at  New  Orleans  by  Arch- 
bishop A.  Blanc,  his  faithful  and 
steadfast  friend.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  Indians  across  the 
lake,  and  devoted  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare.  The  grateful 
Indians  bestowed  upon  him  the 
name  of  Chata-Ima,  which  means 
Chata-like,  or  living  like  or  identi- 
fied with  the  Ohatas.  Father 
Rouquette  was  very  proud  of  this 
name,  and  considered  it  the  great- 
est distinction  that  could  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  Full 
of  admiration  for  the  ancient  soli- 
taries of  Syria  and  Egypt,  he 
dreamt  of  reviving  in  America  the 
eremitical  life.  In  defense  of  bis 
plan  he  published  in  1852  a  work 
entitled  "  La  Th^baide  en  Amer- 
ique."  This  work  was  severely 
criticized.  It  was  thought  that 
the  author  extolled  too  highly,  and 
was  somewhat   exaggerated  in  his 
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praises  of  the  ancient  contempla- 
tives,  while  he  seemed  to  cast  a 
certain  discredit  on  the  active  life 
of  the  modern  monastic  orders. 

His  first  published  work  was 
"  Les  Savanes,  Poesies  Ameri- 
caines"  (Paris,  1841).  It  was  fa- 
vorably received  and  highly 
praised  by  the  French  critics. 
"  Wild  Flowers,  Sacred  Poetry  " 
(New  Orleans,  1842),  came  next. 
As  an  example  of  his  English  style 
we  select  the  following: 

The  Wild  Lily  and  the  Passion 
Flower. 

1.  Sweet  flower  of  light, 
The  queen  of  solitude, 

The  image  bright 
Of  grace-born  maidenhood, 

Thou  risest  tall 
'Midst  struggling  weeds  that  droop: — 

Thy  lieges  all, 
They  humbly  bow  and  stoop. 

2.  Dark  color'd  flower, 
How  solemn,  awful,  sad  !  — 

I  feel  thy  power, 
0  king,  in  purple  clad  ! 

With  head  recline, 
Thou  art  the  emblem  dear 

Of  woes  divine; 
The  flower  I  most  revere  ! 

3.  The  lily  white, 

The  purple  passion  flower, 

Mount  Thabor  bright, 
The  gloomy  olive  bower. 

Such  is  our  life,  — 
Alternate  joys  and  woes, 

Short  peace,  long  strife, 
Few  friends  and  many  foes ! 

4.  My  friend,  away 

All  wailings  here  below  ; 

The  royal  way 
To  realms  above  is  woe  ! 

To  suffer  much 
Has  been  the  fate  <  f  saints  ; 
Our  fate  is  such  :  — 
Away,  away  all  plaints! 


"  La  Thebaide,  ou  Apologie  de 
la  vie  Solitaire  et  Contemplative," 
was  published  in  1852.  "  L'An- 
toniade,  ou  la  Solitude  avec  Dieu, 
poeme  eremitique,"  saw  the  light 
in  1860.  In  1873  he  published  in 
English  his  poem :  "  Catherine 
Tegahkwita,  the  Saint  of  Caugh- 
nawaga."  This  work  was  highly 
esteemed  by  American  men  of 
letters,  as  the  following  notes 
will  testify : 

Cambridge,  Nov.  12,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  your  poem 
(Catherine  Tegahkwita)  with  great 
interest  and  attention.  What  most 
strikes  me  in  it,  is  its  nearness  to  na- 
ture, so  to  speak,  the  kind  of  passion 
you  have  for  wild  wood  and  the  aspect 
ef  earth  and  sky,  which  leads  you  away 
from  your  story,  and  prevents  you  from 
telling  it  with  the  directness  you  might 
otherwise  do.  Is  this  a  fault?  I  know 
not.  You  might  perhaps  lose  more  by 
taking  the  opposite  course. 

Yours  truly,      H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  Nov.  4,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  looked  over 
your  poem  of  the  Saint  of  Uaughnawaga 
(Catherine  Tegahkwita),  with  deep 
sympathy,  in  the  enthusiasm  both  for 
nature  and  religion  by  which  it  is  per- 
vaded, and  with  much  delight  in  the 
poetic  spirit  of  such  passages  as  that 
relating  to  the  m(  eking  bird,  and  the 
soliloquy  of  Catherine  at  the  time  of 
her  baptism.  The  story  of  your  poem 
purports  to  be  related  by  an  Indian, 
and  there  is  a  certain  dramatic  pro- 
priety in  the  peculiarities  of  dialect 
which  you  have  adopted  in  his  narra- 
tion. My  interest  in  the  first  part  was 
such,  that  I  shall  read  it  (the  second 
part)  at  the  next  moment  of  leisure- 

I  am,  sir,  cordially  yours, 

W.  C.  Bryant. 

We  give  a  few  extracts  of  the 
American  Mocking  Bird,  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  by  Mr.  Bryant: 
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Thy  varied  strains,  O  minstrel  bird, 
Oft    gazing,    wond'ring    crowds     have 

heard ; 
Heard  in  their  wild  variety, 
And  yet  their  sternest  unity. 
Thou  canst  all  others  imitate, 
All  others,  matching,  emulate; 
And  yet  thou  art  thyself  unmatched  ; 
Thy  magic  none  has  ever  snatched, 
And  none  the  bays  shall  win  from  thee. 
Thou  art  a  living  melody. 
The  soul  of  music,  breathing  forth, 
Is  echoed  through  thy  voice  on  earth  ; 
The  inexpressible,  expressed  ; 
And  the  expressed,  repeated  best. 
****** 
O  poet,  born  midst  orange-groves, 
In  climes  that  Nature  most  beloves, 
Thy  voice,  although  it  have  a  spell, 
That  stills  the  voice  of  Philomel, — 
Thy  voice  is  not  enough  to  vent 
Thy  frenzied  soul  in  wildest  chant; 
Drunk  and  run  mad  with  music's  love, 
in  rhythmicflight,  thouseemst  to  move 
Through  airy  space  ;  or  soar  entranced 
On  fluttering  wings — 
O  virtuoso, — whose  wide  sway, 
Whose  compass    vast    and    boundless 

range, 
Whose  stretch  of  voice  so  strange, 
Some  seem  to  doubt,— thou  hast  no  peer, 
No  match,  in  either  hemisphere. 
Unrivalled  in  thy  lyric  strain 
All  own  thy  undisputed  reign. 

"La  Nouvelle  Atala,  ou  la  Fille 
de  l'Esprit  Legende  Indienne," 
was  published  1879.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  author's  greatest  work. 
u  The  New  Atala,"  says  an  English 
critic,"  is  a  charming  novel  in  the 
style  and  spirit  of  Chateaubriand, 
yet  by  no  means  an  imitation  of 
his  "Atala"  or  ■«  Natchez."  "This 
work,"  another  critic  has  said,  "re- 
presents best  the  talent,  so  varied 
and  so  versatile,  of  the  author. 
He  has  put  into  it  his  whole  soul. 
It  is  a  cry  of  his  heart.  In  an  age 
all  taken  up  with   material    inter- 


ests, he  calls  away  the  soul  and 
leads  her  to  the  sublime  aspira- 
tions of  the  ideal." 

His  last  work  was  a  satire  on 
George  W.  Cable's  "  Grandis- 
simes,"  entitled  "  Critical  Dia- 
logue between  Aboo  and  Caboo 
on  a  New  Book,  or  a  Grandissime 
Ascension,"  edited  by  E.  Junius. 

In  1886,  failing  health  compelled 
Fr.  Rouquette  to  leave  his  beloved 
Indians,  and  the  romantic  haunts 
of  St.  Tammany;  he  returned  to 
New  Orleans  where  he  spent  his 
last  days  tenderly  cared  for  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  Thither  would  come  the 
dusky  children  of  the  forest  to 
visit  their  dear  father,  Chata-Ima, 
and  bring  him  such  gifts  as  they 
knew  he  would  like.  Here  he 
calmly  expired  on  July  15,  1887. 
When  the  Chactas  heard  of  their 
beloved  father's  death,  they  came 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  sat  in  silence 
around  the  coffin,  mourning  for 
him  as  they  would  for  their  own 
dead.  Was  he  not  one  of  them  ? 
Was  he  not  Chata-Ima  ! 

We  cannot  do  better  than  con 
elude  this  sketch  with  the  words 
of  John  Dimitry,  Esq. :  "  Chata- 
Ima  is  a  man  of  special  attributes- 
He  is  a  poet,  springing  out  of  a 
thoughtful  childhood  into  a  holy 
priesthood.  He  is  a  priest  rising, 
purified  by  his  sanctity,  into  an  in- 
spired poet.  There  are  some  noim 
de  plume  that,  like  "  Elia,"  make  a 
writer  loved.  There  are  others 
that,  like  "Chata-Ima,"  make  him 
reverenced  in  the  proportion  that 
he  is  beloved." 

Buxton  L.  Layton,  '02. 


The  Squirrel's  Complaint 

TO 

THESE    *     YOUNG     #     GENTLEMEN     *     OP    *     THE 

JUNIOR    *    DIVISION 

WHO     *    AS     *    SQUIRREL  -  TRAPPERS     #     AND     #    SQUIRREL  -  TAMERS 

HAVE     #     BEEN     #     MAKING     #     LIFE     #     MISERABLE 

FOR     #     ME     *     AND     ^     MY     ^    FELLOW  -  PRISONERS     *     DURING 

THE     #•    LAST     *     FEW     *     MONTHS 

THIS    *    COMPLAINT 

IS     *     RESPECTFULLY    *     THOUGH     *    MOURNFULLY     *     DEDICATED. 

THE    SQUIRREL 

List  to  a  captive's  tale, 

Ye  who  are  happy  and  free  ; 

0  that  it  might  avail 

To  save  and  rescue  me  ! 

Once  most  happy  and  free, 

In  the  sweet  and  distant  woods 

1  leapt  from  tree  to  tree 

In  the  happiest,  jolliest  moods. 

One  day  while  I  leapt  and  played, 

Happy  and  free  from  care, 
I  saw  in  the  woodland  laid 

A  nest  with  an  innocent  air. 

Two  little  nuts  so  brown, 

Nestled  within  did  lie. 
Gleefully  I  crept  down, 

Since  nobody  was  nearby. 

Alas  for  my  foolish  joy, 

That  nest  was  a  prison-trap, 
Set  by  a  heartless  boy, 

To  cause  me  this  mishap. 

Soon  in  his  pocket  concealed, 

He  carried  me  far  away  ; 
Far  from  forest  and  field, 

And  the  joyous  light  of  day. 
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In  a  college  drear  and  bleak 

He  holds  me  a  captive  thrall, 

Neglecting  his  Latin  and  Greek, 
In  class  and  in  study-hall. 

Far  better  for  both,  I  opine, 

If  I  were  once  more  free 
Since  my  master  loses  his  time 

In  teasing  and  bothering  me. 

When  the  prefect  is  not  in  sight, 

And  no  one  is  there  to  see, 
He  puts  to  his  lips  something  white, 

And  lights  it  cautiously. 

Blowing  the  smoke  in  my  face, 

He  puffs  with  greatest  glee, 
Laughing  with  naughty  grace, 

To  see  how  it  worries  me. 

This  he  protests  he  did 

Since  it  makes  me  tame,  he  says — 
Poor  little  innocent  "  kid  " 

He  ought  to  correct  his  ways  ! 

Yet  when  this  homesick  boy 

Sighs  for  his  mamma  dear, 
And  numbers  the  days  with  joy 

That  must  pass  till  vacations  are  here) 

Never  a  thought  he  gives 

To  his  prisoner  secure; 
Never  a  thought  how  he  lives, 

Nor  the  sorrows  he  has  to  endure. 


Days  I  cannot  add, 

Nor  scribble  them  over  the  wall — 
Naught  for  me  but  look  glad 

And  follow  my  master's  call. 

Oh,  could  I  once  more  roam, 

Blithe  and  happy  and  free, 
Where  in  my  forest  home 

I  leapt  from  tree  to  tree  ! 

Thos.  P.  Norville,  Jr.,  '04, 


Elegies. 


i. 

Tread  softly!  —  they  are  sleeping 
Souls  that  can  never  die  ! 

In  life  they  wept  their  weeping : 
Their  comfort — God  on  high  ! 

The  pomp  of  earth  around  them 
They  nobly  trampled  down  : 

The  only  chain  that  bound  them 
-Their  God — is  now  their  crown  1 


Forever  gone  the  breath 
So  pure,  so  meek  ! 

But  clearer  now  in  death 
Their  accents  speak  ! 

In  life  unseen,  unknown, 
Hard  paths  they  trod, 

Lost  save  to  One  alone— 
Their  fame  with  God  ! 


A.  C.  M. 


JO  (f 
The    Camellia 


ONE  of  the  first  things  that 
strikes  a  visitor  to  Spring  Hill 
College  is  the  wealth  of  flowers 
he  sees  displayed  everywhere. 
Whatever  may  be  the  month  or 
the  season  of  the  year,  flowers 
bloom  in  the  woods  and  gardens 
in  rich  profusion. 

In  early  spring,  which  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  woods  are  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  the  yellow  jessamine.  In 
April,  the  dogwood  puts  forth  its 
snow-white  blossoms  and  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  light- 
green  foliage  of  the  oak  and  beech 
and  the  darker  hue  of  the  pine  and 
cedar.  The  wistaria,  the  laurel, 
the  Cherokee  rose,  the  azalia, 
and  a  countless  variety  of  wild 
flowers,  gaudy  in  color  and  rich  in 
perfume,  delight  the  eye  wherever 
it  gazes. 

During  summer,  the  myrtle 
waves  its  red  tufts,  the  oleander 
puts  forth  its  delicately-scented 
blossoms,  the  magnolia  with  its 
huge  white  flowers  perfumes  the 
air. 

From  March  till  December 
roses  of  every  color  and  every 
variety  never  cease  to  bloom. 

In  the  months  of  January  and 
February,    when   nature  seems  to 


be  buried  in  sleep,  when  even  the 
autumn  flowers  have  disappeared, 
it  is  then  that  the  Camellia  blooms' 
in  all  its  glory.  Thousands  of 
blossoms,  hiding  almost  its  dark 
green  leaves,  make  it  appear  as 
some  gigantic  bouquet  of  red  or 
white. 

The  Camellia  belongs  to  the 
genus  of  Ternstromiaceae,  and  is 
remarkable  foi  its  evergreen  lau- 
rel-like foliage,  and  its  handsome 
rose-like  flowers,  whence  the  com- 
mon species  Camellia  Japonica  is 
sometimes  called  the  Japan  rose. 
The  plant  had  been  cultivated  by 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  long 
previous  to  its  introduction  to 
England  in  1739. 

The  name  Camellia  was  given 
to  these  plants  by  Linnaeus  in 
honor  of  George  Joseph  Camellus 
or  Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit,  who 
traveled  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  plants  of  the  Island  of 
Luzon. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  attains 
at  Spring  Hill  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  ieet.  We  possess  both  the 
single  and  double-flowered  varie- 
ties, some  are  red,  others  pink  or 
white,  others  again  are  striped,  or 
red  blotched  with  white. 

Lestang  P.  Sarpy,  '02. 
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The  following  poem  was  kindly  sent  us  by  an  old  pupil  of  Spring  Hill.  It  was 
read  at  the  Annual  College  Picnic  of  1866.  Should  this  poem  meet  the  eyes  of 
any  of  the  old  students  who  were  at  the  College  just  after  the  war,  it  will  doubt- 
less bring  back  many  a  sweet  and  long  forgotten  memory.  Ed.  S.  H.  R. 

Lines 

Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Picnic  of  the   Philoma  ic  and   Eurodelphian 

Societies  of  Spring  Hill  College,  at  Arlington  Gardens,  and  published 

by  resolution  of  both  Societies, 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  BRADY,  of  Mobile,  Secretary  of  the  Philomatic  So  iety. 

Be  welcome,  my  friends,  on  this  joyful  reunion, 
For  innocent  frolic  and  pleasure  well  earned, 

Grant  freely  your  spirit  sweet  nature's  communion, 
For  which  it  has  long  and  deservedly  yearned. 

For  months  in  the  noblest  career  you  have  labored, 
Of  science  and  art,  for  your  countries  own  weal, 

To  store  up  the  treasures, — and  heaven  has  favored, 
With  flattering  success,  your  untiring  zeal. 

How  sweet  is  the  rest  and  how  soft  is  the  pillow, 

When  duty,  though  arduous,  is  nobly  performed  1 

Thus  gently  the  bark  is  borne  by  the  same  billow 
To  the  haven  of  rest,  which  at  first  had  alarmed. 

Oh,  tire  not  then  in  your  high  aspiration, 

The  goal  you  have  set  'fore  your  eyes  is  in  reach 
Oh,  listen  to  wisdom's  averred  inspiration  : 

"  Exertion  each  hindrance  will  soon  overreach." 

Oh,  do  not,  oh,  do  not  the  path  now  abandon, 

Which  spite  of  obstructions  you  nobly  have  trod  ; 

Seize  eagerly,  seize  the  means  you  may  lay  hand  on, 
Your  country  deserves  it,  your  home,  and  your  God. 

Look  at  Glory's  bright  hand  kindly  stretched  out  before  you, 
It  points  to  the  future,  to  a  richly  set  crown 

What  though  'fore  you  seize  it,  dark  clouds  may  hang  o'er  you, 
Think  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  their  deathless  renown. 

Enshrined  in  her  heart,  the  love  of  a  nation, 

With  wreaths  never  fading,  encircle  your  name  ; 

And  those  coming  after,  in  proud  exultation, 

Shall  point,  with  fond  boast,  at  your  undying  fame. 
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Oh,  let  your  efforts  be  ever  unsparing  ; 

And  with  generous  denial  your  labors  pursue  ; 
Your  country  down  trodden,  in  tears  and  despairing, 

Implores  you, — has  rested  her  hopes  upon  you. 

Look,  look  at  her,  clad  in  dark  mourning,  heart  broken, 
With  fathomless  grief  bending  o'er  the  clay 

Of  her  dear,  slaughtered  sons, — oh,  in  anguish  unspoken 
She  sighs  for  sweet  Liberty,  now  fading  away. 

Reviled  and  prostrated, — no  one  to  defend  her, — 
Her  strong  ones  in  exile,  in  dungeon  or  slain, 

She  prays  to  her  God,  in  His  mercy  to  send  her 
In  her  little  ones  noble  and  brave  hearts  again. 

And  who  are  those  dear  ones,  on  whom  she  now  gazes, 

With  a  fond  parent's  love,  and  a  smile  through  her  tears  ? 

Who  is  likely  to  guide  her,  unscathed,  through  the  mazes, 
Of  woe  and  oppression,  and  allay  all  her  fears  ? 

You,  youth  of  the  South,  the  dear  offspring  of  sorrow, 
To  you  she  now  looks  up  with  hope  and  trust, — 

To  you  she  confides  now  her  fate  of  the  morrow, 
To  prosper  again,  or  to  die  in  her  dust. 

Look  on  the  blue  waves  here  disporting  before  you, 

They  have  borne  on  their  bosom  hearts  lofty  and  brave, 

Alas  !  some  are  laid  low  !  but  still  they  implore  you 

To  remember  the  "  Lost  Cause,"  from  their  watery  grave, 

And  you,  Arlington  Heights,  whereon  gladly  we  stand  now, 
How  sweet,  yet  how  sad  the  thought  you  call  to  mind, 

Of  a  home,  once  so  peaceful, — alas  !  'tis  the  land  now 
Of  graves, — to  the  death  gloom  forever  consigned  ! 

How  forget  the  great  Hero,  those  Heights  once  have  sheltered 
Beneath  their  green  bowers,  on  Potomac's  fair  tide  1 

On  her  dear  country's  fair  shrine,  as  in  heart  blood  she  weltered, 
He  laid  down  his  all  with  a  patriot's  pride. 

May  his  image,  lit  up  with  the  halo  of  glory, 

Be  enshrined  in  your  hearts,  as  the  emblem  of  truth, 

Ever  true  to  his  South  on  the  battle  field  gory 

Or  in  a  low  class  room,  instructing  her  youth. 


The  McGill  Institute. 


TH  B  McGill  Institute  at  Mo- 
bile, was  founded  by  the  late 
Arthur  McGill,  and  is  intended 
to  impart  a  thorough  education  to 
the  Catholic  children  of  Mobile. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill to  found  this  institution  long 
before  his  death,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  his  plan  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  however,  the  first 
steps  toward  carrying  out  his 
cherished  project  were  taken.  As 
a  site  for  the  building,  the  old 
Chandler  homestead,  on  Govern- 
ment street,  was  purchased.  The 
old  building  was  demolished,  and 
soon,  as  if  by  magic,  an  imposing 
and  elegant  edifice  sprang  up. 

At  8  o'clock  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, May  26,  1896,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  McGill  Institute  was 
privately  blessed  by  the  Et.  Rev. 
J.  O'Sullivan  in  the  presence  of 
Rev.  Father  T.  C  O'Callaghan,  Fr. 
Beaudequio,  S.  J.,  Colonel  John 
Rapier,  Felix  McGill,  and  sisters. 

We  quote  from  the  Mobile  Daily 
News,  of  May  28,  1896: 

"To  the  casual  observer  noth- 
ing of  an  unusual  character  seem- 
ed to  be  taking  place,  until  the 
bishop  was  seen  to  remove  his 
hat,  invest  himself  with  his  purple 
stole,  and  take  from  his  pocket 
a  silver  trowel;  in  a  low  and  dis- 
tinct voice  he  read  the  prayers 
usually  said  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  blessing  of  a  corner  stone. 
By  this  time  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by  had  been  arrested,  and 


one  and  all  irrespective  of  creed, 
stood  in  solemn  silence  and  with 
uncovered  heads  listened  to  the 
earnest  invocation  of  the  the 
bishop:  'That  the  Lord  would 
bless  this  cornerstone,  this  found- 
ation, and  that  all  the  works  ema- 
nating from  the  building  would 
be  productive  of  much  good,  and 
redound  to  his  greater  honor  and 
glory.'  He  then  took  the  silver 
trowel,  spread  the  mortar,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  stones,  the  ceremony  was 
completed.  One  could  not  but 
be  impressed  with  the  quiet  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The 
mocking  birds  hovering  around 
and  twittering  from  tree  to  tree, 
with  which  Government  street  so 
beautifully  abounds;  the  sun  shin- 
ing resplendent  against  the  gilded 
crosses  of  the  Cathedral,  as  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  all  nature  at 
this  early  hour,  not  fully  aroused 
into  noisy  activity,  made  up  a  pic- 
ture calm,  serene  and  modest. 
O,  how  truly  typical  of  the  char- 
acter of  him  whose  name  the  in- 
stitution bears.  The  stone  is  of 
pure  white  marble,  with  this  in- 
scription: "McGill  Institute, 
April  21,  1896." 

The  institution  was  to  have 
opened  its  doors  in  October,  1896, 
but  owing  to  the  epidemic  of  yel- 
low fever  prevailing  then,  the 
opening  was  postponed  till  De- 
cember. 

Rev.  J.  Daly  was  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  school,  and  also  taught 
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a  preparatory  class:  Prof.  Malone 
taught  an  intermediate  class,  and 
a  higher  class  was  taught  by  Prof. 
Power. 

In  1898,  Fr.  Daly  was  replaced 
by  Fr.  Coyle,  and  during  the  pres- 


ent term  a  vacancy  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  Prof.  Power. 

The  institution  is  a  great  boon 
to  Mobile,  and  will  do  much  to  ad- 
vance learning  and  religion.     May 
God  reward  the  generous  donor. 
Jos.  Kelly,  '05. 


Professor  Paul  C.  Boudousquie. 


IT  is  now  thirty  years  since 
Paul  C.  Boudousquie  was  se- 
lected by  Spring  Hill  College  as 
teacher  of  drawing. 

For  thirty  years  Professor  Bou- 
dousquie has  devoted  himself  with 
singular  zeal  and  success  to  his 
office. 

Born  on  August  18,  1847,  in 
New  Orleans,  he  received  his  first 
education  at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
that  city.  Later  on  he  came  to 
Spring  Hill  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  was  awarded  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts.  He 
went  to  Paris,  and  entered  Chap- 
tal  College  to  study  engineering. 
He  returned  to  America  during 
the  civil  war,  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  served  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war  in  the  Engin- 
eer Corps.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  responsible  position 
in  the  United  States  Engineer 
Department.  For  more  than  thir- 
ty years  Professor  Boudousquie 
has  been  connected,  in  his  capac- 
ity of  United  States  Assistant 
Engineer,  with  the  vast  works  of 
improvement,  undertaken  by  the 
government  at    Mobile,  Scranton, 


Biloxi,   and   at    Horn     and   Ship 
Islands. 

During  the  last  two  years  Pro- 
fessor P.  C.  Boudousquie  has  been 
supervising  the  improvements  of 
the  Pascagoula  river.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  commerce  of  Scranton,  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Scranton, 
drew  up  the  following  resolutions: 

Rooms  of  the  Pascagoula  ) 
Commercial  Club,     j 
Scranton,  Miss.,  Feb.  22,  1902. 
"Whereas,    the    appropriations 
made   by   Congress   in   1899   and 
1900,  for  the  dredging  of  a  chan- 
nel  in   the   Pascagoula   river,   to 
the  anchorage  in   the   Pascagoula 
harbor,  and  the  improvement   of 
the  harbor  of  Horn    Island,  have 
been  expended,  and  even  a  greater 
depth  than  the  contract  specified, 

obtained,  and 

#  #  *  # 

"Whereas,  the  execution  of  said 
work  has  been  under  the  contin- 
ued and  immediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  P.  C.  Boudousquie,  assistant 
in  the  Engineer  Office  of  this  dis- 
trict, that  scholarly  and  courtly 
gentleman    whose    long  and  con- 
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tinued  service  in  connection  with 
said  office  has  given  him  such  a 
wide  and  varied  experience,  and 
whose  tireless  energy,  marked 
integrity,  high  regard  for  the 
public  good,  and  an  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  Governments  in- 
terests mark  him  as  a  most  worthy 
public  official,  and 

11  Whereas,  an  increase  in  our 
commerce  has  already  responded 
to  the  prompt  completion  of  the 
work,  so  thoroughly  done  and 
promises  to  make  yet  greater  re- 
sponse to  our  continued  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  the  same  ;  now, 
therefore 

"Be  It  Besolved,  by  the  Pasca- 
goula  Commercial  Club,  represent- 
ing the  business  of  the  Port  of 
Pascagoula,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  club  are  hereby  tendered  our 
representative  in  Congress,  the 
Hon.  F.  A.  McLain,  through 
whose  energy  and  effort  we  were 
so  generously  provided  for  by  the 
National  Government, 


#         #  '       #  *         #  # 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that 
this  club  give  expression  to  the 
high  regard  entertained  by  the 
entire  community,  business  and 
otherwise,  for  that  dignified,  cour- 
teous gentleman  and  painstaking 
officer,  Mr.  P.  C.  Boudousquie,  as- 
sistant engineer,  whose  official 
work  in  this  section  of  the  dis- 
trict, has  always  been  intelligent- 
ly and  thoroughly  executed. 

"With  a  quick  conception  of  the 
needs  of  commerce,  and  surround- 
ing conditions,  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  all,  yet  always  keen, 
watchful  and  ever  zealous  of  the 
government's  interest  he  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  performing  his 
d  uty  without  friction  or  flaw,  and  is 
a  man  worthy  of  any  public  trust." 

Another  distinction  was  lately 
conferred  on  Prof.  Boudousquie. 
At  a  meeting  held  May  13, 1902,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iberville  Historical 
Society  of  Mobile. 


Rev.  Louis  Eugene  Nicolet,  S.  J 


T  .THEN  the  students  returned 
"  to  the  College  after  the 
Christmas  vacations,  they  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  Father 
Nicolet,  the  beloved  teacher  of 
the  Second  Grammar  Class,  was 
dead. 

Father  Nicolet  was  taken  ill  in 
the  beginning  of  December.  At 
first  his  indisposition  seemed  to 
be  slight,  but  after  some  time  he 
rapidly   grew   worse,  and  on  De- 


cember 24,  1901,  the  very  day  the 
boys  left  for  their  homes,  he 
breathed  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  his  Creator. 

Louis  Eugene  Nicolet  was  born 
at  Biedisheim,  Alsace,  the  25th 
day  of  July,  1864.  His  parents 
were  staunch  and  devout  Catho- 
lics, who  imparted  to  their  child- 
ren a  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion. Of  their  five  children,  three 
embraced  the  religious  life;  one  of 
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his  sisters  became  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustine;  one  of 
his  brothers  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
Paris;  and  Eugene,  who  entered 
thelSociety  of  Jesus. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Eugene 
manifested  a  great  desire  to  be- 
come a  priest.  He  was  always 
talking,  so  writes  his  brother,  of 
becoming  a  missionary  and  going 
to  convert  the  savages. 

In  1877  the  family  took  up  their 
residence  in  Paris.  Here  Eugene 
became  acquainted  with  the  saint- 
ly Mgr.  de  Segur.  This  holy 
priest  took  a  great  liking  to  Eu- 
gene, and  on  September  8,  1878, 
obtained  for  him  an  entrance  into 
the  Apostolic  School  of  Amiens. 
Here  he  remained  till  1880,  when 
the  iniquitous  decrees  of  the 
French  government  closed  the 
Jesuit  Colleges,  and  forced  the 
Fathers  of  Amiens  to  seek  a  refuge 
at  Littlehampton  in  England.  Eu- 
gene followed  his  exiled  masters. 
He  remained  at  Littlehampton  till 
1882,  when  he  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica. He  arrived  in  November, 
1882,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  No- 
vitiate, at  Florissant,  Mo. 


He  was  sent  to  Woodstock  in 
1885  to  commence  his  studies  in 
philosophy.  In  1888  and  1889  we 
find  him  at  Spring  Hill  as  teacher 
of  the  Second  Grammar  Class.  In 
1890  he  was  sent  to  Galveston, 
Texas.  Thence  in  1893  he  re- 
turned to  Woodstock  for  the  study 
of  theology.  Here  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  June,  1896. 

He  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
taught  in  the  college  for  three 
years.  During  that  time  he  was 
also  chaplain  of  the  Newsboys 
Home,  and  of  St.  Mary's  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  there,  as  elsewhere, 
he  gained  the  hearts  of  all  by  his 
kindness. 

In  1900  he  was  transferred  to 
Spring  Hill  College,  and  here, 
too,  he  soon  endeared  himself  by 
his  kindness  and  joyful  spirit,  to 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Father  Nicolet  was  a  devoted  and 
painstaking  teacher.  He  was  heart 
and  soul  in  his  class.  No  wonder 
the  boys  made  progress  under 
such  a  teacher;  no  wonder  they 
loved  to  call  him  a  second  Father 
Yenni  ! 

George  G.  McHardy,  '06. 


Plant  in  the  spring 
Anu  water  the  soil  : 
Autumn  will  bring 
Sweet  fruit  for  your  toil. 


Life  be  your  spring, 
Your  heart  a  rich  soil  ; 
Heaven  will  bring 
Sweet  fruit  for  your  toil 


At  Cross  Purposes. 


A  SKETCH. 


WE  are  not  always  what  we 
seem  to  be — sometimes  we 
are  much  better;  we  are  not  al- 
ways what  we  were — now  and  then 
one  of  us  blots  out  the  record  of  the 
past,  turns  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
starts  out  afresh.  But  the  world 
is  very  slow  to  see  any  change  in 
us  for  the  better.  We  struggle 
along  trying  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  right;  we  strain  all  the  powers 
of  our  being  to  make  straight  the 
crooked  path  into  which  we  may 
have  led  some  of  our  fellowmen; 
but  there  are  times  when  the  task 
seems  to  us  a  hopeless  one  and  we 
are  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in 
despair. 

Now,  the  very  contrary  of  near- 
ly all  this  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
most equally  true.  Take  the  case 
of  Jimmy  Wells.  At  one  time 
Jimmy  was  not  what  he  seemed 
to  be, — he  was  much  worse ;  he 
was  not  what  he  once  was, — yet 
you  would  have  labored  in  vain  if 
you  had  tried  to  bring  this  to  the 
knowledge  of  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  lived.  When  the 
change  came,  Jimmy  did  not  ex- 
actly turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  be- 
gin anew.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
it  might  be  said  of  him  that  his 
life's  story  was  Written  in  letters 
of  gold.  There  are  few  things 
that  tarnish  more  easily  than  gold; 
so  that  the  record  of  Jimmy's 
deeds  after  the  change  might  very 
well  be  traced  in  deep  black  ink 


over  the  gold,  thus  dimming  its 
lustre  almost  entirely.  Yet  some 
bright  rays  gleamed  out  from  un- 
der the  black  letters,  and  these 
served  to  sustain  the  illusion  in 
the  eyes  of  many.  To  be  sure,  the 
pages  were  not  things  of  beauty, 
but  that  did  not  trouble  Jimmy 
Wells  much.  So  long  as  he  could 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  many 
of  those  around  him,  and  most  of 
those  above  him,  he  was  well  con- 
tent. 

The  case  was  otherwise  with 
Frank  Keynolds.  There  is  no  de- 
nying the  fact  that  he  had  a  de- 
servedly bad  name  in  Greenmount 
Preparatory  School.  But  circum- 
stances wrought  a  change  in  his 
life,  and  ever  afterwards  he  used 
his  very  best  endeavors  to  wipe 
out  the  record  of  his  past.  But 
to  no  avail.  Try  as  he  would  he 
could  not  clear  the  pages  of  the 
sable  characters — the  task  was 
bootless.  So  Frank  resolved  to 
to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead 
and  write  his  history  in  golden 
letters  on  a  spotless  page.  We 
will  see  how  hard  it  was  for  him 
to  keep  the  gold  from  tarnishing. 

When  Jimmy  Wells  first  came  to 
Greenmount  he  was  very  young. 
Being  also  very  talented  and  gifted 
with  winning  ways,  he  soon  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  all  the 
boys  of  the  division.  Besides, 
Jimmy  had  grit.  Now,  a  boy 
who   has   what  his  fellows  under- 
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stand  by  grit  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess all  the  gifts  and  virtues  in  a 
high  degree. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  he  was 
chosen  leader  of  all  the  different 
clubs  and  societies  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School.  This  was  an  honor 
usually  reserved  for  some  boy  in 
his  last  year  and  about  to  enter 
the  college;  but  Jimmy  had  been 
for  so  many  years  a  feature  in  the 
school,  and  had  so  clearly  won 
his  title  to  the  place,  that,  though 
he  was  only  in  Second  Academic, 
he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  school.  With  his  character- 
istic energy  he  at  once  set  about 
getting  the  various  organizations 
into  shape. 

Base  ball  is  never  out  of  season 
in  southern  Alabama.  Other  games 
sometimes  put  in  an  appearance 
at  Greenmount,  but  they  have  no 
more  stability  than  the  weather- 
vane  on  the  top  of  the  college. 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  September  Jimmy  was  looking 
around  him  for  material  for  the 
school  nine.  He  knew  what  he 
could  count  on  among  the  old 
boys;  the  newcomers,  however, 
had  to  be  carefully  studied.  He 
very  quickly  saw  that  Frank  Eey- 
nolds,  a  late  arrival,  was  a  first 
class  pitcher.  The  pitcher's  box 
was  always  a  weak  spot  with  the 
Nine  Strikers,  and  so  Frank  was 
signed  eagerly,  but  with  all  due 
formalities. 

But  before  he  gets  into  his  posi- 
tion for  his  first  game,  let  us  take 
his  measure  from  other  points  of 
view  than  that  of  base  ball. 

Frank    Reynolds  "received  his 


early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city," — as  we 
read  in  the  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  our  great  men.  He  had 
spent  a  year  in  the  Latin  High 
School,  and  was  thus  qualified  for 
Second  Academic  at  Greenmount- 
His  first  days  there  were  filled  with 
surprises.  Though  a  Catholic? 
and  of  a  noble  line  of  Catholic  an- 
cestors, it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  religious  element  had 
any  place  in  education.  He  really 
had  never  given  the  matter  much 
thought,  but  it  seemed  to  him  it 
went  without  saying  that  churches 
were  built  for  religion  and  schools 
for  education.  He  did  not  see 
how  the  two  things  could  in  any 
way  be  connected.  What  was  his 
astonishment  then  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  class-room,  he  found  his 
teacher  was  to  be  a  priest.  The 
black  gown  of  a  priest  was,  in  his 
mind,  inseparably  bound  up  with 
a  church.  Greater  still  was  his 
wonder  when,  at  a  sign  from  the 
teacher,  his  neighbor — up  to  that 
moment  very  noisy  and  fussy — 
began  with  the  utmost  seriousness, 
in  the  name  of  the  class,  to  call 
down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
the  day's  work.  More  startling 
yet!  The  very  first  lesson  taken 
up  was  Christian  Doctrine.  In  his 
town  that  was  taught  only  in  the 
Sunday  school.  And  so,  till  the 
first  recess  came,  Frank  seemed 
to  be  in  Wonderland.  What 
struck  him,  perhaps,  most  of  all 
was  the  mutual  bearing  of  teacher 
and  pupils.  He  had  never  imag- 
ined that  boys  of  the  mature  age 
of  iourteen  could  be  so  respectful 
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to  their  teacher  and  at  the  same 
time  be  on  such  familiar  terms  with 
him.  He  had  counted  on  a  per- 
petual state  of  warfare.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Second  Academic  class  were  in  a 
particularly  happy  mood  since 
school  began.  The  secret  of  it 
was  their  joy  at  finding,  on  their 
return  from  the  holidays,  that  they 
were  to  have  the  same  teacher  for 
another  year.  So  far  in  their 
course  they  had  been  under  the 
the  necessity  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  new  teacher  every 
September.  This  often  entailed  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment  and 
misunderstanding  and  some  times 
the  end  of  the  year  was  on  them 
before  they  were  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  teacher.  For  his 
part  the  teacher  could  not  but  re- 
joice that  matters  had  so  arranged 
themselves  that  he  would  be  able 
to  foster  the  good  seed  he  had 
sown  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

The  whole  proceedings  came  as 
a  shock  to  all  Frank's  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  left  him  in  a 
somewhat  sullen  mood.  Down  in 
the  yard  he  made  sundry  remarks 
about  his  not  believing  that 
priests  had  any  business  teaching 
school,  and  about  the  whole  thing 
being  a  regular  Sunday  school, 
but  his  words  fell  on  dull  ears. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  boys 
in  the  Preparatory  School  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  Catholic 
teaching  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  thus  did  not  quite  understand 
what  Frank  was  speaking  about. 
Anyhow,  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
life  was  too  short  to  enter  on  any 


discussion  during  recreation  hours 
— unless,  perhaps,  it  bore  on  base 
ball  or  some  such  topic. 

It  was  not  long  before  Frank, 
by  one  act  of  his,  straightway 
settled  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  good  or  bad.  During  the 
noon-day  recess,  with  nothing  but 
the  blue  sky  above  him  and  the 
red  sand  beneath  his  feet,  he  calm- 
ly made  a  cigarette  and  began  to 
smoke  it.  Now,  to  smoke  at  all 
was  quite  sufficient  to  determine 
one's  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  of  Greenmount  Preparatory 
School,  but  to  smoke  cooly  and 
openly  as  if  it  were  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world  to  do — well, 
that  was  a  feat  not  recorded 
among  the  traditions  stored  away 
in  the  mind  of  the  oldest  timer  in 
the  yard.  The  eyes  of  those  who 
were  in  Frank's  immediate  neigh- 
borhood travelled  from  his  coun- 
tenance to  that  of  the  priest  in 
charge.  If  the  latter  had  noticed 
anything  his  face  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  fact.  Those  who  were 
new  and  not  very  wide-awake 
were  wondering  within  themselves 
how  any  man  could  be  so  slow  to 
see  such  an  open  violation  of  the 
rules;  those  who  were  wise  and 
experienced  were  thinking  how 
he  was  going  to  handle  this  unique 
case.  The  strain  was  relieved 
when  Jimmy  Wells  drew  near  and 
smilingly  remarked  : 

"  Say,  Reynolds,  you  know  you 
can't  pitch  for  the  Nine  Strikers 
and  smoke  cigarettes,  too?'" 

That  settled  it.  Jimmy's  tone 
of  voice  carried  with  it  complete 
conviction.     Frank    saw  at   once 
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that  at  least  in  public  he  would 
have  to  refrain  from  smoking. 
He  was  bent  on  being  on  the  nine 
and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  to  that  end.  But  other 
troubles  were  in  store  for  him. 

It  was  his  misfortune  to  have 
acquired  a  very  strange  set  of 
ideas  about  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. He  would  have  told  you 
that  liberty  meant  doing  what  you 
please,  when  you  please  and  how 
you  please,  and  that  independence 
consisted  in  not  caring  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  what  people  think 
of  you  or  say  of  you  or  how  they 
like  your  way  of  doing  things.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty  to  be  contin- 
ually asserting  his  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. He  could  not  brook 
the  slightest  check  on  one  or  the 
other.  Now,  everybody  knows 
that  a  boy  of  Frank's  turn  of  mind 
was  sure  to  find  Greenmount  a 
very  disagreeable  place,  or  rather, 
as  far  as  depended  on  him,  to 
make  life  there  disagreeable  for 
all  who  had  to  deal  with  him. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  Frank 
did  not  remain  long  without  a  fol- 
lowing. There  are  always  to  be 
found  some  weak  minded,  though 
occasionally  well-meaning,  per- 
sons, who  mistake  pride  and 
haughtiness  for  manliness  and  no- 
bility of  character. 

Frank's  great  skill  in  athletics 
was  an  added  source  of  popular- 
ity. His  pitching  was  the  admira- 
tion of  every  youngster  in  the  yard. 
Any  day,  during  the  evening  re- 
cess, you  might  have  seen  him 
practicing  his  curves  with  Jimmy 


Wells  as  catcher,  while  at  either 
end  of  the  line  of  passage  of  the  ball 
an  enraptured  group  of  small  boys 
gazed  in  silence,  unbroken,  save 
by  the  clock-work  pounding  of 
the  ball  against  Jimmy's  unerring 
mitt,  or  a  half-suppressed  murmur 
of  wonder  and  approval  as  some 
particularly  swift  and  effective 
curve  sped  from  Frank's  hand. 

The  first  exciting  game  of  the 
year  came  off  towards  the  end  of 
September.  It  had  long  been  the 
custom  for  the  Freshman  team 
from  the  College  to  play  a  series  of 
games  with  the  Prep.  School,  re- 
presented by  the  Nine  Strikers. 
These  games  were  always  very 
closely  contested,  for,  though  the 
Freshmen  had  the  advantage  of 
weight  and  age,  the  Strikers  made 
up  what  was  lacking  to  them  by 
enthusiasm  and  team-work. 

This  year  they  felt  more  than 
doubly  assured,  for  they  knew  that 
very  few  of  the  Freshmen  would 
be  able  to  solve  the  problems  that 
Frank  Eeynolds  would  put  to 
them.  The  result  did  not  disap- 
point their  expectations.  The 
Freshmen  were  bewildered  as  man 
after  man  became  an  easy  victim 
to  Frank's  varying  and  deceptive 
curves.  When  the  ball  was  hit 
the  excited  youngsters  in  the 
grand-stand  consoled  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  the  pitcher 
had  some  hidden  purpose  in  al- 
lowing that  to  happen,  and  was 
only  aiming  at  making  the  Fresh- 
men's defeat  all  the  more  bitter  in 
the  end.  By  a  series  of  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  shortstop  and  first 
baseman  their  opponents   at   last 
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managed   to    score    two    runs    in 
their  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  thus 
putting  them  one  run  ahead  of  the 
Strikers,  who    had   scored  in    the 
third.     Many   and  hard  were  the 
things  said  about  the  two  luckless 
individuals    who  had   been  guilty 
of    the    errors.     The    third    man 
struck  out   and    then   the   excite- 
ment  knew   no    bounds.     Like  a 
mighty   bound   the   Preps,  swept 
down    on   the   field,  and   danced 
along    the    line,    screaming    and 
taunting    their  opponents.      This 
was    just    their  way    of  showing 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The 
last  man  on   the   batting  list  was 
up,  and  he  was  the  weakest  on  the 
team.     After   two   called    strikes 
he  knocked  a  little  pop  fly  into  the 
hands   of  the   pitcher.     Grim  de- 
spair was  depicted  on  every  one 
of  the  hundred  young  faces  on  the 
line.     It    immediately,    however, 
gave  way  to  the  most  intense  joy 
and    unearthly   noise    when    they 
saw    Jimmy    Wells,  the    captain, 
standing  at  the  plate.     The  umpire 
tried  to  keep  the  enthusiasts  back 
from  the  line  and  was  becoming 
somewhat   wrought   up    over  his 
inability  to  do  so,  when  the  kindly 
captain  of  the  Freshmen,  knowing 
from  experience  the  impossibility 
of  the  feat,  made  him  a  sign  to  let 
them  stay.     This  was  regarded  by 
the   youngsters  as  a  distinct   vic- 
tory.    Captain  Jimmy,  smiling  as 
ever,  tipped  his  cap  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  cheers  that  greet- 
ed  his  appearance.     He  allowed 
the  first  ball  to  go  by,  and   when 
the    umpire    called,    "One  ball!" 
both  that  official  and  Jimmy  were 


congratulated  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  acuteness  of  their  power  of 
vision.  The  next  ball  was  coming 
straight  over  the  centre  of  the  plate 
when  Jimmy  met  it  with  a  smart 
tap,  sending  it  just  a  little  above 
the  shortstop's  reach,  thus  mak- 
ing first  base  in  safety,  escorted 
by  some  three-score  ardent  ad- 
mirers. When  they  were  finally 
forced  back  far  enough  to  enable 
the  catcher  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
first  base  the  game  was  resumed. 
The  next  batter  had  a  very  fine 
record,  and  the  tide  of  hope  ran 
high  in  every  throbbing  breast. 
After  two  balls  had  been  called 
and  a  couple  of  fouls  knocked,  he 
stepped  up  to  an  out-shoot,  and, 
meeting  it  squarely  on  the  end  of 
his  bat,  sent  the  ball  soaring  aloft 
far  out  over  the  right  field;  but 
the  player  in  charge  of  that  terri- 
tory  happened  to  be  a  particularly 
bright  star  in  the  base  ball  heav- 
ens,  and  not  all  the  frantic  shouts 
of  a  hundred  pairs  of  healthy  lungs 
could  deflect  that  ball  from  its 
fated  airy  flight  to  the  lode-star 
of  that  fielder's  glove. 

The  prospects  of  winning,  with 
two  out,  and  Jimmy  Wells  still  on 
first  were  anything  but  bright. 
But  the  darkest  hour  always  comes 
before  the  dawn.  Frank  Reynolds 
was  at  the  bat.  The  Freshmen's 
pitcher  now  perfectly  confident  of 
victory,  tossed  him  a  beautiful 
straight  ball,  breast  high.  Frank 
crouched  down  as  the  ball  came 
near;  then,  as  though  he  were 
a  mighty  steel  spring  set  free  from 
its  confining  bonds,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ball  and  struck 
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it  with  a  resounding  crack, 
spending  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  body  on  the  blow.  The 
ball  sped  far,  far  out  into  the  cen- 
tre field,  over  the  fielder's  head, 
and  bounded  beyond  the  barb-wire 
fence  that  set  the  limit  to  the 
campus.  Before  the  fielder  recov- 
ered it^Jimmy  Wells  had  crossed 
the  plate,  tying  the  score,  and  he 
was  followed  a  few  seconds  later 
by  Frank  Eeynolds,  winning  the 
game.  Loud  and  long  did  the 
neighboring  forest  pines  ring  and 
ring  again  with  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory. 

If  Frank's  work  in  the  pitcher's 
box  had  already  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  game,  his  great  home 
run  gained  for  him  the  place  of 
hero  and  idol  of  the  whole  Prep, 
school.  But  the  honors  and  adu- 
lations showered  on  him  had  a 
very  sorry  effect.  They  render- 
ed him  more  proud  and  haughty 
and  less  tolerant  of  the  restraint 
put  on  him  by  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  the  school. 

Now,  the  priest  whose  duty  it 
was  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Prep.  School,  was  grieved  in 
his  heart  at  the  turn  things  were 
taking.  It  saddened  him  to  see 
his  charges  blindly  following  the 
lead  of  a  boy  whose  actions  were 
little  in  accord  with  the  spirit  that 
reigned  at  Greenmount;  yet  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  in  God's  good  time  everything 
would  be  righted. 

There  was  another  who  could 
not  but  notice  Frank's  growing 
popularity.  Every  laurel  leaf  en- 
twined in  his  crown  was,  in  a  way, 


taken  from  Jimmy  Wells'  brow. 
In  the  beginning  he  bore  it  all 
well ;  but  who  can,  with  peace  of 
mind,  long  endure  another's  rise 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  fall? 
Not  many  weeks  had  passed  be- 
fore it  became  plain  to  him  that 
Frank's  word,  and  not  his,  as  here- 
tofore, was  final  in  all  decisions 
and  disputes.  In  a  thousand  and 
one  other  ways  he  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  was  completely  sup- 
planted in  the  affections  of  his  com- 
panions. An  occurrence,  trivial 
in  itself,  brought  this  home  to 
his  mind  with  full  force.  Owing 
to  his  uncommon  natural  gifts  and 
his  diligent  habits  of  study,  his 
title  to  first  place  in  his  class  in 
the  monthly  examinations  can 
scarce  be  said  to  have  ever  been 
in  danger.  It  had  come  to  be  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  Jimmy's  name  to  be  called  out 
for  the  first  card  in  excellence  at 
the  monthly  reading  of  the  results 
in  the  exhibition  hall.  The  an- 
nouncement was  always  welcomed 
with  a  hearty  round  of  applause, 
which  was  more  than  repaid  by 
his  very  best  smile  as  he  walked 
down  from  the  stage  bearing  the 
coveted  pasteboard  trophy. 

Now,  Frank  Reynolds,  too,  was 
endowed  with  very  great  talents, 
but  in  the  beginning  he  was  hand- 
icapped in  the  race  for  the  class 
honors  by  the  newness  of  the  sys- 
tem at  Greenmount.  However, 
he  was  gradually  forging  ahead 
as  he  became  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  teaching  and  examining. 
After  a  few  months  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  he  was  pushing  Jimmy 
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Wells  very  hard  for  the  first  place 
Excitement  ran  very  high  in  the 
Prep.  School,  and,  when  the  day 
of  the  announcement  of  results 
came,  it  was  at  a  white  heat.  Jim- 
my's name  at  the  head  of  the  list 
was  received  with  a  formal  clap, 
far  different  from  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  past. 
But  when  Frank  Reynolds'  was 
read  out  second  the  applause  was 
thunderous.  Jimmy,  being  after 
all  not  an  angel,  but  only  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  was  stung  to  the  quick 
at  this  public  slight.  He  had 
fought  for  his  honors  and  won 
them,  and  here  was  the  rival  he 
had  beaten  gaining  all  the  glory  of 
the  victory.  Yet,  his  smile  did 
not  desert  him  though  the  day  was 
bitter  to  his  soul.  His  smiles  were 
for  his  fellow-men,  his  tears  were 
for  himself.  His  better  self  told 
him  that  he  had  done  naught  to 
bring  him  into  disfavor  with  his 
fellows  and  that  he  was  but  being 
made  the  victim  of  another's  popu- 
larity. But  the  voice  of  the  temp- 
ter whispered  in  his  ear  that  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  keep  up  the 
strife  against  such  odds;  better 
far  for  him  to  adopt  his  rival's 
tactics  and  thus  win  his  way  back 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  crowd. 
Jimmy  spurned  the  idea  and  re- 
solved more  firmly  than  ever  to 
work  along  his  old  lines,  even  if 
the  whole  world  should  frown  on 
him. 

Saying  is  easier  than  doing;  for, 
at  the  end  of  another  month  he 
and  Frank  Reynolds  were  read  out 
as  ex  aequo  for  first  place,  Jimmy's 
downfall    began.     It   was  not  the 


fact  of  being  equalled  by  another 
that  brought  it  about;  he  was 
large  minded  enough  to  overlook 
that,  or  at  least  to  regard  it  as  an 
incentive  to  still  closer  applica- 
tion to  his  books;  but  it  was  the 
fiendish  glee  exhibited  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  heart.  This  was 
for  him  the  last  straw.  He  well 
knew  that  it  was  not  the  better 
element  that  was  leading  this  train 
of  admirers  in  Frank  Reynolds' 
wake,  but  it  was  the  noisier  ele- 
ment, and  seemingly  the  more 
powerful.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
teachers  and  many  of  the  boys 
still  held  him  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, yet  universal  popularity  had 
come  to  be  such  a  second  nature 
to  him  that  life  seemed  worthless 
without  it.  And  so  poor  Jimmy 
set  to  himself  the  impossible  task 
of  gaining  the  good  wishes  of  two 
opposing  classes  of  men.  He  de- 
liberately took  the  resolve  and 
not  many  weeks  had  passed  before 
he  was  apparently  on  the  high 
road  to  success. 

Just  about  the  same  time  Jim- 
my made  up  his  mind  to  this  line 
of  action,  Frank  Reynolds  entered 
into  himself.  A  change  had  been 
gradually  coming  over  Frank, 
though  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it. 
He  was  always  good  at  heart,  but 
having  been  suddenly  thrown  into 
surroundings  altogether  new,  and 
up  to  that  time  undreamt  of  by  him, 
he  had  been  floundering  about  like 
the  proverbial  fish,  thus  present- 
ing a  very  ungracious  appearance 
to  the  eyes  of  those  around  him. 
His  conduct  in  the  class-room  was 
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far  from  being  satisfactory  to  his 
teacher,  and,  were  it  not  that  that 
individual  had  schooled  himself  in 
the  best  ways  of  handling  all  sorts 
of  characters,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Frank  would  have  long  since 
come  to  grief.  What  made  the  sit- 
uation more  painful  was  the  fact 
that  Frank  was  blessed  with  far 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
gifts  and  had  acquired  studious 
habits  fully  in  proportion.  But 
he  had  a  seeming  way  of  shrinking 
from  the  presence  of  his  teacher, 
of  looking  on  him  as  a  kind  of 
natural  enemy,  and  this  told 
against  him.  As  time  wore  on  the 
veil  was  being  slowly  lifted  from 
Frank's  eyes.  The  scene  in  the 
exhibition  hall  was  a  revelation  to 
him.  He  was  quick  to  see  that 
the  ovation  tendered  him  was  not 
so  much  a  tribute  to  his  own  real 
worth  as  a  display  of  thoughtless 
joy  over  the  humiliation  of  a  fal- 
len hero.  Now,  he  had  come  to 
conceive  a  very  high  esteem  for 
Jimmy  Wells  and  had  for  some 
time  been  making  a  study  of  the 
course  that  had  led  up  to  his  de- 
thronement. In  his  own  self  Frank 
recognized  the  principal  cause.  It 
was  literally  a  stroke  of  luck  in 
that  famous  ball  game  that  had 
brought  him  into  prominence. 
This  event  had  been  seized  upon 
by  a  few  discontented  boys  as  a 
good  chance  to  wrest  the  leader- 
ship from  Jimmy  Wells.  A  crowd 
of  small  boys  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  much  thinking  and  is  ever 
ready  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Thinking  the  matter  over  Frank 


saw  that  the  very  qualities  which 
had  made  Jimmy  the  leader  of  the 
school  were  just  those  which  were 
wanting  in  him,  and  that  the  traits 
of  character  that  had  now  raised 
him  to  the  leadership  did  not  en- 
ter in  the  least  degree  into  Jim- 
my's composition.  He  was  soon 
convinced  that  he  had  obtained 
his  honors  under  false  pretences, 
though  he  was  an  innocent  party 
to  the  transaction.  So  he  bent  all 
his  energies  towards  winning  his 
spurs  fairly,  and  began  his  task 
by  putting  into  practice  those  vir- 
tues which  he  admired  so  much  in 
Jimmy  Wells. 

Thus  it  was  that  observant  eyes 
beheld  the  marvellous  transforma- 
tion scene  unfolding  itself, — Frank 
Eeynolds  changing  into  the  real 
Jimmy  Wells,  and  Jimmy  taking 
on  the  outward  form  of  Frank. 
The  suspicions  of  the  priest  who 
had  care  of  the  yard  were  more 
than  confirmed  when  one  day,  in 
presence  of  a  great  many  other 
boys,  Jimmy  Wells,  who  had  been 
a  model  of  reverence  and  respect, 
answered  some  question  of  his 
very  curtly  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  went  off  smiling  to  join  a 
crowd  whose  reputation  was  not 
of  the  best.  The  incident  soon  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  yard,  and  the 
little  knot  of  malcontents  wel- 
comed their  new  recruit. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  teacher  of  Second  Acad- 
emic when  Frank  Reynolds  stayed 
back  in  the  class-room  one  after- 
noon to  consult  him  about  some 
matters  pertaining  to  his  studies. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Frank 
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had  ever  approached  the  teacher 
of  his  own  accord;  he  was  received 
so  graciously  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  all  that  evening  how 
blind  and  foolish  he  had  been. 

Events  now  succeeded  one  an- 
other with  such  rapidity  that  it 
were  too  long  to  set  them  all  down 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Jimmy 
Wells  regained  his  rank,  though 
at  what  cost  we  know,  and  that 
Frank  Eeynolds  was  now  sincere- 
ly admired  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  But  all  this 
time  Jimmy  was  leading  a  double 
life.  He  hated  himself  for  the 
means  he  was  using  to  attain  his 
end,  and  would,  after  a  few  months, 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  be  able 
to  rid  himself  of  some  of  his  bosom 
friends. 

And  so  the  days  rolled  on  till 
the  breaking  up  day  came,  and 
when  at  the  closing  exercises  the 
gold    medal   for   good  conduct  in 


the  Prep.  School  was,  on  the 
strength  of  the  vote  of  the  boys, 
awarded  to  Frank  Reynolds,  no 
one  in  the  hall  applauded  more 
generously  than  Jimmy  Wells.  His 
old  grit  had  returned  to  him  and 
he  took  his  punishment  well.  He 
fully  realized  that  he  had  of  his 
own  free  will  thrown  away  his  ex- 
cellent chances  of  winning  the 
medal  the  moment  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  untrue  to  himself;  for 
all  the  boys  of  the  Prep.  School, 
like  all  the  people,  though  they 
might  be  led  astray  for  a  brief 
space,  could  "not  befooled  all  the 
time." 

When  Jimmy  came  back  the 
next  September  he  was  changed, 
or  rather  he  was  himself  once 
more,  and  up  to  the  day  of  their 
graduation  there  were  no  greater 
friends  and  keener  rivals  in  Green- 
mount  than  Frank  Eeynolds  and 
Jimmy  Wells.  S.  H.  R. 


Our  Navy. 


THE  new  navy  received  its  bap- 
tism of  fire  in  798.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  considerably  in  the 
number  and  strength  of  its  fight- 
ing units.  Its  strategy  and  tactics 
may  also  be  supposed  to  have 
advanced  proportionately. 

Progress  in  the  domain  of  naval 
strategy  may  be  classed  under  two 
principal  factors,  both  capable  of 
improvement,  they  are :  greater 
rapidity  and  precision  in  com- 
bined operations  with  squadrons 
and  fleets  and  a  more  intimate  ac- 


quaintance with  the  strength  of 
adversaries  and  also  with  the  cam- 
paign ground  upon  which  they 
must  meet. 

In  tactics  progress  may  be 
achieved  by  greater  perfection  in 
the  evolutions  of  ships,  both  indi- 
vidually and  in  combinations.  We 
may  say  that  these  factors  con- 
joined are  calculated  to  lead  to 
and  in  turn  are  dependent  upon 
a  distinct  and  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  physical  and 
geographical  features  of  the   ele- 
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ment   upon  which  naval   encount- 
ers are  fought. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  very  com- 
plete information  in  regard  to  for- 
eign navies.  We  know  the  num- 
ber and  strength  of  their  ships, 
the  character  and  efficiency  of 
their  "personel"  and  the  resources 
that  are  at  their  disposal. 

This  fact  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
haustive and  remarakably  minute 
"Information  From  Abroad  Se- 
ries," issued  periodically  by  our 
navy  department;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  over  and  above  this 
quite  an  amount  of  naval  intelli- 
gence is  known  to  our  Admiralty 
Board,  which  it  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  make  public  for  much  the 
same  reason  that  prompts  secrecy 
in  matters  diplomatic. 

The  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess of  European  navies  added  to 
the  undoubted  superiority  in  tech- 
nical skill,  to  which  we  may  justly 
lay  claim,  have  enabled  this  na- 
tion to  bring  its  own  sea  strength 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
When  we  first  started  to  build  our 
new  navy  this  became  evident  from 
the  ships  then  constructed.  They 
were  in  point  of  armament,  speed 
and  protection  quite  favorably 
comparable  to  the  best  that  the 
great  European  powers  could 
boast  of. 

Up  to  the  Spanish  war  we  were 
behind  only  in  the  adoption  of 
smokeless  powder,  but  even  in  this 
particular  we  may  now  claim  at 
least  equality  if  not  superiority.  It 
is  easy  to  establish  this  fact  from 
the    numerous    and    detailed   ac- 


counts, which  have  in  late  years 
appeared  in  all  the  leading  official 
and  scientific  publications. 

To  resume  our  present  naval 
status,  we  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, affirm  that  the  new  American 
navy  presents  a  compact  and  form- 
idable aspect.  It  numbers  a  good- 
ly proportion  of  large  battleships, 
heavily  armorbelted,  carrying 
each  a  complete  battery  of  pow- 
erful guns  unrivalled  abroad. 
It  also  boasts  of  a  fleet  of  magnifi- 
cent cruisers,  protected  by  strong 
armor,  and  capable  by  reason  of 
their  coal  endurance  and  superior 
speed  of  a  wide  sphere  of  action. 

These  two  main  types  of  our 
navy  are  supplemented  by  sea-go- 
ing torpedo  destroyers  and  other 
lighter  craft,  equally  well  equipped 
for  efficient  service. 

While  the  foregoing  vessels  are 
mainly  intended  to  sweep  the  sea 
there  are  a  number  of  coast  de- 
fenders, which  in  battery  power, 
and  even  seagoing  qualities,  may 
be  considered  valuable  adjuncts 
both  for  home  defence  or  the  pro- 
tection of  more  distant  coasts. 

The  ships  we  have  are  unsur- 
passed in  power  and  speed,  it  is 
true,  yet  are  they  inadequate  in 
number,  if  we  consider  the  length 
of  our  coast  line  and  the  distant 
and  large  possessions  which  we 
have  recently  acquired.  The  ef- 
fective protection  of  these  might, 
in  view  of  the  present  diplomatic 
"Imbroglio"  in  the  far  east,  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  detach  quite 
a  large  naval  force  from  our  home 
defence  at  perhaps  no  distant  date. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  represen- 
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tatives  will  show  themselves  intel- 
ligently generous  in  forwarding 
the  increase  needed  in  our  navy. 
They  will  thus  enable  this  nation 
to  take  and  hold  its  proper  rank 
among  the  great  powers,  who 
claim  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a  con- 
tinent in  which  we  are  by  our  new 
conquests  materially  interested. 

Next  to  the  ships  it  is  natural  to 
speak  of  the  officers  and  men,  who 
are,  we  may  say,  the  very  soul  of 
the  navy.  Recent  events  have 
clearly  shown  that  they  are  pro- 
fessionally efficient;  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  their  number  is  inad- 
equate, it  becomes  the  duty  of  all 
intelligent  patriots  to  realize  that 
such  a  deficiency  constitutes  a 
danger  and  calls  for  remedial  ac- 
tion. We  hope  that  this  action 
will  be  such  as  to  make  our  ser- 
vice afloat  sufficiently  attractive,  to 
render  our  young  and  able-bodied 
men  more  eager  to  enlist.  In 
this  manner  none  of  our  ships 
will  have  to  be  put  out  of  commis- 
sion, to  lie  idle  at  anchoi,  instead 
of  cruising  about  and  engaging  in 
evolutions  and  gun  drill. 

Ever  since  our  navy  was  first 
started  it  has  been  conspicuous 
for  its  great  commanders.  The 
names  of  Paul  Jones,  Barry,  Deca- 
tur, Farragut  and  others  of  more 
recent  fame,  are  a  striking  proof 
of  this.  They  all  excelled  in  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  proved 
themselves  not  only  brave  men, 
but  especially  men  capable  of  in- 
spiring their  officers  and  crews 
with  heroic  resolution  and  daring. 
They  showed  a  firm  grasp  of  those 
principles     and     maxims,    which 


make  great  and  victorious  leaders 
both  on  land  and  on  sea;  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strength 
and  character;  a  full  acquaintance 
with  their  campaign  ground  and 
that  ready  mental  vision  for  de- 
tecting the  proper  course  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  so  essential  in  the 
management  of  individual  ships 
and  particularly  of  large  squad- 
rons and  entire  fleets. 

We  may  ascribe  their  qualities 
primarily  to  the  general  character 
of  the  nation. 

A  careful  study  of  history 
shows  that  the  great  and  represent- 
ative men  of  every  age  embody  in 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  higher 
form  those  qualities  which  raise 
nations  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
and  glory ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  falling  off  in  them  has  al- 
ways been  an  infallible  sign  of 
their  approaching  decadence  and 
final  overthrow. 

We  need  leaders  such  as  we 
have  described  now  more  than 
ever,  men  possessed  of  great 
moral  strength  ;  men  ready  for  in- 
stant action  and  having  that  calm 
and  swift  judgment,  which  seizes 
a  given  situation  at  a  glance,  dis- 
cerns its  meaning  and  understands 
immediately  what  to  do  in  order 
to  improve  an  opportunity  or  rem- 
edy a  critical  position.  Men  of 
this  stamp  are  born  with  genius  or 
talent,  but  they  need  to  have  their 
natural  powers  developed  by  study 
and  perfected  by  experience. 

Let  us  hope  that  men  like  these 
will  always  be  found  and  be  given 
such  opportunities  as  will  test  the 
extent   of  their  abilities1  and  the 
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strength  of  their  resolution,  so 
that  the  authorities  shall  know 
them,  and  be  enabled  to  assign 
them  the  positions  in  which  they 
may  best  serve  their  country. 

This  selection  of  superior  offi- 
cers might  be  made  in  a  manner 
somewhat  like  that  practised  by 
the  great  military  powers  on 
the  Continent.  There  the  leaders 
in  future  wars  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  governments 
during  those  yearly  manoeuvres, 
which  are  conducted  on  an  ever 
increasing  scale;  and  where  a 
single  general  often  finds  himself 
in  control  of  upwards  of  100,000 
men. 

It  is  evident  that  where  a  task 
of  such  magnitude  is  laid  upon 
one  man  he  will  succeed  or  break 
down,  according  as  he  is  possessed 
of  or  lacks  the  genius  and  experi- 
ence demanded  by  so  great  a  res- 
ponsibility. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  that 
fleet  manoeuvres  upon  a  propor- 
tionately large  scale  would  furnish 
our  admirals  and  captains  with 
similar  opportunities  to  gain  that 
comprehensive  experience  which, 
in  case  of  a  naval  campaign  against 
a  first-class  power,  would  be  a 
desideratum,  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  time  of  peace.  A  fleet 
made  up  of  a  number  of  battle- 
ships, reinforced  by  cruisers,  and 
a  contingent  of  lighter  craft,  such 
as  torpedo  boats  and  a  score  of 
our  new  and  formidable  subma- 
rines, would  undoubtedly  put  the 
strategic  and  tactical  abilities  of 
its  commander  to  a  severe  test. 
Naval    operations   of  this  kind 


have  besides  this  advantage  over 
those  on  land,  that  their  sphere 
of  action  is  larger,  and  that  they 
allow  of  that  extensive  target  prac- 
tice, under  nearly  warlike  condi- 
tions, excellence  in  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  paramount  factors 
in  deciding  naval  engagements. 

If  the  limits  of  our  space  per- 
mitted us  to  go  into  more  details 
in  this  matter,  we  should  have 
liked  to  indulge  in  some  specula- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  a  mod- 
ern war  on  the  high  sea  between 
two  great  powers  and  the  possi- 
bilities which  would  arise  from 
the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in 
the  transmission  of  information 
concerning  the  movements  of  both 
friend  and  foe;  it  is  plain  that  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  such  intelligence  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  will  make  it  a 
trying  problem  for  the  command- 
ers to  select  from  it  that  which 
is  of  essential  value  and  therefore 
demands  more  exclusive  attention. 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  showing  the 
interest  and  pride  which  we  take 
in  the  sea  power  of  our  country. 
We  know  and  appreciate  its  pres- 
ent status  and  we  express  with 
our  whole  heart  the  wish  that  it 
may  grow  and  become  day  by  day  a 
more  potent  factor  towards  secur- 
ing the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
own  Union,  of  our  colonies,  and 
the  extension  and  establishment 
of  our  commerce  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  flag  honored  alike  and 
wisely  feared. 

God  bless  the  American  Navy! 
J.  H.  M. 


The  Church  of  Christ. 


On  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church, 
And  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Upon  a  wind-swept  giant-rock, 

Spite  whirlwind's  blast  and  billow's  shock, 

Unshaken,  firm,  majestic,  stands 

A  sacred  pile  not  reared  by  hands. 

Though  storms  may  rage,  though  waves  may  clash, 

And  thunder  roll  and  lightning  flash, 

Though  floods  may  rise  and  mountains  quake, 

All  Nature's  wrath  can  never  shake, — 

Nor  pride  of  men  nor  demon-powers, — 

Yon  massive  walls,  yon  stately  towers  ; 

Lo  !  golden  dome  and  turret  bright 

Are  bathed  in  dazzling,  heavenly  light, 

Oh,  wondrous  sight,  oh,  glorious  view 

Unscathed  forever,  ever  new! 

2. 

See  !  down  below,  these  shapes  of  night ! 
These  phantoms  weird,  that  hate  the  light. 
In  breathless  haste,  and  unremitting 
For  ages  past,  nor  e'er  permitting 
One  moment's  rest,  with  fury  boiling, 
Forever  striving,  ceaseless  toiling, 
And  panting,  straining  might  and  main 
Against  the  Giant-Rock  ;  they  fain 
Would  lift  and  hurl  it  from  its  base, 
To  bring  to  earth  the  Holy  Place  ; 
Into  the  yawning,  dark  abyss 
Would  fling  this  ancient  edifice, 
Wreak  vengeance  on  the  Mighty  One 
By  Whom  this  heavenly  work  was  done. 


Ye  shapes  of  night,  ye  powers  of  Hell  ! 

In  vain  your  purpose  dark  and  fell  ! 

In  vain  your  striving,  heaving,  toiling. 

A  mightier  far  your  hate  is  foiling, 

Though  ceaseless  be  your  rage  and  hate, 

Your  onslaughts  fierce  though  ne'er  abate, 

Though  heavenward  flame  your  demon-ire, 

Forever  bent  on  ruin  dire  ; 

On  gilded  dome  and  turret's  height 

The  light  from  heaven,  divinely  bright, 

Shall  ever  rest,  shall  ever  shine  ; 

God's  Church  on  earth,  Christ's  work  divine 

Triumphant  stands,  unscathed  by  you, 

Shall  ever  stand,  forever  new. 


"  C/esar  or  Christ." 


THE  production  of  the  drama, 
"Caesar  or  Christ,"  by  the 
Junior  Academy,  at  the  semi-an- 
nual exhibition,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  play  is  a  gem  founded 
on  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola. 
An  observant  eye  might  have  seen 
in  the  clever  execution  of  the  va- 
rious roles  the  promise  of  a  bril- 
liant future  on  the  stage  for  the  ac- 
tors. They  manifested  throughout 
the  whole  performance  a  remark- 
able self-possession  and  by  their 
dexterity  gained  the  applause  of  all. 
The  cast  of  characters  was  as 
follows :  Sebastian,  the  Christian 
soldier  and  trusted  officer  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  Master  George 
McHardy;  Pancratius,  the  young 
Christian  martyr  and  saint,  Master 
George  Lasseigne ;  Corvinus,  a 
wicked  pagan  youth  and  school 
fellow  of  Pancratius,  Master  Eu- 
gene Costello  ;  Fulvius,  a  Syrian 
spy  and  renegade  Christian  in  the 
employment  of  Maximian,  Master 
Walter  Lambert;  Quadratus,  a 
Christian  centurion  and  subordin- 
ate of  Sebastian,  Master  Thomas 
McGrath  ;  Maximian,  the  Roman 
emperor,  Master  T.  Peyton  Nor- 
ville;  Arminius,  a  Dacian  legion- 
ary, Master  Solomon  Frederic ; 
Tertullus,  prefect  of  Rome  and 
father  of  Corvinus,  Master  William 
McHardy;  Calpurnius,  a  Eoman 
philosopher,  Master  Troy  Hails ; 
Fabius,  a  citizen  of  note,  Master 
Francis  Giuli;  Diogenes,  a  Christ- 
ian Fossor,  Master  E.  Devinney  ; 
Majus,  the  son  of  Diogenes,  Mas- 
ter   David    Hymel ;    two    Roman 


citizens,   Masters  Walter  Fossier 
and  Joseph  Kelly. 

The  drama  begins  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Imperial  Palace, 
where  sit  Maximian  and  his  court. 
The  subject  of  the  debate  is  the 
Christians,  against  whom  numer- 
ous and  fiery  denunciations  are 
hurled.  A  decree  is  passed,  in 
virtue  of  whicb,  every  one  pro- 
fessing the  faith  of  the  "  Crucified 
One,"  is  to  suffer  "  death  and  con- 
fiscation." The  prefect's  son,  one 
Corvinus,  a  young  Roman  of  disso- 
lute life,  is  chosen  executor  of  this 
edict.  A  copy  is  posted  in  the 
forum  and  Arminius,  a  Dacian  sol- 
dier who  was  too  fond  of  spark- 
ling "  Falernian,"  is  stationed  to 
guard  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
But  the  warrior's  instincts  being 
drowned  in  many  copious  draughts 
from  his  canteen,  young  Pancra- 
tius, with  the  help  of  his  big  friend 
Quadratus,  tears  down  the  hated 
parchment  and  flies  in  high  glee 
to  the  house  of  Diogenes,  wher9 
he  burns  it. 

When  the  emperor  heais  an  ac- 
count of  this  from  Corvinus  he 
would  not  believe  it,  but  declaring 
the  young  man  guilty  of  treason 
condemns  him  to  death.  As  the 
lictors,  however,  are  about  to  drag 
the  culprit  away,  Pancratius  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  and  verifies  the 
statement.  On  the  latter  then 
falls  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
who  commits  him  to  the  Marner- 
tine  prison,  there  to  remain  until 
he  is  brought  out  to  meet  death  in 
the  amphitheatre. 
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Later  on  Fulvius  makes  known 
to  Maximian  that  his  most  trust- 
ed official,  Sebastian,  belongs 
to  the  proscribed  sect.  Scarce- 
ly able  to  contain  himself  with 
rage,  the  emperor  orders  Quadra- 
tics to  lead  his  superior  off  to  be 
shot  to  death  with  arrows,  but 
only  to  be  confronted  by  the  state- 
ment of  Quadratus,  who  says,  "I, 
too,  am  a  Christian."  His  reward 
comes  speedily  by  decapitation. 

The  plot  then  carries  us  to  the 
Mamertine  Prison  to  witness  an 
interview  between  Corvinus  and 
Pancratius.  The  former  boiling 
over  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
has  come  to  gloat  over  the  pris- 
oner and  taunt  him  with  the  ter- 
rors that  await  him  in  the  arena. 
But  the  latter,  unflinching  under 
this  cruel  ordeal,  bids  his  tormen- 
tor cease  his  useless  mockeries 
and  look  to  his  own  preservation, 
for  death  hangs  over  his  head. 
Then  speaking  in  a  prophetic 
strain,  he  says,  "  Corvinus,  by 
whatever  death  I  die,  thou  also 
shalt  perish ! "  And  very  soon 
are  these  words  verified.  Corvin- 
us approaching  too  near  the  cage 
of  the  panther,  which  soon  after 
is  to  be  let  loose  against  Pancra- 
tius in  the  arena,  is  so  severely 
bitten  in  the  neck  that  death  in 
awful  agony  results. 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  once 
more  sitting  in  the  council  cham- 
ber, where  the  senate  is  convened. 
Maximian,  enraged  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  persecution,  bursts  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  imprecations 
against  his  officials.  He  accuses 
them  of  infidelity  to  his  commands 


and  calls  upon  the  gods  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  them.  But 
suddenly  his  flow  of  words  is 
checked,  the  room  has  grown 
dark,  a  storm  is  raging.  Then 
gradually  growing  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, before  the  startled  eyes  of 
the  assembled  Eomans,  appear  the 
forms  of  Sebastian,  Pancratius  and 
Quadratus,  clothed  in  crimson 
garments.  Then  upon  the  dead 
silence  breaks  the  voice  of  Sebas- 
tian, who  in  solemn  accents,  bids 
the  cowering  tyrant  cease  his  cruel 
persecutions  and  prepare  for 
death  that  will  soon  end  his 
wicked  life.  And  thus  is  the 
triumph  of  the  holy  martyrs  over 
their  heartless  oppressor  effected. 
Thus  has  Maximian,  seeking  their 
destruction,  thrown  open  to  them 
the  portals  of  the  holy  City  of 
God. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  acting  of  these  young  tyros 
was  natural  and  most  suitable  to 
the  tenor  of  the  drama.  Each  one 
entered  well  into  the  spirit  of  his 
character  and  brought  out  the  in- 
dividual traits.  All  the  raging 
passions  and  bloody  deeds  of  the 
pagan  Eomans,  all  the  meekness 
and  forebearance  of  the  persecut- 
ed Christians  were  presented  to 
our  eyes  with  a  rare  trueness. 
The  whole  play  was  acted  out 
without  a  hitch  or  jar  and  every 
scene  showed  evidences  of  dili- 
gent work.  The  naturalness  which 
all  the  young  men  displayed  in 
dropping  into  every  changing 
mood  of  the  production,  won  for 
them  the  sincere  encomium  of  the 
audience. 
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Master  Peyton  Norville,  as  the 
emperor,  astonished  his  audience. 
Though  lacking  the  physique  of 
the  Koman,  he  made  every  word 
of  his  part  tell.  His  acting  in  the 
scene  where  Sebastian  confessed 
his  Christianity,  was  superb  and 
would  do  credit  to  a  veteran  thes- 
pian. 

Sebastian,  on  whom  the  whole 
play  hinges,  was  most  elegant- 
ly portrayed  in  the  simple  yet 
graceful  acting  of  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Hardy,  who  displayed,  with  great 
skill  the  meekness,  long  suffering 
and  forgiveness  of  the  soldier- 
saint.  The  dignity  of  the  warrior 
and  courtier  was  well  blended 
with  the  self-abnegation  of  the 
man  of  God.  Master  Eugene  Cos- 
tello  interpreted  Corvinus  remark- 
ably well.  He  seemed  to  have 
delved  deep  into  the  young  ras- 
cal's character,  and  drawn  thence 
the  various  passions  and  touches 
of  his  nature  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  Master  Oostello  is  en- 
dowed with  a  superb  delivery  and 
a  fine  voice,  over  which  he  has 
full  control.  Master  George  Las- 
seigne,  as  Pancratius,  made  a  great 
hit.  This  was  his  first  appearance 
before  an  audience,  and,  indeed, 
every  one  was  astonished  at  his 
range  of  eloquence.  He  must  es- 
pecially be  commended  on  the 
coolness  and  self-possession  which 
he  showed  throughout  the  whole 
performance. 

Master  Walter  Lambert  made 
an  excellent  Fulvius,  imitating 
well  the  cultured  airs  of  the  Sy- 
rian spy.  Master  Lambert  is  an- 
other of  our  rising  actors   and  in 


time  we  expect  to  see  him  a  shin- 
ing star  in  our  firmament.  Mas- 
ter Thomas  McGrath,  though  not 
suited,  as  far  as  size  is  concerned 
to  the  partof  Quadratus,  has,  never- 
theless, merited  our  praise  by  tak- 
ing off  so  well  the  rough  and 
ready  ways  of  the  bluff  old  soldier. 
Nor  can  we  neglect  to  mention 
Solomon  Frederic's  presentation 
of  Arminius,  which  was  grand. 
He  played  the  part  of  that  empty- 
headed  dullard  to  perfection,  do- 
ing full  justice  to  the  witty  effu- 
sions of  the  rude  Dacian.  The 
Fabius  and  Calpurnius  of  Masters 
Francis  Giuli  and  Troy  Hails  were 
fully  up  to  the  mark,  as  also  was 
Master  Devinney  in  his  role  of 
Diogenes. 

The  other  minor  characters  as 
well  were  done  full  justice.  All 
the  cast,  in  fact,  was  most  appro- 
priate, each  boy  seeming  to  be 
the  very  one  to  whom  the  charac- 
ter was  suited.  The  honors  of  the 
occasion  may  be  justly  awarded  to 
Masters  Oostello,  Lambert,  Las- 
seigne,  G.  McHardy  and  Norville. 

The  various  scenes  were  all  well 
thought  out  and  produced  with 
great  success.  But  we  should  in 
particular  mention  the  death 
scene  of  Corvinus  and  the  dia- 
logue between  Corvinus  and  Pan- 
cratius in  the  Mamertine  Prison. 
Both  were  well  acted,  Master  Cos- 
tello  especially  distinguishing  him- 
self. 

Thus  did  the  Juniors,  in  the 
staging  of  this  play,  reveal  to 
their  astonished  fellow  students 
an  undiscovered  mine  of  elo- 
quence under  their   youthful  and 
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frivolous  exteriors.  In  this  rising 
troupe  we  see  the  origin  of  future 
fame  and  honor  for  our  college 
stage.     Keep    it    up,    boys ;    with 


such  a  starting  it  will  not  take 
very  long  for  you  to  reach  the 
coveted  goal  of  success. 

Maximin  D.  Touart,  '03. 


How  We   Experimented  with  Wireless 
Telegraphy  and  X-rays. 


DURING  the  present  term  sev- 
eral experiments  have  been 
made  in  our  laboratory,  those 
with  wireJess  telegraphy  and 
X-rays  being  the  most  interesting. 
Much  has  been  written  on  these 
subjects,  and  therefore  I  shall  re- 
frain from  giving  you  a  very  ex- 
haustive and  scientific  treatise  on 
this  matter,  but  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Klos,  of  Superior  Commer- 
cial, who  was  kind  enough  to  furn- 
ish me  with  drawings  of  the  in- 
struments used,  I  will  attempt  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  we 
did  and  the  results  obtained. 

To  begin  with  wireless  tele- 
graphy, there  are,  of  course,  a 
transmitting  and  a  receiving  sta- 
tion. At  the  former  the  neces- 
sary current  was  obtained  from 
a  battery  of  eight  Fuller's  cells; 
the  current  was  passed  through 
a  large  induction  coil,  and  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary 
were  connected  with  the  balls 
of  the  oscillator.  One  termi- 
nal of  the  latter  was  attached  to  a 
ground  wire  while  the  other  was 
connected  with  another  wire  run- 
ning up  the  "weather  bureau"  flag 
pole  to  a  height  of  some  eighty 
feet.  Ty»e  end  of  this  wire  was 
attached  to  a  copper  plate  which 


served  to  radiate  the  energy  into 
space.  Upon  pressing  the  key  an 
oscillatory  spark  passes  between 
the  terminals  and  sets  up  a  wave 
motion  in  the  aerial  wire,  which 
the  plate  radiates  into  space.  At 
the  receiving  station  a  similar 
plate  attached  to  some  high 
pole  takes  up  the  wave  which 
passes  down  the  aerial  wire  to  the 
coherer.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant instrument  at  the  receiving 
station.  It  is  a  glass  tube  of  about 
four  inches  in  length  containing 
two  silver  pistons  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  aerial  and  ground 
wires  respectively.  Between  these 
two  pieces  of  silver  are  some 
nickel  and  silver  filings  with  a 
mere  trace  of  mercury.  The  two 
wires  leading  from  the  pistons  of 
the  coherer  are  connected  in  se- 
ries with  a  local  battery  and  relay  ; 
the  relay  then  brings  in  a  local 
sounder,  as  in  our  ordinary  tele- 
graph system. 

Now,  I  will  go  back  to  the  fil- 
ings in  the  coherer  tube.  The  re- 
sistance of  these  filings  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  battery  current  through  the 
relay.  As  soon,  however,  as  an 
electric  wave  from  the  sky-wire 
passes  through  these   filings  they 
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"  cohere,"  the  circuit  is  completed, 
the  lever  of  the  sounder  is  drawn 
down  and  held  there  until  the  fil- 
ings are  shaken  up  by  tapping  the 
tube ;  an  electric  bell  tapper  is 
usually  placed  in  the  local  circuit 
in  such  a  position  near  the  coherer 
that  it  constantly  strikes  the  tube. 

In  our  first  attempts  we  used  a 
hand-dynamo  to  get  our  current 
at  the  transmitting  station,  and  at 
the  receiving  station  we  used  an 
ordinary  electrical  bell  instead  of 
a  sounder.  The  transmitting  sta- 
tion was  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
receiving  station  was  on  a  gallery 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  laboratory  door.  We 
did  not  succeed  very  well 
with  this  experiment.  It  was  not 
only  hard  work  to  get  a  current 
from  the  dynamo,  but  the  old  bell 
would  begin  to  ring  and  positive- 
ly refuse  to  stop.  We  made  such 
a  racket  that  several  of  the  Fac- 
ulty came  up  to  look  on,  and,  of 
course,  when  they  arrived  noth- 
ing would  work  except  the  bell. 
One  of  the  Fathers  said  that  he  be- 
lieved we  had  a  button  attached 
to  the  bell  and  that  when  we 
wanted  it  to  work  we  pressed  the 
button  and  the  bell  would  do  the 
rest,  but  I  can  promise  if  there 
had  been  a  button  in  the  circuit 
we  would  have  stopped  pressingto 
get  a  little  peace. 

As  this  attempt  proved  a  failure 
we  removed  the  coherer  and  other 
receiving  instruments  into  the  lab- 
oratory. The  hand  dynamo  was 
replaced  by  the  eight  cell  Fuller 
battery,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the 
unfortunates  who  were  compelled 


to  supply  the  power  for  the  dyna 
mo,  and  instead  of  aerial  and 
ground  wires  the  terminals  of  the 
coherer  and  oscillator  were  con- 
nected with  the  floor  and  with 
wires  or  brass  standards  running 
a  few  feet  into  the  air.  The  bell  was 
still  left  at  the  receiving  station 
as  we  wished  to  operate  it,  if  pos- 
sible, more  successfully  than  be- 
fore. We  succeeded  in  getting  a 
response  from  the  bell  when  a 
spark  was  sent  between  the  balls 
of  the  oscillator.  After  playing 
with  this  for  a  while  we  took  it 
into  our  heads  to  send  a  message. 
The  bell,  however,  would  not  do 
for  a  receiver,  so  a  galvanometer 
was  put  in  the  circuit  in  its  place. 
After  several  trials,  in  all  of  which 
the  needle  moved  in  accordance 
with  the  spark  of  the  oscillator, 
we  settled  down  to  send  our  mes- 
sage. But  a  code  of  signals  was 
needed.  Morse's  did  not  exactly 
suit  us,  so  we  set  our  inventive 
heads  together  and  made  one, 
which,  though  inferior  to  Morse's, 
still  served  our  purpose. 

Wishing  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance, we  transferred  the  receiv- 
ing station  to  the  infirmary,  which 
is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  lab- 
oratory. The  sky-wire  from  the 
transmitter  was  again  run  up  the 
"  weather  bureau  "  flag  pole.  The 
aerial  wire  from  the  receiver  was 
passed  through  one  of  the  infirm- 
ary windows  and  run  up  the  "Col- 
lege "  flag  pole  at  the  other  end  of 
the  main  college  building  from  the 
laboratory.  We  made  several  at- 
tempts to  send  a  message,  but   al- 
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ways  got  dots  and  dashes  mixed 
up,  and  as  night  was  approaching 
we  decided  to  suspend  operations 
until  next  day.  On  the  morrow 
we  went  to  work  again 

"And  that  day's  low  descending  sun, 
Viewed  from  our  hands, 
One  worthy  action  done." 

We  had  sent  "success"  through 
the  realms  of  air  without  any  visi- 
ble means  of  conduction.  Even  in 
this  attempt  a  few  of  the  dots  and 
dashes,  not  accustomed  to  travel 
the  pathless  waste  of  air  were  lost 
on  the  way,  but  our  success  at 
two  hundred  feet  was  as  great  as 
Marconi's  at  two  thousands  miles 
if  we  may  compare  an  ant  with  an 
elephant. 

We  have  been  dealing  with 
wireless  telegraphy  and  yet  wires 
were  used  in  the  apparatus. 
We  had  better  explain,  there- 
fore, what  we  mean  by  wireless 
in  this  sense.  At  each  station 
there  are  a  good  many  wires, 
but  between  the  two  there  is 
no  connection  whatever.  Sup- 
pose we  go  with  a  spark  as  it  trav- 
els from  one  instrument  to  the 
other.  When  the  key  is  pressed 
at  the  transmitter,  thereby  com- 
pleting the  circuit,  a  spark  flashes 
across  between  the  balls  of  the 
oscillator  causing  an  electric  vi- 
bration. This  travels  up  the  wire 
to  the  plate  on  the  flag  pole, 
thence  it  radiates  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Almost  instantaneously  it 
strikes  the  other  plate,  whence  it 
is  conducted  to  the  coherer  where 
it  completes  the  circuit  and  sets 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  in 
motion.     The  energy  of  this  wave 


is  only  momentary  and  causes  the 
needle  to  move  only  once,  and  as 
soon  as  the  coherer  is  tapped  the 
circuit  is  broken  and  the  needle 
returns  to  its  original  place  where 
it  remains  until  another  vibration 
is  sent  through  the  air.  But 
enough  of  telegraphy;  let  us  take 
up  the  X-ray. 

In  this  experiment  the  terminals 
of  our  induction  coil  were  attached 
to  the  terminals  of  the  X-ray  tube* 
This  tube  varies  considerably  in 
form,  but  in  every  tube,  whatever 
its  shape,  there  is  an  aluminum 
kathode  and  a  platinum  anode. 
This  tube  is,  moreover,  exhausted 
to  a  high  degree.  When  the  spark 
passes,  the  bulb  fills  with  a  green- 
ish light,  and  the  platinum  anode 
throws  its  reflection  on  one  side 
of  the  tube  dividing  it  in  half. 
One  portion,  therefore,  is  bright 
and  the  other  dark.  The  bulb  and 
everything  is  now  ready  for  use, 
but  nothing  can  be  seen  until  the 
box  with  the  fluorescent  screen  in 
it  is  put  in  position.  Without  this 
screen  it  is  impossible  to  use  the 
Eoentgen  ray.  The  screen  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  card-board  with  a  coating  of  cal- 
cium tungstate,  which  gives  the 
whole  a  dull  yellow  color.  This 
screen  is  put  in  one  end  of  a  box 
through  which  no  light  can  pass, 
and  your  head  covered  with  a 
piece  of  black  cloth  occupies  the 
other  end. 

The  ray,  which  is  a  dull,  yellow- 
ish green,  is  turned  on,  and  the 
object  to  be  scrutinized  is  placed 
between  the  fluorescent  screen  and 
bulb;it  rests  upon  the  screen  and  is 
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ten  or  more  inches  from  the  bulb. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
bones  of  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
friends  and  of  also  looking  through 
a  book  of  some  three  hundred 
pages  at  a  penny  on  the  other  side. 
We  also  looked  through  a  four- 
inch  cube  of  wood  at  a  coin.  Our 
professor  took  a  picture  of  a  hand 
with  the  ray,  but  owing  to  defec- 
tive developing  it  did  not  come 
outas  well  as  it  should.  One  of  the 
uses  of  the  Roentgen  Ray  is  to  test 
for  diamonds.  It  shines  complete- 
ly through  the  gem,  and  the  crys- 
talized  carbon  does  not  throw  any 


shadow  whatever,  whereas  glass 
and  paste  do.  I  know  this  from 
hearsay,  but  as  for  going  through 
aluminium  I  know  that  positively. 
I  had  an  aluminium  luck  piece  in 
my  pocket-book;  it  was  about  the 
size  of  a  dollar,  so  I  let  the  boys 
look  through  the  book,  thinking 
that  they  would  see  the  luck  piece 
and  imagine  me  to  be  flush.  But 
to  my  dismay  they  saw  nothing 
and  I  had  to  "  Go  way  back  and 
sit  down,"  as  I  suppose  some  of 
you  think  I  had  better  do  now. 

T.  Hubbard  McHatton,  '03. 


Aesop  and  Phaedrus. 


THE  fable  is  an  imaginary  story, 
in  which  animals  or  even  in- 
animate objects  such  as  trees, 
shrubs  or  flowers  are  made  to 
speak,  think  and  act  as  human  be- 
ings would  speak,  think  and  act 
under  similar  circumstances,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to 
us  more  vividly  and  more  strik- 
ingly some  important  moral  truth 
or  lesson. 

Instruction,  or  a  gentle  reproof, 
given  in  this  form,  is  far  more 
pleasing  and  acceptable  than  in 
any  other,  and  besides,  it  affords 
not  a  little  amusement.  In  fact, 
a  well  written  fable  has  always 
been,  and  still  is  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  every  one.  The  young  are 
attracted  by  the  vividness  and 
novelty  of  the  story,  while  those 
of  maturer  years  see  there  the 
mirror   held  up   to   nature.     Take 


for  instance  the  well  known  fable 
of  Aesop  of  the  "  Fox  and  the 
Grapes." 

A  fox,  passing  under  a  grape 
arbor,  sees  a  fine  cluster  of  grapes 
just  above  him.  Again  and  again 
he  springs  at  them;  but  all  in  vain, 
he  cannot  reach  them.  Then,  as 
he  skulks  away,  he  mutters  to 
himself:  "Who  cares  for  these 
old  grapes'?  They  are  sour  any- 
way." 

What  a  picture  we  have  here  of 
the  man  or  boy,  who  has  failed 
where  others  have  succeeded.  Of 
course  he  will  not  admit  his  in- 
feriority, but  instead  tries  to  be- 
little and  ridicule  the  work  of 
his  betters.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
11  Sour  Grapes." 

This  power  of  the  fable  to  make 
a  truth  clear,  vivid  and  easy  of  un- 
derstanding, has  been  known  and 
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appreciated  from  the  earliest  times. 
We  need  only  refer  to  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  even  to 
Our  Lord  himself,  who  was  so 
fond  of  using  the  parable,  which, 
after  all  is  only  a  higher  kind  of 
fable. 

The  most  famous  and  the  best 
known  of  the  writers  of  fables 
among  the  Greeks  is  Aesop,  who 
lived  about  the  year  600  before 
Christ.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  orator,  who  wielded  the  apo- 
logue or  fable  with  remarkable 
skill.  From  the  condition  of  a 
slave  he  rose,  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  to  be  the  counselor  of  kings 
and  states.  The  pithy  apologues, 
which  constantly  fell  from  his  lips, 
and  which  so  aptly  illustrated  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  human 
conduct,  were  remembered  when 
the  speeches  that  contained  them 
had  long  been  forgotten.  He 
seems  to  have  written  nothing 
himself,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  gems,  which  he  scattered  be- 
gan to  be  gathered  up  in  collec- 
tions as  a  distinct  species  of  liter- 
ature. The  great  and  good  So- 
crates himself,  while  in  prison 
employed  himself  in  turning  the 
fables  of  Aesop  into   Greek  verse. 

Though  but  a  few  fragments 
of  his  compositions  have  come 
down  to  us,  Aesop  is  rightly  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  fable,  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  art.  Induced 
by  his  example,  many  Greek  poets 
and  philosophers  have  tried  their 
hands  at  it.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these    may  be  men- 


tioned   Aristotle,  Plato,   Plutarch 
and  Lucian. 

Among  his  Latin  imitators 
Phaedrus  must  be  placed  in 
the  front  rank.  He  was  born 
on  the  Pierian  Mountain  in  Mace- 
donia, but  seems  to  have  been 
brought  at  an  early  age  to  Italy. 
Like  Aesop  he  had  been  a  slave, 
but  obtained  his  freedom  from  the 
emperor  Augustus.  Devotinghim- 
self  to  literature,  he  lived  in  pov- 
erty and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  fruit  of  his  labors  is  represent- 
ed by  five  books  of  Latin  fables, 
some  original,  others  translations 
from  Aesop.  His  language  is 
classical,  neat  and  clear,  at  times 
attaining  dignity  bordering  on 
eloquence.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  his  verse  stands  almost 
unrivalled  for  its  exquisite  ele- 
gance and  compactness.  Certain- 
ly, after  Aesop,  no  ancient  writer 
of  fable  is  more  widely  read  and 
better  known  than  our  friend 
Phaedrus.  Thus  it  must  be  said 
that  posterity  has  abundantly 
avenged  him  for  the  neglect  of  his 
contemporaries. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  of  the 
writers  of  Greek  and  Latin  fables, 
that  they  are  brief,  pithy  and  epi- 
grammatic; they  tell  their  story, 
draw  their  moral  with  business- 
like directness  and  simplicity,  but 
leave  almost  too  much  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  reader,  while 
their  modern  imitators  add  to  the 
beauty  of  simplicity  and  clearness, 
the  charm  of  exquisite  diction. 

Russell  C.  Sullivan,  '06. 


Catholic   Scientists. 


U^PHAT    we    are    indebted    to 

■*■  Christianityjfor  the  advance 
of  science  seems  absurd."  So  says 
Colonel  Ingersoll.  The  Catholic 
church  is  the  enemy  of  progress. 
She  is  opposed  to  scientific  re- 
search; between  her  teachings 
and  the  truths  of  science  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  antagonism. 
This  at  least  Dr.  Draper  tried  to 
prove  in  his  "Conflict  Between 
Science  and  Religion." 

Now,  these  writers  either  are 
uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  or 
are  else  woefully  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  science.  We  shall 
charitably  suppose  that  they  are 
not  wilfully  trying  to  deceive,  but 
the  following  facts  will  show  that 
they  are  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  true  history  of  science. 

What,  then,  have  Catholics  done 
for  science  ?  First  of  all  let  us 
take  up  astronomy.  "  Christianity 
was  certainly  an  enemy  to  astron- 
omy." Such  is  the  verdict  of 
Colonel  Ingersoll. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Who  was  it  that  revolutionized 
the  study  of  astronomy  by  substi- 
tuting the  heliocentric  system  to 
the  geocentric  system  of  Ptolemy? 
Nicolas  Copernicus,  a  Catholic 
and  a  priest. 

The  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  on 
the  movements  of  celestial  bodies, 
may  be  crystallized  into  two  funda- 
mental propositions.  The  earth 
turns  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  causing  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the   heavens.     This 


is  the  first.  According  to  the 
second,  the  sun  not  the  earth,  is 
the  centre  of  the  system,  and  all 
the  planets,  of  which  the  earth  is 
third  in  order  of  distance,  revolve 
around  the  central  sun.  These 
propositions,  simple  as  they  are, 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  study 
of  astronomy.  The  motion  of  the 
planets,  intricate  beyond  compre- 
hension in  their  course  of  cycles 
and  epicycles,  becomes,  in  the  new 
system,  so  simple  that  any  child 
can  understand  them.  And  yet, 
we  owe  this  to  a  Catholic  and  a 
priest,  the  canon  of  the  Church  of 
Frauenberg.  He  divided  his  day 
into  three  portions.  One  was  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
ministry;  another  to  giving  gratu- 
itous medical  attention  to  the 
poor;  and  the  third,  to  scientific 
pursuits.  There  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  character  in  the  history 
of  science  than  Nicolas  Coperni- 
cus. 

Let  us  enter  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory. One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  shown  us  by  the  person 
in  charge  is  the  giant  36-inch  re- 
fractor. Its  size,  its  optical  per- 
fection, are  dilated  upon  and  we 
readily  concede  that  Calfornia 
may  justly  be  proud  of  being  the 
possessor  of  what,  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  was  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  telescope  in  the 
world.  To  whom,  then,  do  we 
owe  the  telescope?  To  Galileo 
Galilei.  Galileo  constructed  the 
first     telescope  for  astronomical 
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purposes.  He  it  was  who  first 
discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  found  Saturn,  begirt  with 
a  glorious  ring,  which  finds  its 
counterpart  nowhere  in  the  uni- 
verse. Venus,  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  telescope,  began  to  wax 
and  wane  and  pass  through  a  sys- 
tem of  phases,  like  those  of  the 
moon. 

Galileo,  too,  was  a  Catholic. 
But  in  the  case  of  Galileo,  our 
enemies  think  that  they  have 
found  a  formidable  weapon  with 
which  to  attack  the  church.  Look, 
they  say,  how  the  church  perse- 
cuted him  on  account  of  his  doc- 
trines. Was  he  not  imprisoned 
and  tortured  by  the  Inquisition? 
Was  his  theory  not  condemned 
as  heretical  and  forbidden  to  be 
taught?  In  this  case  we  have 
certainly  a  wonderful  geological 
formation — a  mountain  from  a 
molehill. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal  that  made  Galileo 
retract,  was  not  an  infallible  tri- 
bunal. The  condemnation  was  not 
an  ex  cathedra  decree.  As  for  the 
tortures  inflicted,  the  most  that  our 
accusers  can  say,  is  that  he  had  to 
submit  to  a  kind  of  honorable  con- 
finement, not  in  a  prison,  but  in  a 
palace,  where  his  every  conven- 
ience was  studied. 

But  people  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones. 

If  Catholics  are  so  strongly  cen- 
sured for  their  conduct  towards 
Galileo,  what  ought  to  be  thought 
of  the  case  of  Kepler!  Who  of 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy have  not  heard   of  Kep- 


ler's Laws?  And  yet  Kepler,  a 
Protestant,  was  condemed  and  per- 
secuted by  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  for  discovering  the 
elliptical  form  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits. Kepler  had  to  fly  for  his 
life  from  Tubingen,  and  received 
protection  from  the  Catholic  Jes- 
uits of  Gratz. 

When  Uranus  refused  to  follow 
the  path  marked  out  for  it  by  as- 
tronomers, common  belief  was  that 
there  was  some  extraneous  force 
acting  upon  the  planet,  and  this 
force  was,  by  some  astronomers, 
believed  to  be  another  planet  out- 
side the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Then 
a  devout  Catholic  and  a  brilliant 
mathematician,  Le  Verrier,  under- 
took to  determine  the  position  of 
the  disturbing  planet.  After  an 
elaborate  mathematical  compu- 
tation, which  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  he 
pointed  out  the  position  of  the 
planet  in  the  heavens.  When 
sought  for  by  Galle,  the  astrono- 
mer of  Berlin,  it  was  found  within 
one  degree  of  the  place  marked 
out. 

Professor  Howe,  director  of  the 
Chamberlain  Observatory,  writes : 
"The  discovery  of  Neptune  is  es- 
teemed the  most  notable  triumph 
of  mathematical  astronomy."  In 
the  discovery  of  Neptune  a  Catho- 
lic has  shared  the  honor  of  discov- 
ery equally  with  Adams,  of  Eng- 
land. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about 
astronomers  of  note,  who  were 
proud  to  be  numbered  among  the 
children  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Secchi's  work  on  the  sun, 
his  classification  of  stellar 
spectra,  and  his  meteorograph, 
have  gained  for  him  a  world-wide 
fame.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  a 
Jesuit. 

The  Abbe  Gassendi  first  discov- 
ered the  transit  of  a  planet.  The 
first  catalogue  of  the  minor  plan- 
ets, was  made  by  a  Theatine 
Monk,  Piazzi.  To  him  also  do  we 
owe  the  star  catalogue,  which  has 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  all  star 
catalogues  published  since. 

After  having  scanned  the  lim- 
itless heavens,  let  us  now  descend 
to  our  own  little   planet,  and  see 
what  the  Catholics  have  achieved 
here  in  the  field  of  science.  Much 
need   not  be  said  of  the   Catholic 
discoverer,  Christopher  Columbus, 
for  every  one  acquainted  with  his- 
tory knows  of  him.     And  yet  the 
discovery  of  America  was  prompt- 
ed to  a  great  extent  by  noble,  re- 
ligious  zeal.     The  conversion  of 
the  natives  and  the  spread  of  the 
true  faith  were  the  great  motives 
that    urged    him    on.     The  same 
may  be  said    of  Magellan,  Gama, 
Vespucci,    Balboa,   Cortes,    Mar- 
quette,   Joliet,  De  Soto    aod    De 
Smet;  their  names  and  deeds  ap- 
pear  on   the   first  pages  of  every 
history  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  speak  of  mechanics, — that 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  mo- 
tion— we  will  find  that  we  are  in- 
debted almost  entirely  to  Galileo 
and  his  school  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  elementary 
mechanics.  He  investigated  the 
problem  of  falling  bodies;  also,  the 


second  and  third  laws  of  motion  ; 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  fluids, 
and  discovered  that  air  had 
weight.  Castelli  is  styled  "the 
creator  of  a  new  branch  of  hy- 
draulics." Mersenne  was  first  to 
propose  the  problem  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation.  Both  of  these  were 
pupils  of  Galileo.  Others  well 
versed  in  this  branch  are  Picco- 
lomini,  Benedetti,  Grimaldi,  Mari- 
otte  and  Cauchy,  all  members  of 
that  church  which  is  thought  to 
be  antagonistic  to  science. 

Neither  need  we  blush  at  the 
achievements  of  the  members  of 
our  religion  in  pure  mathematics. 
Francois  Viete,  the  greatest  French 
mathematician  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  gave  us  algebra  as  we 
have  it  to-day.  The  first  modern 
advancement  in  geometry  was 
made  by  Descartes,  who  invented 
analytical  geometry.  Pascal  aid- 
ed Leibnitz  in  the  invention  of 
differential  calculus. 

In  the  science  of  Thermotics, 
treating  of  the  phenomena  and 
properties  of  heat,  we  come  upon 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  ex- 
perimental scientist,  Victor  Reg 
nault.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  tables  of  the  specific  heat 
of  solids.  He  discovered  that  the 
specific  capacity  ol  a  body  rapidly 
increases  as  it  nears  its  melting 
point.  Results  of  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  specific  heat  of  gases, 
etc.,  are  very  important.  Again 
Dulong  and  Petit  discovered  the 
law  of  atomic  heat,  which  is  very 
important  in  chemical  researches. 

But    what   shall    we    say  of  the 
pet  science  of  our  day?     The  cen- 
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tury  just  passed  has  harnessed  the 
lightning  flash  and  compelled  it 
to  light  our  cities,  draw  our  cars 
and  send  our  messages.  Must  we 
now,  in  this  age  of  electricity, 
draw  back,  and  with  the  best 
grace  we  can,  acknowledge  that 
we  must  yield  this  science  to  those 
who  are  not  of  our  faith  f  If  in 
any  branch  we  need  not  draw 
back,  it  is  in  electricity. 

Among  the  first  names  we  meet 
when  beginning  the  study  of  elec- 
trical measurements  is  that  of  Cou- 
lomb. He  it  was  who  invented  the 
torsion-balance  electrometer,  by 
means  of  which  he  fixed  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  statical  electricity. 
The  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity 
is  named  after  him  and  is  called  the 
Coulomb.  He  also  established  the 
laws  of  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

Let  us  stroll  for  a  while  through 
a   power-house,   where   the    elec- 
tricity that  lights  our  cities  and 
•moves  our  cars  is  generated.     No 
-doubt,  there  is  some  one  to  explain 
•  the  machinery  and  its  workings  to 
us.  In  the  dynamo  itself  he  will  tell 
us  that  there  is  the  armature,  a 
ring  surrounded  with  coils  of  wire, 
which   is    indispensable    for    the 
working  of  the    dynamo,  and   that 
it   is   called   the    "gramme  ring." 
Ask  him  if  there  is  any  particular 
reason  why  it  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  he   will   tell   you   that  it  was 
namedafterthe  inventor.  Who  was 
Gramme?     He  was  a  pious  French 
Catholic  who   has    done  much  for 
electricity,   and   the  gramme  ring 
armature   is   used   in  some  of  the 
most  powerful  dynamos   in   exist- 


ence, among  others  in  the  genera- 
tors which  have  been  installed  be- 
neath Niagara  Falls. 

He  will  next  tell  us  that  the 
dynamo  gives  a  current  of  so 
many  amperes,  Why  is  the  unit 
of  current  of  electricity  called  an 
ampere?  It  was  so  called  to  give 
a  just  meed  of  praise  to  the  elec- 
trician of  that  name.  Ampere  is 
the  author  of  the  electrodynamic 
theory;  and  him,  too,  the  church 
is  proud  of  numbering  among  her 
children. 

Again,  you  will  hear  him  say 
that  the  electromotive  force  is  so 
many  volts.  This  name  was  chosen 
in  honor  of  Volta,  who  pushed  for- 
ward the  experiments  of  Galvani, 
and  invented  the  first  complete 
galvanic  battery.  Both  of  these 
men  were  Catholics. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing 
discoveries  of  the  19th  century  is, 
no  doubt,  the  X-Rays,  or  as  they 
are  also  called,  after  the  discover- 
er, the  Roentgen  Rays.  Had  we 
not  seen  the  phenomenon,  reveal- 
ing the  recesses  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, discovering  the  bullet  and  the 
fractures  that  otherwise  would 
have  escaped  the  search  of  the 
most  skillful  physician,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  reject  it  as  trench- 
ing on  the  domain  of  the  impossi- 
ble. When  we  see  the  discoverer 
devoutly  bearing  the  canopy  over 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  procession,  we  need 
not  ask  whether  he  also  belongs  to 
the  church  of  which  Coulomb, 
Volta,  Galileo  and  Columbus  were 
members. 

Tbe   church  is   not  opposed  to 
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science.  Whatever  is  true  and 
beautiful  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  her  tenderest  care.  The  vast 
edifice  of  modern  science  is  cer- 
tainly a  beautiful  and  grand  crea- 
tion of  the  intellect  of  man.  Its 
pinnacles  and  towers  reach  to  the 
stars,  while  its  foundations  are 
sunk  in  the  strata  of  geological 
ages.  The  whole  is  bound  to- 
gether and  all  its  parts  are  order- 
ed according  to  laws;  the  dis- 
covery of  which  has  been 
the  boast  and  triumph  of  the 
human  intellect.     But  if  we  take 


away  from  the  grand  and  orderly 
whole,  whatever  is  due  to  the 
children  of  the  church,  its  founda- 
tion will  be  shattered,  its  towers, 
will  fall  and  crumble,  and  the 
whole  will  become  a  chaotic  mass 
of  facts.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
not  opposed  to  science.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  put  the  ques- 
tion thusl  Show  us,  if  you  can, 
where  the  church  has  not  favored, 
to  her  utmost,  the  advancement  of 
all  true  scientific  progress. 

Amasa  D.  Stollenwerck,  '02. 


King  David  before  Absalom's  Corpse. 


And  is  it  he  O  God  !  how  changed  from  him, 

From  Absalom,  the  comeliest  of  his  race  ; 

So  fair  and  beautiful,  disfigured  now, — 

Each  auburn  tress  which  when  he  was  a  child 

I  loved  to  curl,  disheveled  and  all  torn, 

His  face  and  frame  empurpled  with  blood, 

Opened  his  breast  with  hideous  wounds  all  black 

With  clotted  blood  :  here  Joab  drove  his  lance 

And  there  the  armor-bearers  pierced  thy  side. 

Above  these  gaping  wounds  appeareth  one 

A  white  mark,  'twas  a  wound  in  childhood's  days 

By  accident  received  at  play  with  mates. 

All  bleeding  did  I  bear  thee  in  my  arms, 

And  thou  wast  nursed  by  me  with  kingly  hands. 

And  thou  didst  love  me  then  and  call  me  Father 

But  thou  didst  change,  and  that  same  scar  remained 

A  mark  of  my  affection  so  misplaced, 

A  mark  of  thy  ingratitude,  my  son. 

LOUISIANA, 


MOBILE 


TO  TEAOE  the  history  of  Mo- 
bile  back  to  the  aborigines 
of  the  Gulf  coast,  to  visit  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Mobilian,  to  follow  him 
on  his  great  hunts  through  the 
forests,  or  accompany  him  in  his 
fishing  expeditions  on  Mobile 
Bay,  would  no  doubt  be  inter- 
esting to  both  reader  and  wri- 
ter; but  we  must  hasten  on 
to  times  less  lemote.  We 
must  pass  over  the  customs  of 
this  interesting  people,  together 
with  their  weird  legends  and 
mythical  beliefs;  we  must  omit 
the  dissension  of  the  Creek  and 
the  Choctaw,  the  first  appearance 
of  the  white  on  the  land  of  the 
Indian,  the  bloody  battle  of 
Mauvilla,  where  DeSoto  defeated 
the  Indians,  and  took  Tuskaloosa 
their  chief  captive.  These  and 
many  other  incidents  must  we 
pass  over  until  we  come  to  the 
founding  of  fort  St.  Louis  by  Bi- 
enville. 

It  was  duriDg  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  when  France  was  fairly  at 
the  height  of  her  glory,  that  Bien- 
ville and  Iberville  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Fort  Louis  de  laLouisiane. 

At  the  present  twenty-one  mile 
bluff  on  Mobile  river  is  the  site  of 
this  early  settlement.  There  it 
was  that  a  Fort  was  erected,  and 
a  city  planned  which  was  to  be 
the  stronghold  of  the  French 
among  the  Indians.  Friendly 
tribes  were  induced  to  settle 
nearer  the  fort,  and  trading  posts 
were  established. 


Then  came  a  flood.  The  turbu- 
lent waters  of  the  river  rose  and 
inundated  the  settlement.  Of 
course,  such  an  event  as  this  had 
to  be  guarded  against,  so  Bienville 
established  a  new  Fort  Louis  be- 
low the  old  one  on  the  site  where 
the  city  of  Mobile  now  stands. 

The  settlement  prospered  little 
for  a  while  owing  to  the  wars  of 
Louis  in  Europe.  Although  suc- 
cess followed  the  French  banner 
along  the  Rhine,  and'Conde  heaped 
glory  on  the  French  name,  these 
wars  turned  the  attention  of  Louis 
from  his  colonies. 

The  settlers,  believing  in  the 
fabled  wealth  of  the  far  interior, 
sought  to  discover  the  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  yet  their  search 
was  not  useless,  inasmuch  as  they 
became  more  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  and  established  small 
forts  throughout  the  country. 

Dauphin  Island  had  become, 
long  before  this,  a  place  of  im- 
portance ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  land- 
ing place  of  all  ships  of  heavy 
draught. 

Under  Cadillac  the  island  pros- 
pered, and  it  was  here,  we  are  told 
by  the  trustworthy  historian,  Ham- 
ilton,  that  the  chiefs  of  twenty- 
four  Indian  tribes  met  to  smoke 
the  calumet  of  peace  with  the 
whites. 

Nor  can  we  omit  mentioning 
Bon  Secours  Bay.  Giant  mag- 
nolias gird  its  fertile  shore.  Na- 
ture's bountiful  hand  has  lavished 
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her  choicest  gifts.  The  remains 
of  an  old  Choctaw  fort  are  still 
extant.  Near  this  ruin  stands  a 
large  oak  bearded  with  moss  and 
twined  round  with  the  coils  of 
the  fox-vine. 

Pascagoula  was  settled  by  the 
French  long  before.  Legend  tells 
us  that  a  Spanish  priest,  after  De 
Soto's  battle  of  Mauvilla,  settled 
here.  The  natives  gradually 
abandoned  the  worship  of  a  mer- 
maid to  follow  the  long-bearded 
blackgown.  One  moonlight  night 
a  tempest  burst  over  the  waters 
and  from  cavernous  depths  came 
the  words: 

"Come  to  ine  !  come  to  me  !  children  of 

the  sea, 
JSeither  bell,  book  nor  cross  shall  win 

ye  from  your  queen." 

The  Indians,  lined  up  along  the 
shore,  heard  these  words  with  de- 
light, and  one  and  all  then  plunged 
into  the  depths  never  to  rise  again. 
Then  rose  a  long  and  mournful 
strain  that  echoed  far  through  the 
forests.  The  storm  abated  but  the 
sound  of  mysterious  music  con- 
tinued, and  the  aged  priest  was 
wont  to  sit  on  the  banks,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  listen  to 
the  cheerful  cadence.  This  strange 
music  is  still  heard  on  certain 
nights. 

How  beautiful,  how  pictur- 
esque are  the  scenes  around  us? 
Dear  old  Southland,  land  of  the 
ever-blooming  rose  and  fragrant 
magnolia,  is  it  strange  that  we 
love  thee  so? 

But  hold!  Whither  have  I  wan- 
dered? 

Entranced  by  the   beautiful  and 


poetical,  I  have  strayed  far  from 
Fort  Louis.     Let  us  return. 

In  1813  Mobile  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States. 
The  Spaniards  capitulated  to  Col- 
onel Bowyer  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  over  the 
fort.  This  was  the  fourth  flag 
which   Mobile  had  seen  unfurled. 

Now  came  a  time  of  prosperity 
for  Mobile.  She  grew  rapidily ; 
the  Indians  had  long  been  drawn 
inland.  Far  around  stretched  the 
boundless  cotton  fields.  Plenty 
and  abundance  reigned  in  the 
land.  Her  export  of  cotton  was 
the  largest  in  the  South;  in  her 
harbor  were  ships  of  many  nations. 
But  soon  a  cloud  came  to  darken 
its  prosperity.  The  thunder  of  war 
awakened  the  land  to  arms,  and  the 
South  and  the  North  took  the 
field. 

Then  Mobile  beheld  the  fifth 
flag  floating  over  her  territory. 
For  a  brief  period  the  banner  of 
the  Confederacy  waved  gloriously 
in  the  Southern  sky,  then  sunk 
slowly  into  obscurity  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  trail  of  glory.  The 
cause  of  the  South  was  lost,  and 
her  banner  was  replaced  by  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

It  was  a  longtime  before  Mobile 
could  rally  from  the  shock  of  the 
Civil  war;  but  now  all  is  over,  and 
Mobile's  future  is  brighter  than  it 
ever  was. 

As  we  ponder  over  our  present 
prosperity,  our  thoughts  naturally 
revert  to  those  who  first  set  foot 
upon  our  beloved  soil.  Those 
sturdy  pioneers  who  first  felled  the 
trees  of  our  virgin  forests.     These 
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indeed  have  long  passed  away  and 

''For  mourner  only  have  the  pine  that 

bears 
Its  noble  crest  aloft  and  chants  for  them, 
With  every  breeze,  a  doleful  requiem. *' 

As  the  procession  of  these  pion- 
eers passes  before  us,  we  behold  at 
its  head  the  chivalrous  Bienville* 
He  was  a  man  who  underwent  the 
varying  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
His  was  a  life  of  work,  with  which 
at  times  his  people  were  dissatis- 
fied. Yet  he  towered  over  their 
discontent,  and  the  noisy  clamor 
of  the  rabble  swayed  not  his  de- 
termined mind.  Such  a  man  as 
this  is  deserving  of  our  admiration, 
and  let  the  people  of  Mobile  cher- 
ish the  name  of  their  founder  with 
the  utmost  respect. 


Casting  our  eyes  over  Mobile  in 
her  early  days  well  may  we  con- 
trast her  with  the  present  city. 
The  smoke  from  a  hundred  mills 
and  founderies  rises  in  the  air;  the 
river  swarms  with  the  ships  of 
many  nations,  the  busy  hum  of  the 
electric  car  and  the  swirl  of  traffic, 
present  a  scene  of  earnest  activity. 

The  future  of  Mobile  is  bright. 
In  fancy,  even  now,  we  can  see 
her  asphalt  streets,  her  grand  sys- 
tem of  electric  cars.  We  behold 
her  grand  depot  into  which  trains 
are  running  day  and  night.  Life 
and  energy  are  on  every  side. 

May  she  continue  to  prosper,  so 
as  to  deserve  to  be  called  in  all 
truth  "The  Queen  City  of  the 
Gulf." 

Joseph  M.  Walsh,  '03. 


The   Junior    Literary  Society   or   Junior 
Academy  and  its  Appearances  in  Public. 


THE  Junior  Academy  or  Junior 
Literary  Society,  as  far  as 
can  be  found  out,  was  begun  by  the 
students  of  the  First  Grammar 
Class  in  the  Academic  year  1871- 
72.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
minutes  recorded  for  that  year. 
The  College  Catalogue  is  our  only 
chronicler  of  the  officers  and 
members,  and,  we  may  possibly 
presume  to  say,  founders  of  the 
organization  about  which  I  am 
writing. 


The  Director  was  Mr.  W.  But- 
ler, S.  J.,  now  the  Beverend  W. 
Bulter,  S.  J.,  one  of  the  best  known 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  His  was  the  glory  to  start 
the  youngsters  of  that  "dark  past 
and  abysm  of  time"  on  the  Acad- 
emic road.  His  too,  I  hear,  was 
the  pleasure  to  delight  those  same 
youngsters  with  the  mellow 
strains  of  his  violoncello.  Should 
he  read  these  lines  let  him  feel 
that   the    seed    sown   in   bygoen 
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days  was  not  cast  by  the  wayside,  gramme  presented  to  the  audience 

but  on   good   soil   and  in   conse-  on  that  occasion: 

quence  has  blossomed  forth   and  I.    L'ltaliana  in  Algeri— Overture, 

borne    fruit   a    hundredfold.     Let  Rossini. 

bin,  too  in  his   own  dear  native  *    ^g^itS^SST 

land   know   that  the  present  little  A  r)rama 

Academicians   are  proud  to  hear  Characters. 

of  the  oratorical  and  musical  sue-  Corporal  Foss S.  Viedenburg. 

cess    of  their  Academy's  founder.  Stephen  Harowby J.  Fortun. 

"Ad  multos  annos  !  »  Ollapod  B.   Oliseros. 

„,.      -                             _   ,_       _      .  Sir  Robert  Bramble J.  Thibaut. 

The  first  records  of  the  Junior  Frederick>  nephew  of  sir  Robert 

Literary    Society  are  in  the    min-  Bramble   J.   Henderson. 

ute   book,    begun    in    1874.     Dear  Lieutenant  Worthington..    A.  Landry. 

Father  Winkelried,  you   have  the  Humphrey  Dobins          C.  Grunewald. 

thanks  of  the   officers  and    mem-  *V/         Scene  from -King  John." 

.             _                    _  Prince  Arthur J.  Fortun. 

bers  of  our  Academy  for  the  valu-  Hubert j    Thibaut. 

able  information   penned  in  bold,  J....E.  Grunewald. 

though   time-worn,  characters  on  I B-  Oliseros. 

every    page   of   that   old  record-  V"    Verses.on  th/    50th   Episcopal 

,       .         m,                     ,.                  .    .  consecration    of    Pope    Pius    IX, 

book.      The     recording   angel   in  J.Henderson. 

heaven      only     knows      all      the  Distribution  of  Cards, 

trouble  it   must   have  caused  you  Brass   Band. 

to  see  that  each  meeting,  with  its  Mr  Secretar7^7 1876.1877i  and 

bUs,ness    details,    was    carefully  hi8feli0w  officers  were  too  modest; 

noted  down  for  future  generations.  ,  ~    ,        ^  A    , 

&  we  cannot  find  a  word  of  praise  or 

We   Juniors  can  only  say  to   you  Wame   concerni        the   foregoing 

in   your  far-off    Georgia     parish:  mme  in  the  minutes.    what 

"May  God   reward   you   in    your  But  there's  no  use  crying 

present   mighty   undertakings  for  ,          „.a**«      „„~„a~ 

f.                                               f  over  unwritten  records, 

the  care  you  bestowed  on  the  ap-  ~    ,,     „,    rx  ,    *ono  .,         ... 

,n                   ,            T.  On  the  3d  of  July  1878,  the  public 

parent  trifles  of  the  Junior  Liter-  «.       ,  ..     ,  ,,      .       .   .        . 

.         v  was  offered  the  following  mterest- 

.     ,        y*                  ,           „    ,  ing  entertainment   by  the   Junior 

And  now,  dear   readers   of  the  .       , 

Academy: 

Review,  I  am   able   to    let  you  PROGRAMME. 

know  from   the  minute   book,  be-  L    Overture ...Stradella. 

gun   in  1874,  what  were  the  public  II.    Introduction R.   Robinson. 

appearances  of  the   Junior   Liter-  HI.     Declamation.— "Spartacus   to 

ary  Society  during  the  past  thirty  the  Roman  Env°y8-"    c-  p-  Springer. 

IV.     Dialogue. — "Which    will   you 

yearS*  Phonal"                           iE-    Martin. 

On  the    2d   of  June,   1877,  our  moose 1  W.Vincent. 

Academicians   emerged   from   the  V«    Debate.-"  Which  was  the  great- 

.      .            ,  .      ^                  .           ,  er    General,       General     Napoleon 

usual    Assembly  Room  and  made  „                         ^          ,     A    , 

J  Bonaparte,    or     General     Andrew 

their   debut    on    the     stage;     the  Jackson?" 

following  is    a    Copy    Of    the    pro-  Chairman,  T.  Leonard. 
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Snaffles S.  Lyons. 

Mullens 0.   Grunewald. 

Skybelt Q.   Robinson. 

Toploft  J.   Henderson. 

VI.     Overture— Zampa Herold. 

Brass  Band. 
Distribution  of  Cards. 


The  first  semi-annual  of  the 
Junior  Academy  took  place  on 
March  the  first,  1883.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  programme  it  did 
not  lack  variety: 

Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Literary 

Society,  March  1st,  1883. 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture— Poet  and  Peasant  Suppe 

Le  Maitre  d'Ecole  ou  La  Distribution 
des  Prix. 

Maitre A.  Gasquet 

Eleves. 

Hyacinthe E.  O'Brien 

Billy J.  Sabatien 

For  Fan L.  Broussard 

Coco E.  Doussan 

F.  Brenner,  W.  Weatherly,  E.  Hairier, 
M.  Corneros— Quartette.  (For  Flute,) 

"  The  Nervous  Man  and  Man  of  Nerve." 
(A  Farce  in  Two  Acts.) 
By  William  B.  Bernard. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Aspen,  nervous  man W.  Brickell 

Mr.  McShane,Man  of  Nerve.. D.  Fogarty 

Vivian,  Country  Gentleman, 

J.  Muldoon 

Capt.  Burnish!  p..  fJ.    Poche" 

Lord  Lounge    /  ™tronizers  \  L>  Poch6 

Merton,  Aspen's  rival J.  Marx 

Dr.  Oxyde,  Aspen's  physician, 

M.  Gasquet 

*£.»}  Aspen's  servants.  {\Jg™ 

Dangle,  Aspen's  clerk E.  Doussan 

Police  Officers J.  Duffel 

Clacket's  Landlord  Guard  ..J.  Beugnot 
Clacket,  Land  of  the  Lion  ...D.  Donelan 

Waiter I.  Frenkel 

Post  Boy T.  Keefe 


Jacob  Steward W.  Burke 

Farmer J.   McCreary 

Waiters  and  Stewards. 

Distribution  of  Prizes. 
Gidigeigei  March Brass  Band 

Of  this  semi-annual  we  glean 
the  following  from  the  minutes: 
"As  the  time  has  come  and  gone 
of  our  Half-Session  Exhibition,  it 
is  deemed  appropriate  to  mention 
it.  It  is  the  public  opinion  that 
the  exhibition  outshone  in  every 
respect  all  previous  exhibitions  of 
our  little  organization  and  some  of 
those  undertaken  by  our  seniors. 
In  fact,  our  late  performance  was 
such  a  success  that  your  secretary 
cannot  find  words  adequate 
enough  to  convey  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  the  spectators.  Such 
was  the  acting  of  each  one  en- 
gaged in  the  play  that  there  is 
very  little  room  for  criticism  and 
much  for  praise.  But  this  latter 
we  must  give  to  whom  it  is  due, 
our  director,  Mr.  Biever,  S.  J.  It 
was  he  who  worked  most  diligent- 
ly for  a  month  for  our  benefit  and 
welfare.  Knowing  from  our  late 
success  as  well  as  from  various 
other  undertakings  of  his,  the  real 
worth  of  our  director,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Academy  hope 
that  he  will  always  enjoy  good 
health." 

Permit  me,  gentle  reader,  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful way  youngsters  of  "ye  olden 
time"  concluded  their  minutes: 
"  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to 
conclude  with  this  sentiment  that 
although  the  public  expected  very 
little  from  us  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, we  proved  our  real  worth, 
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leaving  behind  us  pillars  of  fame, 
which  will  support  the  academy 
for  ages  and  point  back  to  the 
grand  success  of  1882-1883." 

On  March  the  2nd,  1884,  the 
members  of  the  Academy  present- 
ed on  a  very  small  stage,  and  in  or- 
dinary modern  dress,  William  Tell. 
The  following  programme  of  this 
semi-annual  is  found  at  the  end  of 
the  minute  book  of  1884: 

Overture— William  Tell .Rossini 

"  William   Tell," 

A  play  in  three  acts. 

Dramatis  Personse. 

William  Tell D.  G.  Fogarty 

Albert,  Tell's  son J.  Onorato 

Melctal  Tell's  father A.  Mullarky 

Verner,  Tell's  friend M.  Gasquet 

Gesler E.  Keenan 

Sarnem,  his  lieut E.  M.  McCaleb 

Mountaineers,  Soldiers,  etc. 
Prologue W.  Burke 

ACT  I. 

Scene  before  Tell's  cottage. 
Air  Varie  (piano  and  violin) Rode 

ACT    II. 

Scene  1 — Gesler  on  the  mountains. 
Scene  2— The  Gate  of  Altorf. 
Scene  3 — Peasant  Scene. 
Cornet  Solo— "Come  Buy  My  Flowers," 
White. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  1 — Within  the  Castle. 

Scene  2— Without  the  Castle. 
Cardinal  de  Venice  ( three  flutes)  Reidert 

Awards  of  Merit. 
J.  L.  S.  March Brass  Band 

In  the  year  1885,  the  Junior 
Academy  presented  at  half-year  a 
varied  programme  rather  on  the 
concert  style  than  the  dramatic. 
According  to  the  minutes  for  that 
year  the  exhibition,  quite  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  members  of 
the  academy,  met  with  great  suc- 


cess.    It    was    a    new    departure 
from    the   society's   usual    beaten 
track.     "  Maybe  if  we  had  taken  a 
play,  some  would  have  failed;  be- 
sides it  was  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
Senior  Society's  exhibition."  From 
the  concluding  words  of  the  above 
citation  we  see  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth as  well  as  in  the   twentieth 
century  lawful  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween the  two  literary  organiza- 
tions of  our  Alma  Mater.     Do  we 
youngsters  in  1902  think  ourselves 
inferior  to    our   grave  seniors   in 
the  noble  art  of  Booth  and  Bar- 
rett?    Not  at  all.     Of  course,   we 
"kids"   may  change  our   opinion 
when  we  are  "big  boys,"  but  un- 
til then  we  have  no  better  wearers 
of    the    noble     buskin   than  our- 
selves.     And   now   let    us   bring 
forth   the   variety    programme  of 
1885. 
Overture— Laura Orchestra 

Battle    Call— E.    O'Brien,   F.  Brenner, 

R.  Otero. 
Song — "Just  Before  the  Battle," 

J.  Onorato 
The  Charge  of  the  Georgia's  Eight. 

F.  Brenner 
All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac.  R.  Patout 
Song — "Sweet  Sunny  South." 

A.  Grouchey 

Battle  Eve J.    Larrisquitu 

The  Battle  of  Richmond J.  Onorato 

The  Lone  Sentry E.  O'Connor 

Song — A  Southern  Scene  .  Jas.  D'Aquin 

Virginia's  Dead Otero  and  O'Brien 

Sword  of  Robert  Lee A.  Grouchey 

All  Over  Now  R.  Patout 

Gather  the  Sacred  Dust E.  O'Brien 

Heaven R.    Grunewald 

Song— "Bonny  Blue  Flag  All 

Lectuie  on  bees  by  an  amateur  apiarist. 

Distribution  of  Awards. 
Southern  Soldiers'  Funeral  March. 

Band 
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In  1886  we  find  inserted  in  the 
Academy  minute  book  the  first 
printed  programme  and  first  news- 
paper clipping  concerning  the 
Junior  Academy.  In  looking  over 
the  officers'  names  for  that  year,  we 
saw  the  name  of  Rev.  John  D. 
Whitney,  S.  J.,  as  director,  and 
then  we  knew  why  such  care  was 
bestowed  upon  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  our  little  Academy.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Father  Whitney? 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senior  Band, 
look  around  your  band  room  walls 
and  tell  us :  Who  is  the  "  big 
priest"  (God  bless  him!),  who 
wields  the  baton  in  the  picture  of 
our  Alma  Mater's  Excelsior  Band, 
the  largest  and  best  organization 
of  its  kind  that  ever  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  rousing  march 
and  sweet  quadrille,  entrancing 
waltz  and  heavenly  serenade1? 
Who  was  the  first  director  of  the  Ju- 
nior Academy  to  have  his  young- 
sters step  before  the  footlights  in 
powdered  wig  and  gay  costume? 
But  enough;  let  us  insert  the  news- 
paper excerpt: 

THE  JUNIOR  LITERARY   SO- 
OIETY. 

The    Semi-Annual    Exercises     at 
Spring  Hill  College. 

The  half-yearly  commencement 
at  Spring  Hill  took  place  on  the 
third  of  this  month.  The  music, 
as  it  always  is  on  such  occasions, 
was  excellent.  Spring  Hill  may 
well  pride  herself  on  the  pro- 
ficiency her  scholars  have  ac- 
quired in  "  the  divine  art"  under 
the  care  of  Professors  Staub  and 
Bloch. 


The  amusing  comedy,  ''The  Heir 
at  Law,"  was  rendered  in  a  man- 
ner that  delighted  an  appreciative 
audience,  while  it  reflected  much 
credit  upon  the  young  actors. 

"  'Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  well  ripened  fruit  of  wise  de- 
lay." 

Messrs.  O'Brien  as  "  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss,"  Ledoux  as  ''Lord  Duber- 
ly,"  Onorato  as  "Dick  Dowlas," 
Fitzwilliam  as  "Chas.  Dormer,"  and 
Brenner  as  "Kenrick,"  especially 
distinguished  themselves.  By  con- 
tinued plaudits  the  audience  testi- 
fied their  pleasure  in  observing 
"So  many  graces  in  so  green  an  age." 

Athough  the  members  of  the 
Junior  Literary  Society  are  as  yet 
but  novices  in  the  art  of  Garrick, 
they  have  nevertheless  established 
their  reputation  as  clever  comed- 
ians. In  brief,  their  delightful 
entertainment  may  be  chronicled 
in  the  aunalsof  old  Spring  Hill  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  we 
have  ever  witnessed. 

The  following  is  the  programme: 

Lord  Duberly,  alias  Dan'l   Dowlas, 
A.  Ledoux. 

Wm.  Dowlas,  his  brother  ...F.  D.  Kohn. 

Dick  Dowlas J.  L.  Onorato. 

Henry    Moreland M.  L.  Souchon. 

Steadfast       P.  A.    Carey. 

Dr.  Pangloss E.  O'Brien. 

Charles  Dormer T.  Fitzwilliam. 

Zekiel   Homespun  R.  A.  J.  Patout. 

Hezekiah  Homespun Alex.  Grochy. 

Kenrick J.  F.  J.  Brenner. 

John  L.    Grunewald. 

r  F.  Russell. 

Waiters  l  «*•  D'Aquin. 

Waiters  f         Am.  Ledoux. 

[VV.W.  McDonald. 

Stage  Managers,  C.  O'Connor,  J.  Cow- 
ley. L.  Patterson. 

Committees — Arrangements:  E.  Bern, 
heimer,  L.  Marx.  Reception — D- 
Perez,T.  R.  Dwyer,  Joseph  L.  Pollock. 
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The  following  music  was  rend- 
ered during  intervals  of  the  piece: 

La  Dame  Blanche,  Orchestra;  Act  I— 
Polonaise  in  E.  Major,  Liszt,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Staub;  Act  II— Song,  "Spanish  Cava- 
lier," J.  P.  Mulherin  and  Chorus;  Act 
III— Polka,  "Clear  the  Track,  "Strauss, 
Orchestra;  Act  IV— Trio,  Flute,  Violin 
and  Piano;  Act  V— Sentinel  Q.  S., 
Junior  Brass  Band ;  Then  followed 
reading  of  notes.  The  Inauguration 
Galop  by  the  Senior  Brass  Band  closed 
the  entertainment. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of 
the  Junior  Literary  Society:  Rev. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Director;  E. 
O'Brien,  President;  J.  L,  Onorato, 
Secretary  aud  Alex.  Ledoux,  Cen- 
sor. 

Dear  Father  Whitney,  judging 
from  what  we  hear  of  you,  you  must 
have  been  a  "peach"  of  a  Vice- 
President,  although  you  did  ap- 
ply the  cane  to  the  pants  of  some 
of  our  predecessors  in  the  Junior 
Division.  Well,  we  have  some 
little  friends  at  Georgetown  from 
the  South,  and  they  say,  we  do  not 
question  their  veracity,  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  President  who 
will  be  so  idolized  by  the  fellows 
from  G.  U.  as  Rev.  John  D.  Whit- 
ney. 

No  wonder!  We  youngsters  of 
the  Junior  Academy  have  only 
great  people  as  officers  and  mem- 
bers, don't-yer-know. 

In  1887,  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  by  the 
Academy  and  their  friends 
(the  Seniors  could  not  keep 
their  fingers  out  of  our  pie, 
they  would  "skin,"  even  on  the 
stage.) 


SEMI-ANNUAL     EXHIBITION 

BY    THE 

Junior   Literary  Society, 
assisted  by 
Their   Friends. 

Overture — Amorita Orchestra. 

Reading — Sockery  Setting  a  Hen, 

E.  Lambert. 

Juanita— Cornet  and  Violin, 

Mulherin  and  Braun. 

Reading — Learning  the  Business, 

F.  Touart. 

Alpine  Song— Flute  Solo L.  Marx. 

La  Marche  aux Flambeaux.. J.  Perrodin. 
Reading— An  Inquisitive  Customer, 

J.  Walsh. 

Reading— Je  Suis  Americain, 

W.   Mulherin. 

Mocking  Bird— Cornet  S0I0..E.  Camors. 
Reading— How  He  Whipped  Him, 

S.  Moreno. 

Hunting  Scene— Descriptive  Piece. 

SENT  TO  THE  TOWER. 

(Farce  in  one  act.) 

Perkyir  Pridifoot E.  Lambert 

Launcelot  Banks F.   Touart 

Jailor J.  Walsh 

Turnkey J.  McPhillips 

Song     Tim  Dusrgan  and  E.  B  Orchestra 

Reading  of  Notes. 
Mid  Year  Q.  S Excelsior  Brass  Band 

SEMI  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
THURSDAY   AT   SPRING   HILL  COL- 
LEGE. 

The  many  friends  and  patrons 
of  Spring  Hill  College  assembled 
in  the  great  hall  Thursday  the  2d 
instant,  to  witness  the  semi-annual 
exhibition  under  the  auspices  ol 
the  Junior  Literary  Society.  The 
college  "  E.  B."  orchestra  dis- 
coursed its  sweetest  strains,  ren- 
dering "Amorita" and  "The  Hunt- 
ing Scene"  (a  descriptive  piece), 
with  a  skill  and  finish  not  to  be 
excelled.  All  the  horrors  of  a 
term  spent  behind  prison  bars,  in 
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a  gloomy  dungeon  of  London 
Tower,  amidst  the  clanking  and 
rattling  of  chains ;  the  dull,  sliding 
back  of  bolts  and  bars  by  grim- 
visaged  turnkeys,  were  vividly  de- 
picted by  the  skilful  and  gifted 
young  performers,  Messrs.  Lam- 
bert, Touart  and  Walsh.  The 
piece  being  a  farce,  was  rendered 
supremely  ridiculous  by  the 
gloomy  settings  of  the  stage,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  novel  turn- 
key, Mr.  Walsh  of  the  ebony-hued 
beard.  The  affair  was  a  grand 
success,  and  the  youthful  artists 
gained  the  applause  and  rapt  at- 
tention of  a.  giatifled  audience. 
Among  the  members  who  also 
aided  the  Junior  Academy  to 
achieve  its  unparalleled  triumph 
were  Messrs.  Moreno  and  Mul- 
herin.  Mr.  Tim  Duggan,  an  old 
star  on  the  Spring  Hill  stage,  sang 
charmingly  a  song  entitled  "Two 
for  Five."  The  gentleman's  grace 
of  action  and  comic  ingenuity 
brought  down  the  house,  and  for 
some  moments  the  hall  re-echoed 
with  increased  plaudits. 

A  premium  for  the  best  "Latin 
Competition  n  in  the  college  was 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Burke, 
and  another  for  Greek  by  Mr.  Tim 
Duggan.  Both  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  philosophy  class  of  '87, 
and  are  looked  upon  with  just 
pride  by  their  class  mates  as  the 
defenders  of  the  reputation  and 
name  the  "  Philos"  have  long  de- 
servingly  enjoyed. 

The  examinations  this  year  were 
eminently  successful,  and  every- 
thing at  the  college  rolls  on  as 
"  happy  as  a  marriage  bell." 


We  notice  with  satisfaction  that 
in  1887  the  semi-annual  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Juniors, 
under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Bernard,  S.  J.  Here  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  one  of  the 
local  papers : 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE. 


THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION— AN  ARTIS- 
TIC   SUCCESS. 

The  celebration  was  conducted,  as 
usual,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior 
Literary  Society.  Although  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Juniors  are  proverbial  at 
Spring  Hill  for  excellence,  still  the 
Juniors  of  1887-88  have  surpassed  any 
performance  of  the  kind  within  the 
memory  of  the  students.  They  have 
made  for  themselves  a  reputation 
which  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  merited. 
The  entertainment  opened  with 
"Among  the  Overtures,"  by  the  Excel- 
sior Brass  Band.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  members  did  credit  to 
themselves  and  added  one  more  to  their 
long  list  of  successes. 

Then  followed  '*The  Expiation,"  a 
drama  well  suited  to  show  to  advantage 
the  histrionic  powers  of  the  juniors. 
The  play  is  of  noble  Christian  senti- 
ment and  intense  feeling.  There  are 
many  situations  in  it,  which  draw  forth 
the  highest  efforts  of  declamation  and 
acting.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
actors  to  have  a  stage  manager  of  rare 
ability  and  taste,  who,  by  selecting  rich 
and  appropriate  costumes  and  scenery, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  dramatic  ef- 
fect of  the  acting. 

The  following  was  the  cast: 

Count  Flavy W.  B.  Fahey 

Rinaldi,  his  attendant...  T.  Grunewald 
Beppo,  Captain  of  the  Guards, 

W.  Mulherin 
Loredan,  \  u-  •„  u  to  [A.  Waterman 
Gerald,     /  Knlgbt8        {  F.  Touart 

Robert  of  Lusigny    M.  Bergeron 

(A  captive  boy  of  Flavy.) 

Ghost,    Crier,    Knights,    Guards    and 

Peasants. 
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Those  deserving  special  praise  were 
Messrs.  Grunewald,  Waterman,  Berge- 
ron and  Fahey. 

The  entertainment  ended  with  the 
masterly  production  of  "Lustspiel  "  by 
the  college  orchestra. 

We  have  inquired  about  this 
Mr.  E.  Bernard,  S.  J.,  and  find  that 
he  is  the  Rev.  E.  Bernard,  S.  J  , 
minister  of  St.  Stanislaus  Noviti- 
ate, Macon,  Ga.  We  have  been 
told  that  his  pet  virtue  is  humil- 
ity. Well,  some  how  or  other, 
when  we  youngsters  at  Spring 
Hill  want  to  thank  men  who  love 
to  slave  for  us  in  everything,  we 
put  the  virtue  of  humility  aside 
and  give  praise  to  whom  praise  is 
due.  And  so  we  must  here  say, 
"  Who  made  the  Junior  Band  one 
of  the  most  successful  organi- 
zations, that  delighted  old 
Spring  Hillians !  The  very  in- 
struments,  the  very  walls  of  our 
present  practice  room  do  not 
echo  and  re-echo  St.  Bernard's 
name,  but  one  very  similar.  This 
year  we  have  at  the  college  a 
Junior  Choir,  and  we  are  proud  of 
it.  But,  who  in  bygone  days  led 
our  predecessors,  big  men  now, 
little  chaps  then,  from  the  lowest 
note  on  the  gamut  for  boy's  voices 
to  the  highest  that  even  a  Patti 
could  reach?  Professor  Staub 
says  it  was  not  he,  but  tells  us  to 
listen  to  a  chord  vibrating  on  his 
favorite  piano.  Why,  it  seems  to 
say,  "the  Director  of  the  Junior 
Choir  and  the  Director  of  the 
Junior  Academy  in  1888  were  one 
and  the  same  gentleman."  Well, 
we  Academicians  do  not  love 
that   Choir   Leader   less,    but   we 


do  love    the  Academy  Moderator 
more. 

The  following  is  what  I  find  re- 
corded for  the  Academy's  Public 
Appearance  on  February  22nd, 
1889.  "Our  exhibition  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  a  success."  A 
thousand  thanks  are  due  to  our 
kind  Director,  Mr.  Jannin,  S  J., 
who  by  his  untiring  efforts  made 
our  appearance  on  the  stage  a 
success.  The  boys  also  say : 
"Bravo,  L.  Waterman,  for  your 
kindness  in  renting  such  gorgeous 
costumes."  Below  these  few 
words  of  the  Secretary,  we  find 
the  following  clipping  from  a  New 
Orleans  paper: 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE. 


THE    SEMI-ANUAL    EXHIBITION     A     DECIDED 

SUCCESS. 

Washington's  birthday  was  a  day  of 
rejoicing  at  Spring  Hill  College.  All  the 
semi-annual  examinations  were  over 
and  the  22nd  of  February  was  chosen 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Junior  Liter- 
ary Society.  At  seven  o'clock  the  hall 
was  thrown  open.  It  was  tastefully  dec- 
orated in  honor  of  George  Washington; 
two  large  flags  of  the  United  States 
were  draped  over  the  curtain  of  the 
stage,  and  in  their  folds  was  placed  a 
large  picture  of  our  first  president. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  exhibition 
was  a  drama  in  three  acts  entitled  "The 
Triumph  of  Justice." 

The  college  orchestra  opened  the  ex- 
hibition with  an  (  verture  of  Suppe's 
"The  Poet  and  Peasant."  The  mem- 
bers covered  themselves  with  glory, 
and  compared  favorably  with  the  or- 
chestras of  many  public  theatres.  The 
piece  abounded  with  variations,  all  of 
which  were  played  with  feeling.  The 
audience  was  enthusiastic  and  at  the 
end  of  the  overture  the  applause  was 
long  and  loud. 

The  several  roles  of  the  drama  were 
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sustained  by  Numa  Augustin,  Victor 
Perez,  K.  Heusner,  J.  L.  Crandell,  W. 
Gassie,  S.  I.  Heinemann,  M.  Bergeron, 
F.  P.  Armstrong,  E.  T.  Fitzgerald  and 
J.  A.  Meilleur,  all  of  whc  m  sustained 
their  respective  characters  with  much 
credit  to  themselves. 

Between  the  acts  were  played  two 
solos;  one,  a  piano  solo  by  B.  Aznar, 
and  the  other  a  piccolo  solo  by  F.  Kohn. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  act  the  Junior 
Brass  Band  played  "The  Cavalier;" 
after  which  the  boys  filed  to  the  dormi- 
tories exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
the  entertainment. 

The  officers  of  this  }  ear,  1888- 
1889,  were:  Director,  Mr.  Jannin, 
S.  J.;  President,  M.  Bergeron; 
Secretary,  E.Fitzgerald;  Censor, 
W.  Kohn.  Father  Jannin  is  now 
the  estemed  Superior  of  the  Holy 
Name  Church,  St.  Charles  Avenue, 
New  Orleans.  His  was  the  tact, 
in  his  own  quiet  way,  of  getting 
his  young  debaters  immensely  en- 
thusiastic over  the  most  insignifi- 
cant subject  and  of  thus  creating 
in  their  hearts  a  laudable  ambition 
for  greater  undertakings.  We  are 
told  he  is  quite  a  stage  artist  and 
that  he  can  with  his  magic  brush 
and  paints  change  the  appearance 
of  the  peach-cheeked  "kid"  into 
the  most  wrinkled  and  decrepit 
octogenarian.  May  God  grant 
that  in  his  new  field  of  duty  his 
priestly  hand  may  change  the  sin- 
scarred  actors  of  this  world  into 
pure  and  resplendent  souls  for  the 
eternal  stage ! 

Here  is  what  the  secretary 
writes  in  his  minute  book  for 
1890.  "The  exhibition  given  by 
the  Junior  Academy  at  the  semi- 
annual, took  place  on  Wednesday, 
January  the  29th,  at  8:20  a.  m.     It 
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was  pronounced  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  audience  to  have 
been  the  best  of  any  attempt  yet 
given  by  the  Junior  Literary  So- 
ciety. Special  praise  is  due  to 
each  participant,  for  the  way  in 
which  he  acted,  but  most  praise 
is  due  to  our  kind  Director."  The 
following  was  the  programme  on 
that  occasion: 

Overture— "Tancrede' Rossini. 

Orchestra. 

Prologue John  Armstrong. 

Act  I— "Remembrance  of  Naples" 

Bennett. 

Orchestra. 
Act  II- "With  Chic"— Galop. ..Strauss. 

Orchestra. 

FARCE. 
Scene-Office  of  the  Mayor  of  My  thville. 

Reading  of  Notes. 

Finale— "Popular  Medley"  J.  B.  Band. 

THE  ELDER  BROTHERS. 
A  Drama  in  Two  Acts. 

Mr.  Vermont,  a  Jeweler. ..Jas.  Hanlon. 
Francis...  \  f   Karl  Heusner. 

Julius V  His  Sons  <  ..Alfred   Levert. 

Ernest  ...  J  [jno. Armstrong. 

Auguste  Planque James  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Simon,  a  lawyer Wm.  Gassie. 

Philip,  a  workman James  Crandell. 

THE  OFFICE  SEEKERS. 
A  Farce  in  One  Act. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Primeval,  Mayor  of  Myth- 
ville K.   Heusner. 

Wm.  Jones,  Private  secretary  to  His 
Honor W.  Brickell. 

Hon.  Julius lE„AA^hW-f  J.   Arm- 
^uthful }      "^     J      strong. 

Mark  )  Pres'tW.B.P.D.R.  f 
Bluster-  >  R.A.,  a  powerful  -j  M.  Levert 

man,  J  political  society,  [ 
Jake  Windbag,  secretary  of  above, 

A.  Levert. 
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Hon  1  J.O.C.S.29th.  f       c 

Jesse  Stubbs    j  W^efce  {  Smith 

John    Bluflfer,    an   office   seeker, 

J.  Crandell. 

James   Dexter,    an   office  seeker, 

J.Hanlon 

Adolphus  Sleeker,  an  office  seeker, 

J.  Dunbar, 

Qorri        1  Pres't  A.  W.  U.  P.  f  John 

pv^™^      }-A.  P.  R.  S.,apow--}   Arm- 
uninner,    j  erful  ^.^  agg,n  ^8trong 

Moses  Scribble,  secretary  of  above, 
:    W.  Gassie 

Jack  Flyer,  a  telegraph  messenger, 
O.  Burke 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  for 
the  year  1889-1890,  were:     Direc 
tor,  Mr.  Twellmeyer,   S.  J.;  Presi 
dent,  K.  Heusner:  Secretary,  Jas. 
Armstrong;  Censor,  W.  Gassie. 
Mr.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,was  also  the 
Academy's  Moderator  for  the  year 
1890-1891,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers:    President,  Jas.  Armstrong; 
Secretary,  J.  L.  Crandell;   Censor, 
J.  Hanlon. 

The  Academy  gave  the  follow- 
ing play,  interspersed  with  the 
usual  musical  attractions,  on  Jan- 
uary 28th,  1891. 

THE  LOST  HEIR. 


The  Abbe  De  L'Epee J.  Crandell 

Julius,  Count  of  Solar  (A  deaf-mute 

under  the  name  of  Theodore),  T.  Heins 
Darlemont,      (his    guardian    and 

uncle.) F.  Levis 

St.  Alme,  (Darlemont's  son,  a  law- 
yer.)   E.  Trahan 

Frauval,  Senior J.  P.  Armstrong 

Frauval,   Junior,  (bis  son,   a  law- 
yer.)   J.  L.  Armstrong 

Dupre,  (An  aged  servant)..  B.  Crandell 

Dubois,  (A  waiting  man) W.  Brickell 

Dominic,  (An  aged  servant  of  Frau- 
val)  C    Hebeit 

Martin,   (Formerly   doorkeeper  for 
the  old  Count) J.  Hanlon 


Of  this  exhibition,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary leaves  recorded  these  few 
lines:  "It  proved  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. Special  praise  is  due  to 
each  member  in  particular  for  the 
spirit  of  "ensemble"  which  was 
shown  on  the  "Semi-Annual  Day." 
Then  special  thanks  are  given  to 
Mr.  Bernard,  S.  J.,  and  L.  Water- 
man and  the  director. 

For  the  year  1891-1892,  we  read 
the  names  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: Mr.  F.  Twellmeyer,  direc- 
tor; James  Hanlon,  president;  B. 
Trahan,  secretary;  C.  Hebert, 
censor. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  academy,  its  members  ap- 
peared publicly  during  Christmas 
week.  The  following  programe 
shows  that  the  "kids"  must  have 
striven  to  banish  the  thought  of 
"Home,  Home,  Sweet  Home" 
from  the  minds  of  their  fellow 
students: 

SPRING    HILL   COLLEGE. 

NICOLINl'S   NICARAGUA    NIGGERS! 

Marvelous  Collection  of  Uproari- 
ous Talent.    Nothing  on  Earth 
Like  It. 

NICOLINI'S    NICARAGUA   NIGGERS! 

—One  Night  Only.— 
Every  Artist  an  Eminent  Professional  ! 

THE  REAL  OLD  ORIGINAL 
NICARAGUAS. 
Once  Seen  Never  Forgotten. 
Prices  as  usual. 

Half  prices  same  price. 
Also  Programmes. 
N.    B.     Half-hearted     Encores   treated 
with  Contempt  by 

Nicolini's  Nicaragua  Niggers. 

Overture — Old  Folks  Request Coffin 

College   Orchestra. 
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PART    I. 

Prologue R.  Hutchison 

Opening  Chorus — Shine  On  ..Minstrels 
Jokes  and  Gags Bones,  Interlocu- 
tor, Tambo. 
11 1'se  Gwine  Back  to  Dixie".. E.  Trahan 
Examination  in  Natural  History 

Minstrels 
Jokes  and  Gags Bones,  Interlocu- 
tor, Tambo. 
"  Massa's  in  the  cold,  cold  ground" 

R.  Hutchison 
Jim  Wolf  and  the  Cats — Story..  Tambo 
Jokes  and  Gags Bones,  Interlocu- 
tor, Tambo. 
"Bull   Dog" — Song   and   Chorus 

Minstrels 
Selection  from  "Faust" Orchestra 

PART   II. 

Stump  Speech — "Thrilling  Poetry" 

J.  Hanlon 
Barcarolle,  with  Harp  and  Guitar 

R.  Hutchison 

Impulsive  Oration  C.  Hebert 

Fourth  of  July  Fire  Cracker  Dance 

D.  Gallagher 
To    conclude  with    the   Screaming 
Extravaganza  : 

"  THE   THREE    BLACK     SMITHS." 

Joe    Smith,     Chief     Constable    of 

Camptown J.  Hanlon 

John  Smith,    (only  original   J.  S.) 

a  returned  soldier O.  Hebert 

Jonah  Smith,  a  Jockey E.  Trahan 

In  Rapture  Sweet,  Waltz Orchestra 

Refreshments  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.    Where? 

Of  the  above  performance  the 
minute  book  makes  no  mention, 
but  a  long  account  is  given  of 
the  public  performance  of  the 
Academy  on  the  tenth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1892.  It  reads  :  "  The  soul- 
inspiring  tragedy  "The  Expiation" 
has  added  one  more  jewel  to  its 
crown  of  past  triumphs."  Then 
we  find  subjoined  the  following 
from  the  Mobile  Register: 


SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE  JUNIORS. 

THE    S.  MI-ANNUAL     ENTERTAINMENT    OF    A 
FLOURISHING    LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

Wednesday  evening,  February  10,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  college  as- 
sembled in  the  exhibition  hall  to  wit- 
ness the  semi-annual  entertainment 
given  by  the  Junior  Literary  Society. 

The  play  was  'The  Expiation,"  a 
drama  in  three  acts,  and  was  in  every 
respect  a  perfect  success  gaining  more 
favor  than  any  previous  effort  of  the 
juniors.  It  is  a  drama  full  of  noble 
Christian  sentiments.  The  prevailing 
idea  is,  that  justice  and  innocence 
though  "crushed  to  earth"  for  a  time, 
will  eventually  rise  triumphant  over 
all  oppression  and  persecution.  "  The 
Expiation "  is  interspersed  with  the 
most  touching  and  exciting  scenes; 
these  call  for  the  highest  efforts  of 
elocution  to  bring  them  out  with  effect. 
So  well  were  the  different  parts  ren- 
dered by  the  youthful  performers  that 
it  was  said  by  not  a  few,  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  college  life,  that  the 
"  little  boys"  never  did  so  well. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  young 
gentlemen  were  rich  and  appropriate ; 
these  together  with  the  splendid 
scenery  with  which  the  stage  is  now 
furnished,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
good  effect  of  the  performance. 

As  usual  the  music  added  a  great 
charm  to  the  occasion. 

Promptly  at  7  p.  m.  the  College  or- 
chestra, always  good,  but  this  year 
better  than  before,  discoursed  in  a 
masterly  manner  a  selection  from 
Meyerbeer's  "Les  Huguenots." 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 
Count  Flavy  John  Glennon 

Rinaldini — His  Intendant ...  L.  Lambert 
Beppo— Guardian   of  the  Prison 

T.  Heins 

Loredan,    \  ir„:„u+«,  /  C.  Hebert 

Gerard,      }  Kmghts  { J.  Hanlon 

Inn-keeper J.  Hall 

Robert,  of  Lusigny — A  boy  captive 

of  Flavy J.  Kearns 

First  Assassin S.  Nott 

Second  Assassin J.  D'Aquin 
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Mr.  John  Glennon,  son  of  Mr.  James 
K.  Glennon,  of  Mobile,  surpassed  even 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  in  his 
rendition  of  the  character  of  "Count 
Flavy."  Mr.  L.  Lambert  as  'Rinal- 
dini,"  Flavy's  intendant,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  amateur,  Mr.  T.  Heins 
impersonating  "Beppo,"  guardian  of 
the  prison,  was  especially  admired  for 
the  grace  and  perfect  self-composure 
with  which  he  acted  his  role.  Messrs- 
C.  Hebert  and  J.  Hanlon  as  knights  of 
the  red  cross,  played  their  parts  to 
perfection  and  are  deserving  of  the 
greatest  praise.  A  better  person  could 
not  have  been  found  than  Mr.  J.  Hall 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  "Inn-keeper." 
Last  but  not  least  among  the  principal 
characters  was  Mr.  J.  Kearns,  as 
"Robert,  of  Lusigny."  This  small  boy 
was  indeed  well  suited  to  the  character 
which  he  impersonated.  Messrs.  Nott 
and  D'Aquin  were  truly  "vile  assassins" 
as  they  appeared  on  the  stage. 

The  secondary  parts  were  also  well 
sustained  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
confided. 

The  play  ended  with  the  grandest 
tableau  ever  witnessed  at  the  college. 

The  idea  of  this  tableau,  taken  from 
the  spirit  of  the  drama,  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  our  American  poet,  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  in  the  following 
lines  ; 

"Truth,   crushed  to   earth,   shall    rise 
again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  its  worshippers." 

This  Mr.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  for 
three  years  director  oi  the  Junior 
Academy  is  now  the  reverend 
father,  who  from  the  rostrum  of 
the  small  study  hall  sees  that  the 
midgets  do  their  exercises,  learn 
their  lessons  and  employ  their 
time  in  useful  study;  if  not  they 
they  know  what  lines  are. 

"  In  1892  J 893,"  says  Mr.  Secre- 
tary for  that  year,  "  the  members 


of  the  Junior  Academy  resumed 
their  literary  functions  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  J.  McOreary, 
S.  J.  The  officers  elected  were  : 
Messrs.  J.  Glennon,  president;  E, 
Trahan,  secretary;  T.  Heins, 
censor. 

On  February  the  first,  the 
academicians  appeared  on  the 
stage,  presenting  the  following 
play: 

END  OF  THE  TETHER. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Bland  Smyle  (Bubble  Company 
Promoter  and  Finance  Agent), 

L.  Lambert 
Stephenson  Gearing  (An  Enthusi- 
astic Inventor) J.  Kearns 

LordAdolphus^        Twin        fE<Roch 
Firstwater,  I      sprigs       J  E  Poit- 

Lord  Augustus  [      of  the  '  event 

"Firstwater,         J  Aristocracy  ^ 
John  Gearing   (Brother  to  } 

Stephenson  and  Steward  V    H.  Grace 

to  the  two  Lords) J 

Drudge,)       /nlprks  to       f  E-   Trahan, 

Nibb8>  \  (  Smvle)  U.  Rodrigue 
Fubbs.    J  kmyle)         ^c    Lefebvre 

Jukes,  a  Detective)  '} 

Ephraim  Cadge(A  Benevolent  J  p  Q     f. 

Society  Touter) f  *'  ^cou 

Bull  ford  (An  Escaped  Forger)  j 

The  following  praise  is  taken 
from  the  minutes:  "The  play 
was  rendered  as  could  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  L.  Lambert  as 
Bland  Smyle  could  hardly  have 
been  surpassed  by  any  boy  in  the 
college.  Mr.  Trahan,  Drudge, 
acted  his  part  admirably  and  liter- 
ally brought  down  the  house  on 
several  occasions.  Mr.  Scott,  as 
Jukes,  rendered  his  part  in  a  very 
praiseworthy  manner.  His  was 
by  far  the  most  difficult  role  in 
the  play.  He  successfully  as- 
sumed the  three  different  charac- 
ters assigned  him  and  acted  up  to 
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them.  Mr.  H.  Grace  as  Stephen- 
son Gearing,  rendered  his  part 
well.  The  minor  characters  were 
all  well  acted,  especially  that  of 
Lord  Adolphus  Firstwater,  by  E. 
Roch." 

By  the  bye  the  Mr.  J.  McCreary, 
who  is  mentioned  as  Moderator  of 
the  Junior  Academy,  was  one  of 
the  Academy's  members  away  back 
in  1883,  and  took  part  in  the  semi- 
annual exhibition  of  that  year, 
playing  a  minor  part  in  "  The 
Nervous  Man  and  Man  of  Nerves." 
But  who  does  not  know  the  Rev 
erend  John  McCreary,  S.  J.  \  The 
diamonds  on  the  junior  and  senior 
plains  proclaim  his  wonderful 
baseball  deeds.  His  was  no  nerv- 
ous mettle ;  with  mask  and  glove 
he  has  stood  like  Stonewall  Jack- 
son afraid  of  no  lightning-like 
ball.  How  many  teams  from 
Mobile  went  home  defeated,  be- 
cause the  old  "Georgia  catcher" 
always  got  the  ball  to  second 
base. 

The  same  Mr.  McCreary,  S.  J., 
was  director  of  the  little  academy 
in  1893-1894.  His  officers  were: 
J.  Kearns,  president;  W.  Cowley, 
secretary;  A.  Hebert,  censor. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the 
academy  presented  only  the  three- 
charactered  comedy,  "Cox  and 
Box."  Messrs.  E.  Roche,  A. 
Hebert  and  A.  Lambert,  play- 
ing respectively  Cox,  Box  and 
Bouncer.  Was  the  academy 
going  to  give  up  its  semi- 
annual triumphs?  Not  in  the 
least.  For  in  1895,  we  find  a 
newspaper  clipping,  which  runs 
thus: 


The  expressions  of  joy  that  flitted 
over  the  countenances  of  the  many 
students  of  Spring  Hill  College  to-day 
as  they  flocked  into  the  spacious  hall 
showed  they  were  ready  for  amusement 
after  the  hard  work  and  great  anxiety 
of  the  past  two  days  of  examination. 

The  "youthful  stars"  of  the  Junior 
Literary  Society  rendered  in  a  very 
artistic  manner  the  well-known  comedy 
entitled  "The  Heir  at  Law."  These 
"juvenile  Wardes"  certainly  deserve 
the  highest  praise,  and  the  senior  stu- 
dents are  indeed  proud  of  the  dramatic 
talent  which  exists  even  among  the 
younger  "Thespians." 

The  lovers  of  music  were  treated  by 
the  College  orchestra,  to  several  beauti- 
ful selections  of  a  very  difficult  nature, 
and  to  which  the  performers,  directed 
by  Professors  Staub,  Bloeh  and  Gass, 
gave  adequate  expression.  Indeed,  the 
grand  opera  would  have  been  honored 
by  such  strains.  Special  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  senior  and  junior  brass 
bands.  The  generous  rivalry  which  by 
tradition  has  always  existed  between 
these  organizations  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  emulation  to  the  latter. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Literary 
Society,  under  the  wise  direction  of 
Rev.  Father  M.  Jannin,  S.  J.,  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  masterly  and  pleas- 
ing manner  in  which  they  entertained 
their  audience.  The  following  is  the 
cast  of  characters : 

Lord  Duberly,  alias  Daniel  Dowlas 

J.  Kearns 

Wm.  Dowlas,  his  brother W.  Cowley 

Dick  Dowlas,  his  son Jas.  Glennon 

Henry  Moreland A.  Landry 

Mr.  Steadfast J.  Freeman 

Dr.  Pangloss R.  D'Aquin 

Chas.  Dormer L.  Levert 

Zekiel  Homespun S.  A.  Tiernan 

Mat  Homespun J.  Luther 

Kenrick J.  Rice 

Waiter E.  Colgin 

Master  Richard  D'Aquin,  as  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss,  LL.  D.  and  A.  S.  S.,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  part 
seemed   as   though    he   had  studied   it 
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for  months  instead  of  two  weeks.  He 
was  pleasantly  interrupted  in  his  "wise 
saws"  by  the  laughter  and  applause  of 
of  all  present. 

Master  James  Glennon,  as  Dick  Dow- 
las, played  the  sport  to  perfection, 
while  Master  Stanton  Tiernan,  as 
Zekiel  Homespun,  a  homeless  wan- 
derer, drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
auditors,  which  is  a  praiseworty  feat 
at  Spring  Hill.  Masters.  Jos.  Kearns 
and  Willie  Cowley  laid  aside  their 
natural  "Chesterfield"  manners,  and 
adapted  themselves  so  well  to  the 
"cacology"  of  the  two  upstarts,  that  no 
one  recognized  them. 

Masters  Lawrence  Levert,  as  Chas. 
Dormer,  John  Luther,  as  Mat  Home- 
spun, and  A.  Landry  as  Henry  More- 
land,  rendered  their  respective  parts  in 
a  manner  that  is  deserving  of  great 
applause. 

Masters  John  Freeman,  Joseph  Rice 
and  E.  Colgin  were  well  chosen  for  the 
characters  they  represented,  and  did 
honor  to  their  parts. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Reville,  S.  J.,  was  the 
director  of  the  Junior  Academy  in 
1895-1896.  The  other  officers  were: 
K.  D'Aquin,  president;  B.  Colgin, 
secretary;  J.  Luther. 

The  semi-annual  exhibition  was 
held  on  February  5th,  1896.  The 
play  "Connor  O'Nial"  in  three 
acts  was  so  successfully  rendered 
that  by  special  request  it  was 
given  again  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement, June  the  24th.  This 
was  certainly  the  banner  year  for 
the  junior  academicians,  and  so 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the 
half  session  program  in  full  : 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Connor  O'Nial,  Earl  of  Tyrone 

R.  D'Aquin 
Shane  O'Nial,  Elder  Son  of  the 

Earl  J.  J.  Quill 

Richard,    Second    Son    to   the 

Earl  H.  Lange 


Hugh,  Son  to  Richard C.  A.  Lelong 

O'Kervalan,  Bishop  of  Clogher 

v  H.  Sarpy 
Sir  William  Gray,  English  En- 
voy  J.  Luther 

Norbert,  Bard  to  Connor... P.  A.  Lelong 
Kildare,  Knight  of  Malta. ..S.  Apperious 
The  O'Donnell,    f  E.  Braun 

The  O'Carroll,  J  Chief-  J.Martin 
Deverence  tains         E.  Colgin 

Bellew  [  E.  Shannon 

Archers,  Guards. 

The  play  was  originally  written 
in  French  by  Reverend  F.  Long- 
haye,  S.  J.,  a  man,  whose  histori- 
cal plays  tingling  with  noblest 
sentiments,  and  full  of  dramatic 
power  have  won  him  a  well  de- 
served tribute  of  praise.  From 
the  French  it  was  translated  into 
English  verse  and  adapted  to  the 
American  stage  by  Rev.  E. 
Bernard,  S.  J.  The  minute  book 
of  the  academy  tells  us  that : 
"  Never  in  the  recollection  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college  was  a  play 
given  at  half  session  represented 
so  well."  From  a  short  news- 
paper clipping  we  are  able  to 
glean  the  following  criticism  of 
the  acting  of  some  individual 
players:  "  Mr.  P.  A.  Lelong  won 
great  admiration ;  to  a  voice  rich, 
clear,  mellow  and  pleasing  he 
united  dignity  and  grace.  Mr. 
Hor.  Lange's  rendition  of  the 
rather  repulsive  role  of  Richard 
was  truly  tragic.  His  lordly  stride 
was  a  thing  to  be  seen  and  not  to 
be  produced  by  any  other  actor. 
No  one  will  ever  forget  the  quiver- 
ing tones  of  J.  J.  Quill,  when  he 
addressed  the  traitor  Richard: 
1  Hold,  1  charge  thee  hold!'  C.  A 
Lelong,  the  little  Hugh,  caused 
many    a  tear    to    flow,    when    he 
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uttered  with  such  pathos  those 
words,  'Mercy,  mercy'  for  the 
life  of  Shane.  In  J.  W.  Luther^ 
voice  there  was  the  quiet,  cool 
tone  of  the  wily  statesman  and 
cold,  calculating  politician  Sir  W. 
Gray."  We  regret  to  state  that  we 
have  not  more  to  say  of  this  play, 
but  we  have  only  been  able  to  find 
these  few  items  after  diligent  in- 
quiries. The  boys  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  and  hearing  Rev.  J. 
0.  Reville,  S.  J.,  a  few  months 
ago.  He  gave  us  a  little  gem  of  a 
sermon  on  Low  Sunday;  we  do 
not  wonder  that  Connor  O'Nial 
was  such  a  success  in  his  hands; 
nor  are  we  less  astonished  at  the 
following  item  from  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  concerning  his 
Lenten  sermons  in  the  Jesuit 
Church  at  New  Orleans:  "It  is 
rarely  that  one  so  young  in  the 
Jesuit  ministry  is  called  to  speak 
to  such  large  and  important  con- 
gregations, but  Father  Eeville  has 
already  proven  that  he  is  not  an 
ordinary  man  and  bids  fair  to 
make  his  mark  as  a  great  pulpit 
orator.  He  is  a  magnetic  speaker 
and  a  profound  thinker." 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  in 
1896-1897  were  :  Mr.  F.  X.  Twell- 
meyer,  moderator;  P.  A.  Lelong, 
president;  J.  Luther,  secretary; 
M.  Shannon,  censor. 

On  Wednesday,  February  3d, 
1897,  took  place  the  semi-annual 
exhibition  and  this  is  what  we 
find  recorded  of  it: 

A    DRAMATICAL     AND     MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT  WHICH  WAS 

MUCH  ENJOYED. 
The    semi-annual      distribution      of 


premiums  at  this  college  took  place  on 
Wednesday  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  musical  and  dramatic  display- 
in  the  college  theatre. 

The  select  and  classical  programme 
of  music  was  executed  by  the  College 
orchestra,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Professors  Staub  and  Bloch. 

The  Junior  Literary  Society  presented 
the  drama  of  "The  Expiation,"  in 
three  acts,  and  won  new  laurels  for 
themselves  by  their  free,  natural  and 
manly  style  of  acting. 

The  curtain  rose  on  a  mediaeval 
scene,  and  the  audience  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  crusades,  looking  on  the 
lord  and  his  vassals,  the  plumed  knight 
and  the  men-at-arms,  antique  inn  and 
feudal  castle,  dungeon  deep  and  watch- 
tower  strong.  A  well  developed  plot, 
with  touching  situations  kept  the  spec- 
tators spellbound  throughout,  and  a 
series  of  splendid  tableaux  brought  the 
interesting  performance  to  a  fitting 
and  artistic  close. 

The  programme  was  as  follows  : 
Overture — Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  (d'Au- 

ber) — Orchestra. 
Act  I. — Scene  I,   An  Inn   near  Count 
Flavy' s  Castle.     Scene  II,  The  Same. 
Violin    Solo    with    Piano    Accompani- 
ment— Violin,  E.  Braun;  Piano,  Prof. 
Staub. 
Act  II.— Scene  I,  A  Hall  in    Flavy's 
Castle.     Scene  II,   The   Chamber  of 
Death.     Scene  III,  The  Same. 
Polka  —  Liebesbotschaft     (J.     Resch). 
(Cornet    Solo,    with    Orchestra    Ac- 
companiment),   Soloist,  R.    D'Aquin 
Act  III. — Scene,    A     Dungeon    in    the 
Castle. 

TABLEAU. 

"Truth   crushed   to    earth,   shall    rise 
again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  its  worshippers." 

Reading  of  Notes. 

Distribution  of  Premiums. 

Finale  —  "  Charleston   Blues " — Senior 

Brass  Band. 
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THE    EXPIATION. 

Count  Flavy H.  Taylor 

Rinaldi J.  Luther 

Beppo F.  Becker 

Loredan P.  A.  Lelong 

Gerard H.  Sarpy 

Innkeeper  J.  McGrath 

Robert  of  Lusigny C.  A.  Lelong 

First  Assassin E.  Simon 

Second  Assassin J.  Danos 

Ghost,  Crier,  Knights,  Guards, 
Peasants. 
The  scene  is  placed  at  Mont  Brun,  in 
France,  during  the  troublous  period  of 
the  Crusades. 

Freedom  and  grace  of  action  and  a 
clear  and  sympathetic  voice  rendered 
Master  P.  A.  Lelong  admirably  fitted 
for  the  role  of  the  hero,  Loredan.  He 
was  well  supported  by  Master  H.  Sarpy, 
his  fellow  knight  and  confedera'e. 
The  parts  of  Count  Flavy,  the  villain, 
and  his  accomplice,  Rinaldi,  were  well 
brought  out  by  Masters  Taylor  and 
Luther.  The  treacherous  innkeeper 
and  the  kind-hearted  Beppo,  guardian 
of  the  prison,  were  done  full  justice  by 
Masters  McGrath  and  Becker;  and  the 
youthful  prisoner,  Robert  of  Lusigny, 
in  whom  the  whole  plot  centres,  could 
not  have  been  rendered  with  more 
touching  grace  than  by  Master  C.  A. 
Lelong. 

We  find  no  record  kept  of  the 
Academy's  doings  at  the  semi- 
annual of  1898.  As  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  up  to  the 
present  time  what  was  the  play 
and  who  the  players,  we  are  forced 
to  go  on   to   the  succeeding  year. 

The  semi-annual  entertainment 
given  by  the  junior  academy  in 
1899  was  of  the  usual  high  stand- 
ard. Relative  to  it  we  find  re- 
corded: 'When  the  last  sweet 
notes  of  the  orchestra  had  died 
away  amid  great  applause,  the . 
curtain  rose  on  the  opening  scene 


of  a  brisk  and  interesting  two-act 
drama,  entitled  the  "Spy,"  which 
was  enacted  by  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Literary  Society.  The 
cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prus- 
sia  T.  J.  Touart 

Frederick  von  Esel,  Captain  of  the 
Imperial  Guard E.  B.  Dreaper 

Herr  Fritz  Steuben,  Aide-de-Camp 
to  Frederick J.  F.  Jossen 

Fritz    von    Hoolahan,    a   Prussian 
Soldier  J.J.  McGrath 

Fritzkin  R.  Flautt 

Karl A.  Staub 

Hans     L.  Sarpy 

School  Children,  Soldiers. 

"To  say  that  the  youthful  actors 
acquitted  themselves  well  would 
be  rendering  but  slight  recogni- 
tion to  their  masterly  performance. 
They  interpreted  their  several 
roles  with  great  correctness  and 
naturalness  and  bore  themselves 
with  something  of  the  ease  and 
grace  of  veterans  in  the  histrionic 
art.  Master  T.  J.  Touart  was 
every  inch  the  king,  pacing  the 
boards  and  '  speaking  his  speech  ' 
with  all  the  dignified  indepen- 
dence of  a  full-blooded  Bourbon. 
Master  E.  B.  Dreaper  imperson- 
ated Von  Esel  with  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  one  to  the  manner 
born,  his  imperious  style  of  issu- 
ing orders  and  stiff  and  pompous 
carriage  being  admirably  suited 
to  a  captain  of  the  imperial  guard. 
The  part  of  Steuben  was  well  sus- 
tained by  Master  J.  F.  Jossen, 
who  by  his  appearance  and  action 
made  a  typical  Prussian  army  offi- 
cer. Fitz  von  Hoolahan,  the 
German-Irish  guardsman,  from  the 
province      of      Munster,       could 
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scarcely  have  found  a  more  faith- 
ful interpreter  than  Master  J.  J. 
McGrath.  His  droll  remarks  and 
serio-comic  attitudes  and  man- 
ners, especially  in  scenes  with 
old  Fritz,  the  king,  put  ginger  and 
spice  into  the  presentation  and 
elicited  many  well  merited  rounds 
of  applause.  The  school  children, 
also,  deserve  noteworthy  mention; 
the  artistic  drilling  of  the  soldiers 
was  a  special  feature  of  special 
interest.  In  fine,  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Literary  Society  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  performance,  for  they 
have  placed  another  feather  in 
their  already  well-decorated  cap 
of  triumphs." 

The  officers  of  the  Junior 
Academy  for  the  year  1898-1899 
were:  Rev.  P.  O'Leary,  S.  J., 
director;  Messrs.  (J.  A.  Lelong, 
president;  T.  J.  Touart,  secretary; 
J.  McGrath,  censor. 

In  1899-1900  these  names  are 
inscribed  as  officers  of  the 
Academy:  Rev.  L.  Paris,  S.  J., 
director:  Messrs.  E.  Dreaper, presi- 
dent; L.  Sarpy,  secretary;  J.  Bou- 
dousquie,  censor. 

The  following  gives  us  a  fair 
idea  of  the  academy's  appearance 
at  half  session  : 

SEMI-ANNUAL    ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Junior  Literary  Society,  whose 
office  it  is  every  year  to  ushe'  in  the 
second  school  session,  gave  a  very 
creditable  enactment  of  the  "  Rogue 
Outwitted  "  on  Wednesday,  February 
7th.  The  juvenile  actors  displayed  un- 
usual intelligence  in  the  interpretation 
and  finished  grace  in  the  impersona- 
tion of  their  various  roles.  The  re- 
peated rounds  of  applause  with  which 


they  were  greeted  were  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  favorable  impression  they 
produced  on  their  audience.  In  fact, 
so  well  and  naturally  did  each  of  the 
young  players  acquit  himself  that  it 
were  difficult  to  discriminate  in  our 
commendation  of  them.  The  pro- 
gramme follows: 

Overture "  Lustspiel  " Kela  Bela 

College   Orchestra. 

"THE  ROGUE  OUTWITTED." 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

Act  I.     "Honesty's   the   motto    of   my 

sign.     'Honest   Plump'   is    the 

name  I  go  by." 

Gipsy  Dance  ...Violin  and  Piano. ...Bohm 

S.  Apperious. 

Act  II.     'That  Ghost  Again!  Well,  I've 

no  fear  of  Ghosts." 

Avalanche  Galop  Dalbey 

Senior  Brass  Band. 
Act  III.     "Plump  is  a  thief !     Plump  is 
a  villain  !  'Honest'  Plump,  be- 
comes an  honest  man." 

Cast. 

Garrick,  an  Actor J.  Walsh 

Plump,  a  Hotel-keeper E.  Dreaper 

Blind,  a  Magistrate E.  Powers 

Wilde,  an  Heir L.  Blouin 

Gouvernet,  an  Artist M.  Touart 

Gouvernet's  Assistants..   {  P*  ^  °Sarpy 

Attendants {c.Costeno 

Newsboy    E.  Costello 

Bob,  the  Cook W.  Villamil 

™™ {J-*2?ffi3SS 

Pot-Pourri American  Airs 

Junior  Band. 

Flower  Song Tobani 

College  Orchestra. 

The  year  1900  1901  finds  Rev. 
L.  Paris,  S.  J.,  once  more  director 
of  the  Junior  Academy.  The  other 
officers  are :  President,  Mr.  M. 
Touart;  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Walsh; 
censor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Powers. 

The  half-session  performance  of 
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the   academy    was    given     under 
most  trying  circumstances. 

The  following  items  speak  for 
themselves: 

SEMI-ANNUAL    ENTERTAINMENT. 

On  Wednesday,  February  9th,  the 
Junior  Literary  Society,  gave  their 
usual  semi-annual  play.  The  subject 
chosen  was  "  The  Proscribed  Heir,"  a 
drama  in  three  acts,  to  which  the 
youthful  actors  did  full  justice,  despite 
their  misgivings  so  neatly  expressed 
by  Master  F.  Giuli  in  the  following 
prologue:— 

Rev.  Fathers  and  Fellow  Students  I 
have  the  honor  to  wish  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  Junior  Academy,  a  very 
good  morning.  We  wish  you  that  and 
everything  else  that's  good,  for  we  have 
good  reason  just  now  for  wishing  to 
get  on  your  good  side.  You  see,  we 
are  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  fate  has 
not  been  kind  to  us;  and  hence  we 
would  ask  you  to  take  the  place  of  fate, 
and  make  your  judgements  kind. 

Cruel  fate  loomed  large  before  us  in 
the  dread  form  of  Madame  La  Grippe. 
She  first  attacked  our  hero  and  laid 
him  low — on  one  of  Brother  Schwartz's 
mattresses  She  next  went  for  our 
heavy  .ain  and  knocked  him  flat. 
She  then  took  hold  of  our  good  inn- 
keeper and  made  him  shut  up  his 
saloon,  just  as  quickly  as  if  Mrs. 
Nation  was  at  the  window  with  her 
little  hatchet.  She  did  not  even  re- 
spect the  law  in  the  person  of  our 
justice  of  the  peace  from  Sandersville, 
Ga.  (One  would  think  she  couldn't 
find  out  that  place.)  In  fine,  she  laid 
her  grip  on  all  our  cast,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  play  had  to  be  cast,  or 
recast.  We  adopted  the  latter  alter- 
native. 

Hence,  should  you  find  the  transi- 
tions faulty  or  abrupt;  should  you  find 
the  plot  too  thick  or  too  thin,  please 
lay  it  all  to  the  account  of  Madame  La 
Grippe,  and  light  up  our  obscurities 
and   caliginosities   with    the   luminous 


rays  of  your  own  facile  fancies  and 
bright  imaginations. 

Even  when,  some  few  days  ago,  we 
had  recast  our  play,  fate  still  shadowed 
our  footsteps,  in  the  shape  of  terrifying 
examinations,  and  no  less  terrifying 
examiners.  Whatever  nerves  La 
Grippe  had  left  to  us  unshaken,  were 
completely  shattered  by  this  last  and 
far  more  terrible  ordeal.  Moreover, 
the  scrutinizing,  and  ransacking,  and 
searching,  and  researching  of  the  last 
few  days,  have  so  completely  exhausted 
our  memory  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
corner  left  in  it  where  a  decent  line  can 
find  a  resting  place.  Hence,  there  is 
only  one  resource  left  to  us — to  throw 
ourselves  on  the  broad  bosom  of  your 
mercy,  trusting  there  to  find  a  soft  and 
generous  pillow  for  our  weary  heads 
and  troubled  hearts. 

Master  J.  Walsh,  as  Innkeeper,  H. 
Murray,  as  Mountebank,  T.  McCarthy, 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  L.  Ryan,  as 
Valet,  deserve  special  mention  on  ac- 
count of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  entered  into,  and  the  naturalness 
with  which  they  expressed  the  charac- 
ters they  represented.  Following  is  the 
programme : 

Overture  "Stradella" Flotow 

College  Orchestra. 

Reading  of  Notes. 

Music   "  Redowa  " 

College  Mandolin  Club. 

THE  PROSCRIBED  HEIR. 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

Introductory ..Frank  Giuli 

Cast. 
Alfred  d'Anfreville,  Proscribed  Heir 

M.  Touart 
Charles  d'Aspremont,  the  Pretender 

P.  Hale 
D'Orfeuil,    A    Friend    of    Alfred's 

J.  Boudousquie 
Nicholas,   an   Innkeeper,   formerly 

servant  of  Alfred's.... J.  Walsh 

Blaise,  a  Son  of  Nicholas      E.  Costello 

Catignac,  a  Mountebank H.  Murray 

Justice  of  the  Peace T.  McCarty 


as  ^ 
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Jasurin,  Valet  of  Charles  L.  Ryan 

Sergeant E.  Powers 

Recruits,  Peasant,  Valets,  etc. 
Act  I.     Scene— The      inn    of     the 
White  Duck. 

Charles:  "I  am  no  longer  the  hum- 
ble Charles.  I  am  the  '  Count  of 
Aspremont.'  " 

Count — "An  Outcast,  robbed  of  my 
possessions,  let  me,  kind  Heaven,  die 
in  my  old  ancestral  halls!" 

Music "San  Toy  Two-Step" 

College  Orchestra. 
Act  II.     Scene — The  Same. 

Charles :     "Give   me    those    papers; 
the  titles  and  estates  are  mine !  " 
Count:     "All  is  lost,   but  Honor  !  " 

Music "The  Partners"  ..  ..Trombone 

and  Cornet T.  Touart,  J.  Ryan 

Act  III.     Scene — The  Same. 

Charles:  "There  is  an  avenging 
Providence !  Long  live  the  Count  of 
Anfreville  ! " 

Music Martha Quickstep 

Junior  Brass  Band. 
Distribution  of  Premiums,  Etc. 

Music "The  Smart  Set" March 

Senior  Brass  Band. 

And  now  1902  has  dawned  and 
once  more  the  Junior  Academy 
has  had  a  chance  to  show  whether 
or  not  its  histrionic  reputation  has 
been  dimmed  or  has  shone  with 
greater  lustre.  Every  one  in  the 
college  grants  that  the  "  kids' " 
programme  for  the  semi  annual 
was  an  up-to-date  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury masterpiece  in  purple  and 
white,    our    college     colors.      Of 


our  acting,  abler  judges  than  the 
present  scribes  must  decide.  Our 
task  as  historians  of  the  Junior 
Literary  Society  or  Junior 
Academy  is  done.  Before  putting 
aside  our  pen,  we  would  ask  our 
kind  readers  to  pardon  any  tire- 
someness or  ennui  they  may  have 
felt,  while  reading  the  above 
pages.  History  is  not  fiction, 
but  a  record  of  facts  ;  college 
history  is  only  the  reproduc- 
tion on  paper  of  the  realities  or 
actualities  that  once  were,  and 
must  perforce  be  interesting  only 
to  college  men ;  should  these 
latter  find  the  slightest  pleasure 
in  reading  over  the  details,  which 
have  been  gathered  and  linked  to- 
gether in  the  present  paper  the 
writers  are  satisfied.  Our  object 
has  been  attained,  we  have  be- 
guiled the  present  hour  with 
sweet  memories,  stage  triumphs 
of  by-gone  days;  the  men  of  the 
present  generation  have  lived  for 
a  few  fleeting  minutes  in  the  happy 
boyhood  days,  when  theirs  was 
the  pride  to  declaim,  write,  debate 
and  "  play  many  parts,"  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Spring  Hill  Junior 
Academy.  Theirs  be  the  glory 
to  walk  the  world's  stage,  with 
the  same  guilelessness  of  heart,  as 
when  Junior  Academicians  at 
their  Alma  Mater  ! 

The  Junior  Academy. 


Sobieski's   Vision. 


The  stillness  of  the  Vesper  hour  succeeds 
The  noise  of  battle,  and  around  thy  walls, 
Vienna  !  rests  thy  ruthless  Turkman  foe. 
In  long  grey  files  their  tents  stretch  o'er  the  plain, 
A  mighty  host,  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
Within,  a  sweet  repose  the  Turk  now  seeks, 
In  dreams  his  memory  calls  before  his  view, 
His  home,  his  wife,  his  children  at  their  play, 
He  treads  his  native  hills  and  woods  again. 
Without,  the  sentinels  their  watches  keep, 
And  soldiers  guard  the  bristling  row  of  guns 
Whose  gaping  mouths  turn  on  thy  shattered  wallsr 
Fair  City  !  and  but  wait  the  morrow's  dawn, 
To  crumble  them,  and  ruthlessly  destroy, 
Thy  stately  palaces,  thy  pleasant  homes. 
The  Vesper  hour  is  passed,  succeeds  the  night ; 
And  Thou,  O  Kara  !  sleep'st,  thy  host  secure, 
Thy  dreams  are  of  high  triumph  on  the  morn, 
Of  conquered  hosts,  and  glory's  brightest  gleam, 
As  proudly  through  Vienna's  silent  streets 
Thy  gaudy  rrai-  the  midst,  thou  passest  on. 
Dream  on,  O  Kara,  dream  thou  on  secure, 
But  on  the  morrow  shall  thy  dream  prove  false. 

Upon  these  dark  entrenchments  why  this  sound 

Of  hurry,  and  of  toil  incessant  now  ? 

What  mingling  squadrons  form  their  deep  array. 

And  roll  their  pondrous  cannons  to  the  fore  ? 

What  prince  majestic  walks  the  rampart  round, 

With  kindly  eye  to  cheer,  each  friend  to  greet 

With  open  frankness  graven  on  his  brow, 

As  though  e'en  foe  he'd  scorn  to  e'er  deceive  ? 

His  knightly  bearing  and  his  royal  robes 

A  king  bespeak,  a  monarch  brave  and  good. 

O  Poland,  nobly  have  thy  gallant  sons 

Responded  to  the  Holy  Pontiff's  call  ! 

The  noble  Sobieski  leads  them  on  ! 

Vienna  !  well  thy  brave  defenders  know, 

That  when  the  sun  in  glory  shall  arise, 

The  lark  begin  his  carol  to  the  morn, 
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O  well  they  know  that  then  midst  smoke  and  fire, 

The  thunder  of  the  guns  and  reboant  roar 

Of  red  artillery,  mingled  with  the  shout 

Of  charging  squadrons  and  of  clanking  steel, 

That  some  must  die  and  some  must  fall  for  thee  ! 

And  that — O  torturing  thought ! — the  fickle  smile 

Of  fortune,  fatal  mistress  of  the  fight, 

May  beam  upon  their  foes,  and  from  them  turn. 

But  Sobieski  pious,  faithful,  brave, 

All  preparations  o'er  within,  now  hastes 

To  sue  for  favor  at  the  court  of  Him, 

The  God  of  battles  and  the  King  of  Kings. 

In  oratory  dim,  where  the  mild  light 

Did  shine  upon  the  altar  of  his  God 

Did  Poland's  King,  did  Sobieski  kneel, 

In  prayerful  silence  long  remained  and  deep, 

And  lovingly  did  speak  his  heart  with  God, 

With  the  Almighty — and  in  bursting  love, 

He  turned  him  unto  Poland's  Patron  Youth, 

Kostka,  to  Thee  1     He  scarce  had  called  his  name, 

The  dim  light  faded,  and  a  flashing  ray 

Of  heavenly  brilliancy  shot  from  above 

And  Stanislaus  the  midst  angelic  throng, 

Before  the  King  in  light  resplendent  stood. 

Low  bent  the  monarch  at  the  vision  fair, 

In  wondering  awe  and  lowly  reverence, 

Then  softly  as  a  mellow  sounding  bell, 

Yet  still  more  softly,  for  'twas  heavenly  sound, 

In  tones  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  gentle  kind, 

Came  the  soft  voice  of  Poland's  Patron  Youth, 

The  saintly  child,  the  blessed  Stanislaus  : 

O  King  !  "  and  Sobieski  upward  looked, 

So  gentle,  reassuring  were  the  words, 

O  champion  true  of  God  and  of  His  church, 

Obedient  to  His  holy  Vicar's  call, 

Know  from  above  to  tell  thee  I  am  sent, 

Naught  from  vast  hosts  or  enemies  to  fear, 

Nor  of  the  issue  on  the  morrow  doubt. 

Since  to  repay  thee  for  thy  service  meet 

Shall  the  Almighty  crush  thy  vaunting  foes. 

Go,  Poland's  King  !     The  Almighty  nerves  thy  arm, 

Strike  for  the  Church,  and  Christendom  and  God  ! 

Sweep  from  thy  path  thy  enemies  as  chaff  J. 
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Drive  the  foul  crescent  from  fair  Austria's  plains, 
And  in  thy  need,  O  Prince,  throughout  the  strife, 
Since  thou  hast  called  me  Patron  of  thy  realm — 
Shall  I  attend  thee,  and  defeat  thy  foes." 

The  soft  melodious  sounds  now  fail  the  ear 

The  heavenly  brilliancy  fades  faint  away, 

And  Stanislaus  the  midst  angelic  host 

Resplendent  stands  before  the  King. 

Again  the  dim  light  flickers  and  the  monarch  prays, 

And  solemn  silence  settles  over  all. 

Uprose  the  King  at  length.     His  calm  bright  face 

Beamed  unwonted  lustre.     As  he  passed 

From  the  small  chapel  to  his  camp,  the  sun 

Tinted  the  Eastern  skies  with  saffron  hue  ; 

But  to  his  nobles,  who  now  neared 

With  honor  meet  their  monarch  to  receive, 

Seemed  he  some  mighty  conquefor  ;  his  helm 

The  resting  place  of  Victory.     By  his  side 

Some  potent  guardian  likeliest  Stanislaus, 

And  o'er  his  head  he  waved  his  sword,  as  once 

The  Maccabee,  when  from  the  prophet's  hand 

He  took  the  blade,  that  stained  should  ne'er  be 

Or  conquered,  for  the  battle  of  the  Lord. 


Junior. 


Autumn  in  Southern  Louisiana. 

A  red-hot  sun  that  peeps  mid  gilded  veil 

I'  the  morn  ;  at  noon  an  azure  sky  unflecked  : 

At  times  a  breeze  that  sounds  like  echoed  wail 
Of  purgatorial  soul  :  the  ground  bedecked 

With  flushed  and  tawny  leaves,  and  many  a  ball 

Of  gold  from  orchards, — hail  our  Southern  Fall. 

LOUISIANA. 


The  City  of  Tegucigalpa  as  it  Was  in  1900. 


AFTER  a  week's  hard  ride  on 
muleback  we  at  last  came  in 
view  of  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa. 
This  city,  the  capital  of  Spanish 
Honduras,  nestles  among  the 
mountains  of  Central  America 
two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  ninety  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  nea- 
rest railroad  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant;  not 
even  a  wagon  road  runs  to  this 
metropolis  of  eighteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  For  an  hour  or  more 
before  you  reach  the  city,  it  is  in 
full  view;  and  the  lazy  amble  of 
the  mules  gives  you  sufficient  time 
to  gaze  upon  its  beauties.  On  all 
sides  are  hills,  each  one  of  which 
is  historically  connected  with 
some  revolution.  Descending  into 
the  valley  you  lose  sight  of  one 
spire  after  another  until  at  last 
the  lofty  towers  of  the  Cathedral 
are  hidden  from  view.  Then  after 
a  few  minutes'  ride,  you  are  enter 
the  suburb  of  Tegucigalpa. 

For  about  half  a  mile  you  ride 
between  rows  of  one-story  adobe, 
tile-roofed  buildings.  Soon  you 
pass  the  market  and  cross  a  stone 
bridge  which  spans  a  beautiful 
little  river.  At  last  you  are  in 
thecityproper.  The  streets,  which 
are  kept  in  extremely  fine  order, 
do  not  resound  with  the  rumbling 
of  carriage-wheels;  the  silence  is 
unbroken  save  for  the  clatter  of  a 
mule's  or  horse's  hoofs  against  the 
round  stones  with  which  the 
thoroughfares  are  paved.  In  fact 
he  only   carriage  in  Tegucigalpa 


belongs  to  the  president.  The 
sidewalks  are  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  two  persons 
walking  abreast.  The  houses  are 
all  low  adobe  structures.  There 
are  not  a  half-dozen  two-story  pri- 
vate residences  in  the  city.  These 
houses  all  have  a  court-yard  in  the 
center  and  one  door  which  is  large 
enough  to  allow  the  entrance  of  a 
loaded  mule  or  a  rider;  the  win- 
dows are  generally  large  and 
always  barred,  but  whether  it  is 
to  keep  the  fair  occupants  in  or 
the  bold  men  out,  I  really  could 
not  say. 

This  city  being  the  capital  of 
the  country  contains  the  usual 
government  buildings,  such' as  a 
mint,  capitol,  president's  resi- 
dence, arsenal,  etc.  There  are 
also  several  parks  or  plazas  which 
are  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
The  one  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  a  beautiful  little  gar- 
den full  of  orange,  lemon  and 
other  tropical  trees  and  plants. 
In  the  center  stands  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  larger  than  life, 
of  Morizan,  the  Washington  of 
Central  America;  near  the  statue 
are  a  fountain  and  a  band-stand. 
Winding  around  among  the  trees, 
fountain  and  statue  are  walks 
nicely  paved  and  well  provided 
with  benches. 

As  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  tropical  beauty  you  cannot 
help  but  notice  the  Cathedral  that 
towers  above  you.  As  I  know 
nothing  of  architecture  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  this  edifice, 
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suffice  it  to  say  that  when  gazing 
upon  this  structure  your  mind  re- 
verts to  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
ages  of  faith,  which  reared  such 
glorious  monuments  to  God. 
Once  melodious  chimes  were  wont 
to  ring  out  from  its  majestic  spires, 
but  now  "There  is  a  melancholy 
crack  in  their  voices."  This  is  a 
Catholic  Church  as  are  all  the 
others  in  the  city.  Inside,  these 
churches  differ  from  ours,  in  this, 
that  they  have  no  pews;  the  wor- 
shippers are  expected  to  bring 
their  own  cushion  or  stool,  other- 
wise they  kneel  on  the  stone 
floor  during  the  service. 

Social  customs  in  Tegucigalpa 
are  very  different  from  ours.  One 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  in- 
habitants is  to  attend  the  band 
concerts  on  the  plaza.  It  strikes 
an  American  as  something  very 
strange  to  see  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen walking  apart.  The  ladies 
walk  around  the  plaza  in  one  di- 
rection and  the  men  in  the  other, 
so  once  in  a  while  a  young  lady 
and  her  beau  will  meet  face  to 
face.  The  men  of  Honduras  do 
not  have  very  large  millinery  bills 
to  pay  ;  for  their  wives  and  daugh- 


ters do  not  wear  hats  but  beauti- 
ful shawls  made  of  silk  or  lace 
which  are  called  mantillas.  It  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a 
crowd  of  these  southern  people 
enjoying  an  evening  on  the  plaza 
amid  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms, 
the  rustle  of  silk,  the  gurgle  of  the 
fountain  and  the  music  of  the 
band  ;  while  in  the  center,  look- 
ing down  upon  his  children,  stands 
the  statue  of  Morizan. 

Tegucigalpa  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful city.  Think  of  a  climate  in 
which  there  is  never  any  use  for  a 
fan  or  a  fire  ;  the  absence  of  chim- 
neys gives  all  the  houses  a  pecu- 
liar appearance.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences. There  are  electric  lights, 
electric  cars,  waterworks,  etc.  All 
this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled 
at  when  you  know  that  every 
thing  that  comes  into  this  city  is 
brought  at  least  ninety  and  as 
a  rule  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  the  mountains  on  the 
back  of  a  man  or  a  mule  over  a 
road  which  in  some  places  is  so 
narrow  that  two  mules  going  in 
opposite  direction  cannot  pass. 
T.  H.  MoHatton,  '03. 


The  Speeches  of  the  Iliad. 


T.TAS  there  ever  such  a  man 
*■*-  as  Homer?  If  so,  was  he 
the  author  of  the  Iliad?  or  is  this 
a  mere  collection  of  poems  written 
by  various  men  at  different  times? 
The  question  has  been  discussed 
in  all  its  aspects  for  many  years. 


But,  whether  the  Father  of  Poetry 
be  man  or  myth,  he  has  held  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  for  thirty 
centuries. 

Homer's  unequalled  excellence 
in  delineation  of  character,  the 
skill  he  displays  in  modelling  his 
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speeches — which  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  the  Iliad — the  simple 
majesty  of  his  style,  make  it  hard 
to  say  what  is  his  strongest  point. 
In  drawing  his  characters,  Homer 
shows  a  keener  insight  into 
human  nature,  as  well  as  more 
consummate  art,  than  has  been 
the  lot  of  any  other  writer.  The 
speeches  he  puts  on  their  lips,  are 
for  the  most  part,  masterpieces  of 
form,  and  so  peculiarly  character- 
istic that,  in  most  of  them,  it  would 
be  easy  to  guess  the  speaker's 
name.  So  thoroughly  does  he 
make  us  acquainted  with  his  char- 
acter that  we  almost  think  we 
have  met  them  somewhere  in  real 
life.  Then,  being  eminently  natural 
he  seized  upon  what  is  funda- 
mental in  every  style  of  eloquence, 
and  spoke  the  language  of  every 
passion  with  an  ease  and  grace  as 
skillful  as  it  is  unrivaled. 

Some  think  that  he  has  been  ex- 
celled by  some  of  his  followers 
and  imitators.  In  certain  points, 
no  doubt  he  has.  Virgil  may  be 
more  polished  ;  Shakespeare  out- 
strips him  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  characters;  but  even  those 
who  find  most  fault  with  the  Blind 
Bard  of  Ionia  must  admit  with  La 
Matte,  who  treats  him  more 
roughly  than  any  other  critic  of 
his  time,  "  that  he  is  the  master, 
even  of  those  who  have  surpassed 
him." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  speeches  is  the  plea  of  the 
aged  Priam  for  the  body  of  his 
dead  Hector.  It  consists  of  only 
twenty  lines,  but  is  full  of  the 
pathos  of  a  heart  bleeding  for  the 


ruin  of  his  family  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  children. 

Hector  had  been  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  remains  insulted  ; 
and  even  yet,  after  twelve  days, 
his  still  incorrupt  body  was  every 
morning  at  sunrise  dragged  by  re- 
lentless Achilles  round  the  grave 
of  the  latter's  friend  Patroclus. 

Priam,  his  father,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Jupiter,  set  out  from  Troy 
with  a  great  store  of  costly  pres- 
ents to  ransom  the  body;  an  un- 
dertaking fraught  with  the  great- 
est danger,  as  Achilles,  though  a 
brave  soldier  and  faithful  to  his 
friends,  was  withal  a  passionate 
nature,  hard  and  cruel  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  had  vowed  vengeance 
on  the  Trojans  for  the  death  of 
his  friend.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
we  recognize  the  Achilles  whom 
Horace  painted  for  us: 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

At  the  imminent  risk,  therefore, 
of  a  violent  death,  the  old  king 
approaches  the  tent  of  Achilles. 
Entering  he  finds  the  hero.  Two 
friends  stood  near  to  minister  to  his 
wants,  but  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  presence  of  Priam  till  they 
saw  him  at  the  feet  of  the  leader. 

While  they  gazed  at  one  another 
in  mute  astonishment  at  such  an 
act  on  the  part  of  a  king,  the  old 
man  then  began  to  speak. 

It  is  impossible  to  render  ade- 
quately the  almost  biblical  sim- 
plicity of  Homer's  words,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  most  melodious  of 
Grecian  dialects  is,  of  course  lost 
in  a  prose  translation.  But  it  is 
something  like  this: 
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"  Bethink  thee,  O  Achilles  like 
to  gods,  of  thy  father,  that  is  of 
like  years  with  me,  on  the  grievous 
pathway  of  old  age. 

"  Him  haply  are  the  dwellers 
round  about  entreating  ill,  nor  is 
there  any  to  ward  from  him  ruin 
and  bane.  Nevertheless,  while  he 
heareth  of  thee  as  yet  alive,  he 
rejoiceth  in  his  heart,  and  hopeth 
withal  day  after  day  to  see 
his  dear  son  returning  from  Troy- 
land. 

"  But,  I  am  utterly  hapless,  since 
I  begat  sons  the  bravest  men  in 
Troy-land,  but  declare  unto  thee 
that  none  of  them  is  left.  Fifty  I 
had  when  the  sous  of  the  Acha- 
ians  came  *  *  now  of  the  part 
had  impetuous  Ares  loosed  the 
knees,  and  he  who  was  yet  left 
me,  and  guarded  city  and  men, 
him  slewest  thou  but  now  as  he 
fought  for  his  country,  even 
Hector.  For  his  sake  come  I  now 
to  the  ships  of  the  Achaians,  to 
win  him  back  from  thee,  and  I 
bring  untold  ransom. 

"  Yea,  fear  thou  the  gods,  Achil- 
les, and  have  compassion  on  me, 
bethinking  thee  of  thy  own  father. 
Lo,  I  am  yet  more  piteous  than  he, 
and  have  braved  what  none  other 
man  on  earth  hath  braved  before, 
to  put  to  my  lips  the  hand  of  the 
man  who  slew  my  sons." 

As  we  read  these  touching  lines 
we  are  first  impressed  by  the  art 
with  which  the  old  man  insinu- 
ates himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  Achilles  by  his  little  exordium, 
recalling  to  his  mind  the  aged 
father,  and  addressing  him  as 
"  like  to  the  gods."  Had  he  begun 


in  any  other  way  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  lost  his  life. 

Note  also  the  skillful  arrange- 
ment of  the  arguments  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  his 
foe.  First  he  reminds  him  that 
his  own  father  may  also  be 
hard  pressed  by  enemies,  and 
helpless  in  their  hands.  Then 
he  speaks  of  the  joy  the  old 
man  feels  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
seeing  his  son  return.  Finally, 
when  he  has  thus  touched  the 
tenderest  chord  of  A  ch  illes' 
heart,  he  ventures  to  contrast  his 
own  wretched  condition  with  that 
of  Peleus :  for  he  can  now  no 
longer  look  for  the  return  of  his 
son  ;  Hector  has  been  slain. 

Thus  he  does  not  mention  the 
object  of  his  coming  until  he  has 
won  the  heart  of  Achilles,  plac- 
ing the  proposition  just  where  it 
must  be,  in  a  speech  of  this  kind — 
at  the  end. 

In  his  peroration  the  King  of 
Troy  sums  up  briefly  these 
thoughts,  dwelling  especially  on 
his  own  great  humiliation,  as  the 
consideration  most  likely  to  move 
the  soldierly  Achilles. 

In  effect  the  latter's  strong 
heart  gave  way,  and  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  his  grief,  he  min- 
gled his  own  tears  with  those  of 
his  kingly  suppliant,  gently  raised 
him  up  and  granted  his  request; 
even  proposing  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities during  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  games. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  I  was 
bold  enough  to  compare  the  lines 
of  Homer  with  the  word  of  God, 
when  I  said  that  the  styleo  f  the- 
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great  poet,  in  its  pure  and  un- 
adorned grandeur,  is  truly  biblical. 
The  style  of  the  sacred  Writers  is 
their  own,  so  that,  while  the 
prophet  Isaias  speaks  with  a 
majesty  becoming  the  prince  he 
was,  the  language  of  Amos  is  that 
of  a  shepherd.  To  illustrate,  allow 
me  to  read  a  few  verses  of  Gene- 
sis, relating  to  the  meeting  of  Jo- 
seph with  his  brethren  in  Egypt. 

"  And  Joseph,  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  saw  Benjamin  his  brother  by 
the  same  mother,  and  said  :  Is 
this  your  young  brother  of  whom 
you  told  me  I  And  he  said  :  God 
be  generous  to  thee,  my  son.  And 
he  made  haste  because  his  heart 
was  moved  upon  his  brother  and 
tears  gushed  out;  and  going  into 
his  chamber  he  wept.  And  when 
he  had  washed  his  face,  coming 
out  again,  he  refrained  himself, 
and  said :   Set  bread  on  the  table." 

Or  these  other  words,  when  the 
sons  of  Israel  again  stood  before 
Joseph,  whom  they  did  not  yet 
recognize,  begging  for  the  release 
of  Benjamin : 


"Joseph  could  not  longer  re- 
frain himself  before  many  that 
stood  by;  whereupon  he  com- 
manded that  all  should  go  out, 
and  no  stranger  be  present  at 
their  knowing  one  another.  And 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  with  weep- 
ing ;  which  the  Egyptians  and  all 
the  house  of  Pharao  heard.  And 
he  said  to  his  brethren :  I  am 
Joseph;  is  my  father  yet  living i 
His  brethren  could  not  answer 
him,  being  struck  with  exceeding 
great  fear."  Admire  the  eloquent 
simplicity  of  the  language  of 
Moses ;  then  search  for  its  equal; 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  con- 
clude that  in  all  the  wide  range  of 
literature,  ancient  or  modern, 
nothing  can  be  found,  the  Bible 
excepted,  to  excel  Homer  in  sub- 
lime simplicity,  nobility,  and 
natural  beauty.  You  will  agree 
that  Homer  did,  nevertheless,  see 
very  well,  and  had  a  very  keen 
insight  into  the  human  heart  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  its  pas- 
sions. 

G.  B. 


Miguel  De  Cervantes  Saavedra. 


THE  greatest  of  the  Spanish 
novelists,  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes Saavedra  was  born  in 
Alcala  de  Henares  on  the  ninth  of 
October,  1548.  Tradition  still 
points  out  the  house  where  he 
lived.  Owing  to  lack  of  pecuni- 
ary resources  the  ancient  splen- 
dor of  his  family  had  faded.  At 
that  time  the  rank  of  noble  was  an 
impediment    to    the    practice    of 


certain  professions,  and  as  his 
parents  were  too  poor  to  procure 
him  one  adequate  to  his  high  sta- 
tion, it  is  thought  that  he  did  not 
follow  any.  Instead  he  devoted 
himself  to  muses.  He  published 
many  short  poems  and  an  elegant 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Isabel  de  Valois.  Later  on  Cer- 
vantes went  to  Madrid,  and 
although    good     fortune     seldom 
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smiled  on  him,  his  visit  to  the 
capital  brought  him  in  contact 
with    Monsignor  Julio  Aquaviva. 

The  gentleness  and  exquisite 
genius  of  Cervantes  so  delighted 
Monsignor  Aquaviva  that  upon 
his  return  to  Italy  the  land  of  cul- 
ture and  art,  he  took  him  to  his 
palace  in  Eome. 

This  voyage  was  most  useful  to 
Cervantes  for  he  now  beheld  a 
splendid  field  rich  with  fruit,  and 
his  fertile  imagination  soon  began 
to  gather  material  for  a  book  that 
was  to  crush  Knight-erranty  and 
astound  the  world. 

Being  an  apt  student  of  human 
nature,  Cervantes  observed  the 
follies  of  mankind,  and  in  Don 
Quijote  he  gave  us  a  mirror,  in 
which  we  all  may  see  our  follies 
reflected. 

When  Pope  Pius  V  formed  the 
league  against  the  Turks  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  dangers 
which  threatened  both  religion 
and  civilization  in  Europe,  the  il- 
lustrious Don  Juan  de  Austria  was 
given  command  of  all  the*  Chris- 
tian fleets,  and  after  a  glorious 
voyage,  the  galleys  of  Christen- 
dom reached  the  waters  of  Le- 
panto  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
1571.  On  the  galley  Marquesa  of 
the  celebrated  admiral,  Juan  An- 
drea Doria,  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
served  as  a  common  soldier.  He 
suffered  a  great  deal  at  the  time 
from  fever.  When  the  battle 
began, Cervantes,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  his  captain  and  com- 
panions to  keep  him  in  bed,  ran  to 
his  post.  To  their  protests  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  come  to  fight  for 


God  and  the  Church  to  the  very 
last.  At  his  request,  he  was  given 
a  very  perilous  position  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat  where  he  fought 
with  undaunted  valor  until  a  ball 
shattered  his  left  arm  rendering  it 
forever  useless. 

It  seems  that  after  this  mem- 
orable action,  an  ardent  desire 
for  military  glory  was  enkindled 
in  his  heart ;  for  on  his  recov- 
ery he  resumed  service  and  in 
1572,  under  Lope  de  Figueroa 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
vante. 

Always  a  model  of  valor  and 
subordination,  never  shrinking 
when  the  voice  of  duty  called, 
after  so  many  years  of  hardships 
and  suffering,  and  after  so  many 
brave  struggles  with  ill'fortune, 
poor  Cervantes  never  rose  above 
the  level  of  a  private. 

In  Italy  and  Sicily  he  served 
for  some  time  under  the  Duke  of 
Sesa,  but  a  longing  for  the  father- 
land caused  him  to  embark  for 
Spain.  From  the  duke  and  Don 
Juan  he  had  obtained  most  flat- 
tering recommendations  to  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  On  his 
homeward  voyage  his  ship  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  Algerine 
pirates  and  Cervantes  became  the 
slave  of  a  cruel  master. 

Like  Job  of  old  his  magnani- 
mous soul  suffered  patiently  and 
his  determined  character  faced 
every  trial  undauntedly. 

The  small  sum  which  his  family 
sent  to  Argel  for  his  ransom  was 
not  sufficient  to  free  him.  He  was 
ransomed  at  last  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  1583,  Cer- 
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vantes  set  once  more  foot  on  the 
shores  of  his  native  country. 

In  December  of  the  ensuing 
year  he  married  Katharine  de 
Palacios.  Necessity  forced  him 
to  write  comedies  which  did  not 
satisfy  his  refined  taste,  but  which 
brought  him  money  and  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  public. 

From  this  time  until  that  of  his 
death  his  life  was  one  continued 
series  of  misfortunes.  He  was  a 
loving  husband,  but  thwarted  by 
adverse  circumstances  and  lack- 
ing money,  he  was  thrown  in 
prison,  while  his  reputation  and 
honor  were  exposed  to  the  rash- 
judging  tongues  ot  the  vulgar  and 
wicked.  It  is  thought  that  while 
in  jail  he  wrote  his  masterpiece, 
the  "Ingenious  Knight  Don 
Quijote  de  la  Mancha."  As  the 
Count  of  Lemos  had  became  his 
faithful  friend  and  protector,  Cer- 
vantes dedicated  to  him  many  of 


his  poems  as  a  proof  of  his  deep 
gratitude. 

Some  days  before  his  soul  left 
the  world  that  had  treated  him  so 
cruelly,  Saavedra  wrote  a  touch- 
ing letter  to  the  Count  of  Lemos. 
It  concludes  thus:  "Yesterday 
I  received  Extreme  Unction,  to- 
day I  write.  Time  is  short,  anx- 
ieties grow,  hopes  fade,  and  withal 
I  bear  life  as  long  as  I  ean.  Would 
that  it  were  in  my  power  to  pro- 
long it  until  I  could  have  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  thee  once  more 
before  I  die.  My  soul  yet  keeps 
some  relics  of  the  Semanas  del 
Jardin,  and  if  by  a  miracle  heaven 
spares  me,  thou  shalt  see  them, 
and  with  them,  the  end  of  the  Ga- 
latea of  which  thou  art  becoming 
fond.    God  reward  and  bless  thee." 

He  died  at  Madrid,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  April,  1616.  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine. 

Domingo  J.  Villamil,  '  03. 


Act  in  the  Living  Pesent. 


LONGFELLOW,  the  greatest 
American  poet,  is  celebrated 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  his 
thought,  the  elegance  of  his  dic- 
tion, but  also  for  the  great  moral 
lessons  he  teaches,  and  the  lofty 
principles  of  conduct  he  incul- 
cates. Take  for  instance  his 
"Psalm  of  Life."  He  admonishes 
us  to  perform  our  appointed  task  in 
the  time  that  is  now  without  hesi- 
tating or  delaying  and  to  work 
earnestly  for  its  acccomplishment. 
Life  is  short;  we  are  here  to-day 


and  gone  to-morrow.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  is  but  one 
short  step.  It  is  a  case  of  now  or 
never.  Even  while  you  read  the 
moments  are  passing  silently, 
swiftly,  never  to  return.  What  is 
done,  is  done,  and  what  we  have 
lost  we  cannot  regain.  The  pres- 
ent alone  belongs  to  us;  yes- 
terday is  dead  and  lost  in  the 
mouldering  past;  the  future  is 
uncertain,  we  may  never  live  to 
see  it.  We  aim  at  success  and 
and  perfection,  but  to  reach  that 
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goal  we  must  use  every  oppor- 
tunity and  every  moment,  else 
we  are  lost.  ';  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard,"  says  Holy  Writ. 
What  better  example  can  we  have 
than  the  one  pointed  out  to  us 
by  the  inspired  Book?  Aye,  we 
do  well  to  follow  it  out.  Look 
well  at  the  ant,  ye  sluggards;  see 
how  it  makes  use  of  the  time  given 
it.  Ever  industrious,  ever  busy. 
Among  its  kind  it  is  the  most  dili- 
gent of  all.  Why  can  you  not  be 
like  it  among  your  fellowmen? 
It  is  only  an  insect  with  instinct. 
More  then  the  shame  that  such 
a  creature  should  teach  a  lesson 
to  man  endowed  with  reason. 

Alas!  you  act  in  a  more  irra- 
tional manner  than  these  crea- 
tures. You  have  no  fixed  purpose. 
You  procrastinate;  you  are  blind 
to  the  golden  opportunities,  and 
you  lettbemescape  you;  butfinally 
your  eyes  are  opened  and  you  see 
what  you  have  lost.  Your  ruin  is 
imminent;  misery  and  despair  stare 
you  in  the   face;   long  ago   your 


life  was  wrecked  and  now  you  are 
an  object  of  scorn  to  all  good 
men.  Finally  you  die,  and  the 
world  feels  that  it  is  well  rid  of  a 
worthless  burden. 

"  Seize  the  present  and  put  not 
your  trust  in  the  future,'7  sang 
Horace.  "Now'7  is  the  title  of  a 
famous  poem,  and  besides  these 
we  have  many  English  proverbs, 
such  as:  "Never  put  off  what 
you  can  do  to-day."  "  Take  time 
by  the  forelock,"  "  Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man." 

We  have  now  seen  that  it  is 
necessary  to  act  during  the  mo- 
ments we  have  at  our  disposal; 
then  let  us  shun  delays,  and  buck- 
ling on  our  armor,  go  forth  to 
fight  our  way  through  life.  We 
can  accomplish  nothing  by  sloth, 
and  we  only  encompass  our  own 
ruin.  Let  us  then  avoid  such 
faults  and  strive  to  leave  behind 
us  a  name  that  shall  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity. 

J.  Earle  Mannoccir,  704. 


Popularity  of  Walter  Scott. 


CRITICS  often haveandstill  con- 
tinue to  theorize  on  the  causes 
of  Walter  Scott7s  popularity 

Since  the  time  that  Walter  Scott 
first  wrote  his  celebrated  novels, 
many  a  writer  of  fiction  has  ap- 
peared on  the  literary  horizon;  but 
the  greater  number,  after  enjoying 
a  short-lived  popularity,  hastened 
to  their  setting,  and  now  sleep  in 
oblivion.  The  works  of  Walter 
Scott,   on    the  contrary,  notwith- 


standing the  many  changes  which 
public  opinion  and  literary  taste 
have  undergone,  still  continue  to 
be  the  delight  of  thousands. 

Scott  possesses  three  qualities 
which  delight  the  heart  of  every 
reader:  knowledge  of  the  past, 
simplicity  of  style,  and  the  true 
heroic  spirit  which  prevades  his 
works. 

That  Scott  was  a  learned  anti- 
quarian  there   is   no   doubt.     He 
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was  born  and  bred  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  gloried  in  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors.  The 
earliest  sounds  which  fell  upon 
his  infant  ears  were  the  notes  of 
border  and  highland  battle  songs. 

As  Scott  grew  older  there  arose 
in  him  a  longing  for  a  knowledge 
of  by-gone  ages;  his  romantic  sur- 
roundings urged  and  fostered  this 
desire  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  considered  an  authority  on 
the  lore  of  the  dim  past. 

Man  cannot  keep  all  his  knowl- 
edge to  himself,  and  Scott  found 
a  natural  outlet  for  his  when 
he  devoted  himself  to  poetry. 
Throughout  his  pages  he  spreads 
with  lavish  hand  that  knowledge 
which  had  taken  him  years  to  col- 
lect. But  he  did  not  stop  here, 
for  when  he  turned  from  poetry  to 
prose  he  blended  with  master  hand 
fact  and  fiction  relating  to  Scotch 
and  border  life.  The  Waverly 
series  literally  teem  with  pictures 
of  Lowland  life  so  that  one  can 
gain  a  good  knowledge  of  Scotch 
history  from  their  perusal. 

ScotPs  style  is  as  simple  and 
clear  as  the  waters  of  a  mountain 
brook.  He  wrote  naturally  and  de- 
picted men  to  us  as  he  desired 
them  to  be  and  as  we  are  pleased 
to  have  them,  honorable,  upright 
and  pure.  He  never  aimed  at  the 
sensational,  and  in  this  he  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  many  novel 
writers  of  the  present  day. 

Born,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  land 
which  resounded  with  Fingalian 
songs  and  ballads,  in  which  feudal- 
ism had  scarce  died  out,  in  a  land 
which  mourned  the  defeat  of  a  no- 


bleprince, whose  name  wasahouse- 
hold  word,  a  land  which  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  foe, 
Scott  imbibed  the  heroic  spirit 
from  the  cradle.  No  one  could 
live  in  that  land,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ruined  castles,  mould- 
ing abbeys  and  decaying  palaces, 
and  not  feel  a  touch  of  martial 
spirit.  On  Scott's  impressionable 
nature,  these  scenes  and  surround- 
ings left  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
print. 

When  we  read  his  poems  we, 
too,  long  for  the  old  days  and  our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who 
died  "for  God,  their  country  and 
the  king."  Nothing  but  the  true 
epic  spirit  could  produce  this  ef- 
fect, and  may  I  not  shock  the  critic 
too  much  when  I  say  that  in  those 
lines  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake : " 

"  'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

Scott  equals  Homer. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  Scott's 
popularity. 

His  works  shall  ever  stand  a 
memorial  to  his  genius.  Other 
poets  and  authors  may  rise  and 
fall,  flourish  and  be  forgotten,  but 
Scott's  writings  will  be  read  as 
long  as  the  English  language  en- 
dures. His  name  will  ever  live 
and  be  linked  to  that  of  Scotland. 
Critics  may  laud  or  may  blame, 
but  his  glory  will  not  fade.  Well 
may  he  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
of  the  Eoman  bard : 

11  Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  im- 

potens 
Possit  diruere."  Hor.  Ill,  30. 

J.  Earle  Mannoccir,  '04. 


Some  Hints  on  Traveling. 


Dr.  W.  M.  Mastin,  the  kind  and  devoted  attending  physician  of  the  College, 
went  on  a  tour  around  the  world  last  summer.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of  four, 
headed  by  the  world-renowned  Dr.  Senn.  The  trip  was  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
of  usefulness.  They  visited  the  various  hospitals  and  institutions  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  observed  and  studied  the  methods 
used  in  them.  The  par'y  visited  Russia,  Siberia,  China  and  Japan.  Dr.  Mastin 
being  asked  to  write  a  few  notes  on  his  travels  for  the  Review,  kindly  com- 
municated to  us  some  hints  on  traveling.  He  chose  this  subject  rather  than  a 
detailed  account  of  his  tour  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article.  Editor  S.  H.  R. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Spring  Hill  Review: 

ApO  WRITE  a  description  of  my 
J-  recent  trip  around  the  world, 
which  you  have  so  courteously 
invited  me  to  do  for  the  pages  of 
the  Eeview,  would  demand  more 
more  time  than  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal just  now  and  also  require 
greater  space  than  it  is  probable 
your  journal  could  afford  to  de- 
vote to  the  narrative.  Then 
again  the  account  of  the  Siberian 
route  has  been  pictured  so  graph- 
ically and  pleasingly  by  Francis  E. 
Clarke  in  his  lately  published 
book,  entitled  A  New  Way  Around 
An  Old  World,  also  in  the  letters 
of  Curtis,  and  in  those  of  Fitz- 
morris  (and  his  racing  companion), 
and  still  more  recently  in  the 
communications  from  the  pen  of 
my  companion,  Dr.  Senn,  all  of 
which  you  have  doubtless  read, 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  interest- 
ing to  repeat  a  story  with  which 
the  greater  number  of  your  read 
ers  are  already  familiar.  There- 
fore I  have  decided  that  your 
request  could  be  the  better  com- 
plied with  by  devoting  this  letter 
to  a  brief  practical  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  the  traveler  who 
selects  the  northern   circle  or  Si- 


berian path  around  the  world. 
This  seems  all  the  more  desirable 
since  I  have  been  informed  that 
not  a  few  of  the  students  of  Spring 
Hill  College  spend  their  vacation 
abroad,  and  now  that  the  great 
Siberian  railway  is  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  the  facilities  for 
travel  increasing  with  each  year, 
these  distant  regions  offer  a  new 
and  most  attractive  field  of  obser- 
vation for  the  tourist.  And  yet  to 
Americans,  who,  in  common  with 
their  English  cousins,  are  found 
as  travelers  in  every  clime  and  at 
all  seasons,  it  may  seem  quite 
superfluous  to  speak  of  either  the 
comforts  or  necessities  of  the 
traveler.  But  this  road  around 
the  world  is,  as  just  remarked, 
comparatively  an  untrodden  one 
and  presents  many  features  not 
found  in  the  usual  or  more  fre- 
quented lines  of  travel,  and  con- 
sequently furnishes  a  sufficient 
reason  for  offering  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  the  result  of 
my  late  experience,  which  I  trust 
may  prove  suggestive  to  those  of 
you  who  possibly  have  this  trip 
in  view  in  the  not  distant  future. 
To  one  contemplating  a  journey 


W.  M.  Maslin,  M.  D. 
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in  a  foreign  land  there  is  certainly 
no  subject  of  greater  importance — 
and  undoubtedly  the  first  to  sug- 
gest itself — than  that  of  money, 
and  the  safest  and  most  conven- 
ient method  of  carrying  funds. 
This  question  has  been  solved  for 
the  most  part  by  the  letter  of 
credit,  which  is  so  generally  em- 
ployed that  it  is  practically  uni- 
versal, and  is  too  well  known  and 
understood  to  call  for  more  than 
a  passing  notice;  and,  further- 
more, may  be  said  to  meet  the 
ordinary  and  general  requirements 
of  the  case  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances. But  with  us,  two  of 
whom  carried  letters  of  credit, 
this  system  presented  objections 
and  inconveniences  that  render  it 
far  from  satisfactory,  and,  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  another 
method  of  exchange  with  which 
the  other  members  of  our  party 
were  provided,  and  on  which  for- 
tunately we  were  able  to  fall  back, 
we  would  have  been  rather  seri- 
ously incommoded  and  delayed  on 
several  occasions.  The  usual 
letter  of  credit  is  issued  by  some 
large  and  prominent  banking  firm 
or  corporation — Brown  Brothers 
&  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Company,  of 
London,  being  probably  most 
widely  known  in  this  connection — 
and  contains  a  list  of  those  banks 
and  other  moneyed  institutions  in 
different  cities  and  countries 
which  are  the  recognized  corres- 
pondents of  the  corporation  issu- 
ing the  letter,  and  who  are  au- 
thorized to  supply  funds  to  the 
holder  to  the  amount  designated 


therein.  When  funds  are  needed 
it  necessitates,  of  course,  that  ap- 
plication be  made  to  one  of  these 
correspondents  (or  possibly  there 
may  be  only  one)  in  the  city 
where  you  may  be.  And  right 
here  arises  an  objection  to  and  a 
disadvantage  of  this  method.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  institu- 
tion to  which  you  are  compelled 
to  apply  is  located  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  your  hotel  or  stopping 
place,  and,  if  your  sojourn  be 
limited,  may  cause  much  loss  of 
time  in  reaching  it.  Or  it  may  be 
that  you  have  arrived  in  a  city 
during  a  legal  holiday  or  festival 
or  on  Sunday  when  all  the  busi- 
ness houses  are  closed,  and  you 
desire  to  leave  on  the  same  day, 
or  again  it  may  be  that  circum- 
stances cause  a  sudden  change 
of  program  after  banking  hoursr 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
part by  an  early  train ;  or  still 
again  that  the  letter  of  notification 
or  advice  sometimes  sent  relative 
to  the  paper  you  hold  has  not 
been  received  by  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion, and  probably  you  may  be 
forced  to  await  the  arrival  of  thia 
further  identification.  These  diffi- 
culties and  annoyances  were  all 
experienced  by  members  of  our 
party,  and  contrasted  very  greatly 
with  the  convenience  and  expe- 
dition with  which  the  checks  of 
the  American  Express  Company 
were  negotiated — this  being  that 
other  system  to  which  I  had  refer- 
ence, and  which  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend after  a  fair  experience  with 
it  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.      This  system    may  be 
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very  properly  designated  as  the 
check  or  draft  system,  and  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  checks  in 
denominations  ranging  from  ten 
dollars  upwards  and  to  any 
amount  desired.  Each  check  is 
endorsed  by  the  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  its  issuance  by  the  com- 
pany, and  when  presented  for 
cashing  again  receives  his  signa- 
ture, which  serves  as  the  neces- 
sary identification.  In  addition 
each  check  expresses  on  its  face 
what  discount  is  usually  required 
or  premium  allowed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  currency  of  each 
country,  so  that  the  holder  has 
only  to  glance  at  his  check  to 
know  exactly  how  many  rubles  or 
yens,  for  example,  he  should  re- 
ceive for  a  given  number  of 
American  dollars.  But  the  chief 
convenience  of  these  checks  is 
that  they  are  negotiable,  and  will 
be  accepted  and  cashed  by  any 
business  house,  by  hotels,  by 
steamship  companies,  and  at  rail, 
way  offices,  and  that  too  with 
seldom  a  word  of  question.  In 
but  a  single  instance,  and  that  was 
in  a  hotel  in  China,  during  our 
loDg  trip  were  these  notes  re- 
fused, and  even  then  as  soon  as 
the  system  was  fully  explained 
they  were  readily  cashed,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  leave  a  day 
earlier  than  was  the  original  in- 
tention. Other  advantages  are 
the  small  sum,  only  ten  dollars  if 
desired,  that  can  be  drawn  at  a 
time  ;  and  again  that  on  return  to 
your  home  you  hand  over  to  your 
bank  whatever  amount  remains 
unused  and   it  is  received  as  cur- 


rency, and  the  transaction  is  set- 
tled at  once.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, of  course,  that  American, 
English,  and  French  gold,  English 
bank  notes  are  current  the  world 
over,  and  will  be  accepted  by  any 
bank,  firm,  or  house  of  business. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  practical  knowledge 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  or 
countries  you  purpose  visiting. 
This  lack  of  familiarily  on  the  part 
of  the  average  traveler  with  the 
denominations  and  values  of  for- 
eign coins  and  notes  was  so  fre- 
quently observed  by  us  that  it 
deserves  mention  here.  1  do  not 
intend  to  say  that  such  knowledge 
should  necessarily  be  thorough  or 
exact,  but  that  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  money  values 
adequate  to  the  immediate  and 
correct  use  of  a  particular  money 
is  very  desirable  and  important. 
Besides  the  personal  satisfaction 
which  this  knowledge  affords,  it  is 
a  most  pleasant  sense  of  security 
to  feel  that  you  are  able  at  once  to 
cope  with  the  matter  of  change, 
and  recognize  the  value  of  a  given 
coin  or  note  with  a  fair  idea  of 
both  its  comparative  and  purchas- 
ing value.  This  much  could  be 
easily  acquired  by  securing  in 
advance  a  few  of  the  commoner 
coins — which  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  large 
banks — and  thus  familiarizing 
yourself  with  their  appearance 
together  with  their  values  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  currency, 
thereby  obtaining  an  acquaint- 
anceship which  enables  you  to 
use  them  intelligently. 
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In  this  connection  a  care  should 
be  suggested  relative  to  counter- 
feit or  spurious  money.  Counter- 
feiters and  counterfeiting  flourish 
in  foreign  lands  just  as  they  do  in 
our  own  country,  and,  although, 
happily,  their  products  were  only 
occasionally  met  with  by  us,  still 
they  are  apt  to  be  palmed  off  on 
the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
stranger.  This  caution  applies 
just  now  with  particular  force  to 
China,  and  especially  her  coast 
towns,  where  the  Mexican  silver 
dollar  is  the  basis  of  the  currency 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  probably  there  is 
no  coin  in  existence  that  is  imi- 
tated to  a  greater  extent  and  more 
successfully  than  is  this  one. 
Consequently,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, these  counterfeit  dollars 
are  found  largely  in  circulation 
not  only  in  the  country  of  their 
coinage,  but  tqually  in  the  Celes- 
tial Kingdom,  and  are  often  most 
difficult  of  detection. 

The  receiving  and  sending  of 
postal  matter  on  a  trip  of  this  sort 
should  next  engage  the  attention 
of  the  traveler,  and  it  is  well  to 
say  a  word  concerning  mail  matter 
and  postal  regulations  in  Russia 
and  Siberia.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  country  can  boast 
of  the  same  complete  and  reliable 
system  of  postal  laws  and  methods 
as  does  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  is  some  element  of 
doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  even 
first-class  mail  reaching  its  in- 
tended destination  when  either 
addressed  to  or  sent  from  a  for- 
eign  postoffice.      This   statement 


is  especially  true  of  Russia  and 
Siberian  provinces,  for  here  not 
only  do  you  have  to  contend  with 
the  ordinary  uncertainties  of  the 
post,  but,  in  addition,  mail  of  all 
character  is  subject  and  liable  to 
the  examination  and  censorship 
of  the  government.  The  registra- 
tion of  letters  and  packages  does 
afford  a  small  additional  security, 
and  therefore  it  is  advisable  that 
with  all  important  mail  posted  in 
these  countries  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  whatever  safeguard 
this  means  may  furnish.  It  is, 
furthermore,  important  to  know 
that  mail  destined  for  America 
which  is  posted  in  Vladivostock — 
the  nearest  point  of  Russian  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States — is 
returned  along  the  whole  length 
of  Siberia  into  Europe,  and 
reaches  our  shores  by  the  trans- 
Atlantic  route.  Hence  a  letter 
placed  in  the  postoffice  at  this 
city  instead  of  traveling  by  way  of 
Japan  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  which  is  geographically 
the  most  direct  and  the  only  nat- 
ural road  and  requires  less  than 
three  weeks  for  transmission,  it  is 
forced  to  be  carried  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Amur  and 
Schilka  rivers,  then  across  Asia 
and  Europe  to  a  seaport,  and 
finally  traverses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  covering  a  period  of  time 
that  now  varies  according  to  sea- 
son and  other  circumstances  any 
where  from  six  weeks  to  possibly 
three  months.  Consequently,  after 
passing  Stretinsk  on  this  route, 
which  is  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Trans-Baikal    division  of  the 
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Siberian  road,  it  is  advisable  to 
avoid  mailing  letters  for  the 
United  States  until  a  Japanese  or 
Chinese  port  is  reached,  for  even 
this  delay  is  more  than  compen- 
for  by  the  greater  security,  shorter 
distance,  and  more  expeditious 
travel. 

Another  item  of  no  little  inter- 
est to  the  traveler  is  his  passport, 
and  when  and  where  it  will  be  re- 
quired of  him.  In  Japan  until 
recently  a  passport  was  necessary 
in  all  poi  *^ns  of  the  empire  ex- 
cept the  open  ports,  but  now  this 
identification  is  not  exacted  of 
the  stranger  any  where  in  the 
islands  except  possibly  in  certain 
interior  localities  or  districts  out 
of  the  ordinary  path  of  the  Euro- 
pean tourist.  It  perchance  you 
should  fail  to  provide  yourself 
with  this  document  before  leaving 
home  and  it  should  be  needed, 
it  can  be  easily  procured  (in  the 
case  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States)  through  the  channel  of  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Tokio, 
or  any  of  the  American  consul- 
ates, at  the  trifling  expenditure  of 
a  few  cents.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Eussia  a  passport  is  mandatory, 
and  unless  the  visitor  be  provided 
with  this  instrument  he  may  be 
caused  much  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience, and  quite  possibly  be 
subjected  to  arrest  with  all  the 
troubles  attendant  thereon.  The 
idea  somehow  seems  to  prevail 
that  Russia  is  a  semi-barbarous 
state,  and  that  the  instant  you 
pass  across  the  border  into  her 
territory  you  are  speedily  ap- 
proached   by   a  set   of  rude   and 


uncouth  custom  officers,  your 
passport  demanded  and  your  bag- 
gage roughly  searched.  This  im- 
pression is  but  another  example 
of  how  little  is  generally  known 
of  Russia  and  Russian  methods. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  can  judge 
from  my  own  experience,  you  re- 
ceive the  utmost  courtesy  and 
politeness  at  the  hands  of  all  offi- 
cials; and  probably  the  very  first 
intimation  that  a  passport  will  be 
required  is  such  a  request  coming 
from  the  porter  of  your  hotel, 
who  asks  for  and  sends  this  paper 
to  i  lice  headquarters  where  it  is 
ref  stered,  viseed,  and  stamped — , 
this  later  representing  a  tax  of  10 
to  20  kopecks  with  which  you  are 
charged  and  which  is  usually 
tacked  upon  your  hotel  bill.  This 
method  of  police  inspection  and 
tracing  is  repeated,  without  your 
being  brought  in  contact  with  a 
single  military  or  civil  officer,  at 
every  town  you  visit.  And  finally, 
before  you  are  permitted  to  leave 
Russian  territory  this  document 
must  receive  the  final  police  en- 
dorsement (dismissal)  at  the  place 
of  departure  either  on  the  coast  or 
border  line. 

Among  the  necessities  of  travel 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  average 
American  has  not  profited  by  the 
experience  of  the  Britisher,  and 
that  is  in  the  matter  of  baggage, 
The  Americans  as  a  class  still 
cling  to  what  is  known  as  heavy 
baggage,  that  is,  the  trunk,  more 
often  than  otherwise  of  large  size 
and  unwielding  proportions 
whilst  the  Englishman  has  learned 
the  great  advantage  of  compress- 
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ing  all  of  his  belongings  into  the 
smaller  compass  of  hand  baggage. 
In  America  the  usual  allowance 
of  baggage  to  local  travelers  is 
150  pounds  to  each  railroad  ticket, 
and  any  excess  over  this  is 
charged  for  according  to  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled.  But  in  the 
case  of  persons  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  Orient  this  baggage 
allowance  is  increased  to  350 
pounds,  which  fact  we  believe  is 
not  as  generally  known  as  it 
should  be.  Therefore  the  passen- 
ger intending  to  return  to  the 
United  States  by  the  trans-Pacific  ] 
track  can  make  his  trip  with 
small  baggage  until  he  is  about 
starting  on  the  return  for  this 
country,  when  he  can  increase  his 
baggage  up  to  this  full  limit,  thus 
enabling  him  to  bring  home  the 
many  articles  of  curiosity  and 
rarity  that  always  tempt  the  purse 
of  the  sightseer  in  Eastern  lands, 
without  being  disturbed  as  to  the 
item  of  extra  baggage. 

The  exact  and  reliable  sys- 
tem of  baggage  checking  in 
operation  in  the  United  States 
does  not  exist  any  where  abroad, 
and  hence  the  significance  of  the 
advice,  "Always  keep  your  eye  on 
your  baggage,"  which  has  almost 
become  a  maxim  with  travelers 
in  foreign  countries.  Germany, 
Russia  and  Japan  have  the  bag- 
gage-checking system,  but  the 
several  methods  are  far  from  be- 
ing perfect,  particularly  in  the  two 
former  countries,  and  there  is 
never  a  reasonable  guarantee  that 
your  baggage  will  arrive  with  you 
at  your  destination.     Then  again. 


if  it  is  lost  or  missent  there  is  any 
amount  of  red  tape  to  go  through 
with,  and  even  then  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  trace,  and  loss  of 
baggage  in  Europe  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  mishap.  Another 
feature  is  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  heavy  baggage  is  allowed  for 
each  individual,  and  any  excess 
is  invariably  charged  for,  and  in 
the  aggregate  on  a  long  trip,  these 
extra  charges  become  an  item  of 
no  inconsiderable  account.  With 
hand  luggage  all  of  tl!  iae  annoy- 
ances are  avoided.  Your  baggage 
never  goes  out  of  your  possession, 
and  arrives  with  you  at  your  place 
of  destination. 

Again,  this  being  the  usual 
method  of  travel  abroad,  there  are 
none  of  those  difficulties  in  the 
handling  of  heavy  satchels  fre- 
quently encountered  at  the  depots 
in  our  own  country,  for,  although 
you  may  have  a  dozen  bags,  val- 
ises and  packages,  everywhere 
abroad  there  are  any  number  of 
licensed  baggage  carriers  or  port- 
ers, uniformed  and  numbered,  who 
appear  promptly  at  the  coach  door 
of  the  train  on  the  arrival  at  a 
station,  ready  to  transport  your 
baggage  for  a  few  cents  from  one 
train  to  another  or  to  the  vehicle 
carrying  you  to  the  hotel.  The 
form  of  baggage  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  indifference,  for  there 
are  great  conveniences  here  as  in 
the  other  details  of  travel.  Many 
of  the  valises,  satchels  or  bags  are 
heavy,  cumbersome,  and  with  but 
small  carrying  capacity,  and  often 
poorly  constructed  to  withstand 
the  rough  usage  of  a  long  journey. 
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That  particular  piece  of  baggage 
for  which  I  have  decided  prefer- 
ence is  the  English  canvass  roll, 
a  veritable  multum  in  parvo,  which 
is  easily  packed,  is  light,  and 
adapts  itself  to  small  corners  and 
irregular  spaces  or  recesses.  This 
roll,  together  with  a  large  and 
substantial  leather  bag,  and  the 
usual  traveling  rug  or  shawl  well 
strapped,  will  be  found  to  hold  all 
needed  articles  of  clothing  and 
other  necessities  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  manner. 

Another  article  of  baggage  that 
meets  these  indications  is  that 
known  as  the  telescope,  and  also, 
what  is  its  equivalent,  the  Japan- 
ese traveling  basket  made  of  split 
bamboo,  strong,  and  exceedingly 
light.  Either  of  these  will  be  found 
convenient  and  capacious, and  pos- 
sesses the  additional  recommend- 
ation of  being  inexpensive.  In 
Japan  one  hundred  pounds  of  bag- 
gage is  accorded  each  first-class 
railroad  ticket,  and  sixty  pounds  to 
each  second-class  ticket,  but  every 
pound  above  these  weights  is 
noted  and  charged  for.  Besides, 
the  railway  coaches  being  small 
the  baggage  racks  are  corres- 
pondingly of  small  capacity,  and 
therefore  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  h&nd  baggage  is  allowed  in  the 
carriage.  This  usually  lequires 
the  checking  of  a  portion  of  even 
the  hand-baggage,  and  here  again 
small  quantity  in  a  portable  form 
is  of  advantage.  But  distances 
are  not  so  great  in  Japan  that  a 
railroad  journey  often  extends 
over  a  day,  and  hence  this  pre- 
sents no  special  inconvenience. 


If  it  be  advisable  that  your  bag- 
gage be  of  a  portable  character,  it 
is  equally  so  that  one  be  burdened 
with  as  few  articles  of  clothing  as 
possible,  and  especially  that  the 
smaller  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel be  of  cheap  grade  or  qual- 
ity, so  that  they  may  be  discarded 
when  soiled  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  Throughout  Eussia  and  Si- 
beria the  cost  of  laundry  equals  or 
may  even  exceed  the  value  of  the 
articles  to  be  laundried,  and  I 
found  it  more  convenient  to  pur- 
chase a  fresh  supply  of  these  les- 
ser pieces  of  the  toilet  rather  than 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
laundry  man. 

To  those  persons  who  have 
never  traveled  in  Russia  or  know 
nothing  of  Eussian  methods  of 
travel,  the  advice  to  carry  your 
own  bedding  and  toilet  supplies — 
pillow,  sheets,  blankets,  towels 
and  soap — will,  doubtless,  provoke 
a  smile,  and  yet  this  advice  is  per- 
haps as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  suggestion  I  could  make. 
Every  Russian  traveler,  if  making 
a  journey  o¥  any  distance,  always 
carries  lys  bedding  and  linen,  for 
not  only'  is  this  necessary  in  the 
sleeping  car  of  the  ordinary  trains, 
but  also  at  many  hotels,  in  either 
of  which  the  cost  of  the  ticket  or 
the  per  diem  rate  is  not  under- 
stood to  include  any  article  in  the 
sleeping  apartment  other  than  the 
bare  mattress.  The  special  train, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  train  de 
luxe  on  the  trans-Siberian  road, 
supplies  these  needs,  and  on  some 
other  trains  a  ticket  calling  for 
bed  and  lavatory  linen  can  be  pro- 
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cured,  but  this  is  quite  uncertain 
and  it  is  not  well  to  depend  upon 
always  securing  such  comforts  at 
the  railroad  office. 

The  hotels  are  usually  prepared 
to  furnish  these  supplies,  but  they 
are  invariably  placed  among  the 
list  of  extras,  among  which  it 
should  also  be  stated  are  included, 
as  indeed  is  the  case  throughout 
Europe,  all  lights — candles,  lamps 
and  electric  lights.  On  the  steam- 
ers that  ply  on  the  waters  of  the 
Schilka  and  Amur  rivers  there 
are  but  scant  and  poor  sleeping 
arrangements  or  comforts,  and 
happy  indeed  is  the  passenger  on 
these  crafts  who  possesses  his 
own  bedding  and  towels.  Further- 
more, a  candle  and  a  small  hand 
lantern  will  add  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  independence  of  the 
traveler  in  these  parts. 

Among  the  other  articles  of 
baggage  the  voyager  will  find 
most  useful  in  Eussia  and  Siberia, 
are  a  small  tea-pot  and  alcohol 
lamp  for  boiling  water.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  acute  diseases  the  Materies 
Morbi  gain  access  to  the  body 
through  the  avenue  of  the  intesti- 
nal tract,  and  that  water  affords 
the  most  favorable  medium  for 
such  transmission,  it  can  be  read- 
ily understood  why  the  foreigner 
or  stranger  with  none  of  the  im- 
munities of  the  native  or  old  resi- 
dent, should  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
water  he  drinks,  and  especially  so 
in  Eastern  countries  where  the 
climate,  habits  of  the  people,  and 
other  conditions  furnish  the  read- 


iest factors  for  water  contamina- 
tion. I  am  satisfied  that  the  cus- 
tom of  tea-drinking,  which  pre- 
vails to  so  universal  an  extent  in 
Eussia,  Japan  and  China,  is  ex- 
plained not  so  much  on  the  ground 
of  the  stimulation  afforded  by  an 
infusion  of  this  plant,  for  when 
served  it  is  exceedingly  weak  and 
frequently  quite  tasteless,  but 
rather  as  a  method  of  supplying 
water  in  a  wholesome  form,  that 
is  thoroughly  boiled  and  conse- 
quently sterile.  Scarcely  any 
fresh  water  is  drunk  in  these 
countries,  and  when  thirsty  the 
native  at  once  turns  to  his  teapot 
for  the  needed  fluid.  Thus  you 
will  find  the  Eussian  indulging  in 
draught  after  draught  of  this 
weak  beverage  to  quench  his 
thirst  and  hence  the  tea-making 
equipment  is  as  necessary  an  ac- 
companiment of  his  traveling  out- 
fit as  anything  could  be.  In  Ja- 
pan the  railway  companies  furnish 
this  commodity  just  as  drinking 
water  is  supplied  in  America,  and 
in  every  first  class  car  there  is 
found  a  dainty  tea-pot  holding  the 
necessary  quantity  of  tea  leaves, 
and  the  passenger  has  simply  to 
apply  to  the  porter  for  boiling 
water,  which  is  ready  pre- 
pared at  every  station,  and 
regale  himself  with  numerous 
cups  of  what  is  really  nothing 
more  than  boiled,  wholesome 
water.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
that  the  traveler  in  these  coun- 
tries, or  in  Eussia  at  least,  be 
equipped  with  this  necessary 
means  of  furnishing  himself  with 
drink  at  all  times. 
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It  will  be  found  expedient  also 
in  traveling  across  Siberia  and 
down  the  Amur  river  to  carry 
some  light  provisions  in  the  form 
of  tin  goods  or  like  prepared 
food.  The  dining  or  lunch  sta- 
tions along  the  trans-Siberian 
road  are  exceptionally  good,  and 
furnish  well-prepared  meals  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  the  hour  of 
reaching  or  arriving  at  these  sta- 
tion restaurants — the  breakfast 
and  dinner  hours  particularly — do 
not  always  conform  to  the  taste 
and  appetite  of  the  passenger,  and 
consequently  it  adds  very  materi- 
ally to  his  comfort  to  have  ready- 
prepared  lunch  to  fall  back  on  in 
the  event  of  such  delays.  This 
becomes  even  more  necessary  on 
the  river  steamers  just  mentioned, 
and  particularly  if  the  journey  be 
a  long  one,  since  on  these  boats 
the  food  is  not  only  unappetizing, 
but  frequently  the  quality  is  of 
such  a  nature  and  there  is  so  little 
change  in  the  dishes  of  the  cuisine 
as  to  necessitate  a  reserve  of 
canned  or  ready  prepared  food 
carried  aloug  with  you. 

Another  article  of  baggage  that 
deserves  consideration  is  the 
steamer  chair.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  on  this  road  around 
the  world  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  days  of  the  time  required  in 
making  it  is  spent  on  the  sea,  cov- 
ering a  distance  of  fully  9,500 
miles  of  ocean  voyage,  it  can  be 
appreciated  how  comfortable  a 
steamer  chair  becomes.  On  the 
Atlantic,  the  Ocean  Chair  Com- 
pany rents  chairs  at  the  rate  of 
one   dollar   for   the    passage,  aud 


your  chair  can  be  secured  when 
your  ticket  is  purchased;  but  on 
the  Pacific  ocean,  although  the 
steamers  usually  carry  a  limited 
number  of  chairs,  the  property  of 
the  ship,  it  is  preferable  to  have 
your  own,  which,  labelled  with 
your  name,  is  unoccupied  by  any 
one  else  and  always  at  your  com- 
mand. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of 
first  and  second  class  accommoda- 
tion on  European  railways,  and  I 
believe  the  usual  advice  is  to  take 
the  second  class.  Possibly,  there- 
fore, it  may  cause  surprise  to  those 
of  you  who  have  traveled  abroad 
when  I  recommend  as  a  rule  the 
purchase  of  a  first  class  ticket  on 
these  roads.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact,  as  has  been  often  asserted, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
color  of  the  coach  or  the  texture 
of  the  upholstering  material,  no 
difference  whatever  can  be  de- 
tected between  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  two  classes,  but  I 
found  that  the  crowding  which  is 
frequently  encountered  in  the 
second  class  cars  occasions  dis- 
comforts that  outweigh  tbe  differ- 
ence in  cost.  It  is  largely  cus- 
tomary for  Europeans  themselves 
to  travel  second  class,  but  unless 
the  trip  be  a  short  one  or  the 
party  is  composed  of  the  conven- 
ient number  of  four  which  just 
fills  a  compartment  in  a  railway 
coach,  you  are  apt  to  be  subjected 
to  close  contact  with  strange  and 
objectionable  companions.  Even 
in  the  first  class  cars,  over  crowd- 
ing is  not  always  absent,  and  even 
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here  it  is  well  on  certain  roads 
and  trains  where  travel  is  large 
to  telegraph  in  advance  for  reser- 
vations, especially  if  a  through 
ticket  has  not  been  secured. 

Of  course  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
first  class  passage  on  all  boats  and 
ships. 

In  respect  to  hotels  I  would 
advise  always  the  selection  of  a 
first  class  hostelry,  and  the  best 
the  town  affords,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  high  rates,  for  not 
only  do  the  same  difficulties  and 
objections  just  noted  as  to  rail- 
roads hold  good  here,  but  nothing 
is  so  essential  for  the  traveler  as 
a  clean  and  comfortable  bed  and 
the  best  quality  of  food  obtain- 
able, and  the  second  class  or 
cheaper  hotels  do  not  usually 
meet  these  demands. 

To  be  in  a  foreign  country  and  un- 
able to  speak  the  language  of  the 
people,  makes  you  feel  indeed  like 
"a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  and 
it  is  needless  to  remark,  that  it  is 
most  advisable  that  the  traveler 
possess  at  least  some  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of 
the  countries  he  visits.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  incalculable  advantage 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  pleasure 
it  affords,  to  be  able  to  speak  the 
tongue  of  the  country,  but  where 
such  an  accomplishment  does  not 
exist,  I  would  urge  that  some 
dozen  or  more  sentences  and 
words  of  the  given  language  be 
carefully  studied,  so  that  you  may 
be  able  to  make  known  your  im- 
mediate wants  and  common  needs. 
This  very  meagre  knowledge  with 


the  valuable  aid  of  sign    language 
will  in  most  instances  be  sufficient 
to  carry  a  person  through  a  foreign 
country  with  astonishing  ease,  and 
it  is   wonderful  what   a   small  vo- 
cabulary associated  with  gestures, 
pantomimic    movements,    and   an 
occasional  facial  twist,  will  suffice 
to  convey  your  meaning.  In  Japan 
and  China   the    English    language 
is  so    widely  spoken,  or,    at  any 
rate,  understood,  that  these  difficul- 
ties practically  do   not  exist;  but 
in   Russia   and    Siberia,  with    the 
exception  of  the  guides  and  inter- 
preters in  the   larger  cities,  it  was 
very  rare  to  meet  a  native  having 
the   least   acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish.    And  too,  it  was  of  no  little 
surprise    to  discover  that  this  ig- 
norance extended  to  the  French 
language,  for  we  were  prepared  to 
find  that  the  Gallic  tongue  would 
answer   all    requirements    in    the 
land  of  the  Czars.     On  the  contra- 
ry, it  was  exceedingly  rare  not  to 
hear  the    German    gutterals  in  all 
places,  and  with   few    exceptions 
was  I  able  to  find  at  the    hotel, 
the  restaurant,  the  railroad   office 
and  other  public  places,  some  one 
of  the  officials    or  attaches   who 
could    speak     German.      With    a 
knowledge    of    the    Euglish    and 
German  languages  one  may  confi- 
dently   go  anywhere   abroad  and 
feel    assured  that   he  will  experi- 
ence   scarcely  any  trouble  in  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and   the 
gratification  of  his  wants. 

The  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently made  that  the  proper  way 
to  live  in  a  foreign  land  is  to  imi- 
tate the  natives,  and   to  let  their 
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modes  or  habits  of  life  govern 
your  methods.  That  the  propriety 
of  a  too  strict  adherence  to  such 
a  rule  is  decidedly  questionable 
needs  no  argument  to  demon- 
strate. It  is  hardly  possible  that 
a  person  could  assume  or  adopt 
at  once  with  impunity  certain  hab- 
its and  customs  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  or  inured  from 
his  earliest  days.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  total  disregard  of 
the  prominent  or  salient  features 
in  the  manner  of  life  of  a  people 
is  equally  to  be  condemned.  Thus 
one  of  the  very  first  points  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  visitor 
to  Russia  is  the  extreme  care  and 
precaution  exercised  by  the  native 
against  currents  or  draughts  of 
air,  the  night  air,  and,  indeed  the 
matter  of  taking  cold  generally, 
and  even  during  the  warmest  sea- 
son the  overcoat  or  some  wrap  is 
his  constant  companion.  This 
very  general  adoption  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  must  be  and 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  habit, 
and  no  sensible  person  would 
think  of  ignoring  altogether  such 
a  custom.  The  same  advice  ap- 
plies to  food  and  drink  and  for 
reasons  already  explained  the 
traveler  in  Europe  and  the  far 
East  is  advised  to  follow  the  cus- 
toms of  the  countries  and  drink 
tea,  wine,  beer  and  carbonated 
waters  to  the  exclusion  of  plain 
water.  Equal  care  is  required 
in  indulgences  at  the  table,  and 
a  certain  abstemiousness  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  food 
eaten  is  recommended. 


Another  most  pertinent  ques- 
tion is,  what  should  be  done  in 
the  event  of  illness.  In  the  first 
place  every  traveler  should  be 
supplied  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  a  few 
medicines  for  emergencies  and 
slight  indispositions,  and  second- 
ly, if  actual  or  serious  illness  oc- 
curs he  should  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  reputable  physician  to 
be  obtained  in  the  locality,  and,  if 
possible,  move  at  once  to  an  in- 
firmary or  hospital.  This  latter 
step  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
remaining  under  medical  treat- 
ment at  a  hotel,  where  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  secure  proper  food  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  sick 
chamber.  Happily  the  popular 
prejudice  against  hospitals  and 
hospital  treatment  that  once  ex- 
isted to  a  wide  extent  is  fast 
fading  out,  and  in  these  days  of 
modern  medicine  and  surgery 
the  average  citizen  understands 
and  appreciates  the  inestimable 
advantages  offered  within  the 
walls  of  such  institutions  over 
the  home  treatment  of  disease. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  trans-Siberian  road  around  the 
world  is  taken  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  voyager,  and  should 
be  so  timed  as  to  avoid  the 
weather  extremes  of  the  regions 
through  which  it  passes,  together 
with  those  months  when  insect 
life  of  the  suctorial  order  is  most 
abundant,  and  to  meet,  if  possible, 
the  flood  time  of  the  rivers.  My 
own  experience,  fortunately,  did 
not  include  the  intense  heat  of  Si- 
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beria,  said  to   be  often  so  exces- 
sive as  to  produce  frequent  pros- 
trations, or  the  annoyances  caused 
by  the  stings  of  winged  pests,  or 
the  long  delays  by  grounding  on 
the  mud  banks  of  the  shallows  of 
the   Amur  river,  that  have   beeu 
elegantly  depicted  by  other  trav- 
elers; and,   therefore,  I  must  pre- 
fer the    season    selected    by  our 
party  as  that  of  election  for  this 
journey.     We    sailed    from    New 
York  in   the   first   days   of  July, 
when  the  turbulent  Atlantic  was 
calm   and   at   peace,  and  traveled 
through  Europe,  over   the   broad 
expanse   of    Siberia,  its   steppes, 
plains  and  mountain  ranges,  with 
the  thermometer  seldom   exceed- 
ing 80°  Fan.,  and  often  several  de- 
grees lower,  and  with  cool  breezes 
at  all  times;  but  rarely  hearing  the 
gnat  or  mosquito ;   and   steaming 
down    the    winding   and   grandly 
picturesque  streams  of  the  Schilka 
and  Amur   without  encountering 
a   single    obstruction,  along    the 
distance  of  some  thirteen  hundred 
miles. 

Then  again  we  escaped  the 
dreaded  typhoon  of  the  Japan  and 
China  seas,  and  finally  sailing 
over  the  crested  billows  of  the 
boundless  Pacific  ocean  without  a 
gale  or  storm  to  disturb  our  course, 
reached  the  hospitable  shores  of 
California  at  the  delighful  season 
of  mid-autumn. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that 
this  experience  was  an  exception- 
al one,  but  at  any  rate  with  such 
an  experience  and  the  informa- 
tion gathered  as  to  the  seasons 
and    their   probabilities,  I  would 


recommend  the  summer  and  fall 
months — from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  first  or  middle  of  Novem- 
ber—as covering  the  most  agree- 
able and  favored  period  for  this 
long  trip.  Then  at  this  season, 
what  always  adds  most  to  the 
pleasure  of  travel,  you  find  the 
rich  flora  of  Siberia,  especially  of 
the  trans-Baikal  provinces,  blos- 
soming in  all  its  beauty,  variety, 
and  splendor  of  color. 

The  eastern  direction  or  route, 
that  is,  going  by  way  of  Europe, 
presents  most  obvious  advantages 
over  the  western  start,  for  you 
cross  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the 
most  favorable  season,  pass 
through  Siberia  during  the  pleas- 
antest  months  of  the  year,  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  currents  lor 
steaming  down  the  rivers,  and 
finally  sail  over  the  Japan  and 
China  seas  and  the  Pacific  ocean 
when  these  waters  are  the  calm- 
est and  least  subject  to  be  storm 
swept. 

The  matters  of  customs-inspec- 
tion is  always  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  traveler, 
and  about  which  it  would  seem  he 
is  generally  but  poorly  informed. 
The  merest  reference  to  the  reve- 
nue officers  is  quite  sufficient  to 
elicit  the  liveliest  interest  among 
all  classes  of  passengers,  and  dis- 
turbing visions  of  rude  men,  up- 
turned trunks  and  disheveled 
clothing,  and  confiscated  articles 
pass  in  review  before  those  com- 
ing from  abroad.  The  point  upon 
which  all  this  revolves  is  the  fact, 
that  but  few  understand  the  exact 
intent  of  the  lawand  what  does  oi 
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does  not  come  within  its  pro- 
visions, or,  in  other  words,  what 
is  dutiable.  No  evasion  should 
be  attempted,  and  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  examination 
of  baggage  by  the  customs  official 
is  strictly  within  the  line  of  his 
duty,  and  that  his  behavior  will  be 
measured  largely  by  the  difficul- 
ties interposed  or  facilities  af- 
forded him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  Therefore,  the  traveler 
should  endeavor  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  both  what  is  allowable 
and  what  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  import  tax,  and  then  furn- 
ish every  aid  to  the  inspector.  It 
will  be  found  convenient  to  secure 
properly  endorsed  invoices  of  all 
valuable  or  dutiable  purchases, 
and  then  also  to  place  these  ar- 
ticles in  plain  view  and  easy  ac- 
cess in  your  baggage,  so  that  the 
examination  may  be  conducted 
with  dispatch  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  examiner.  This  is  the 
proper  and  easiest  way.  and  it  will 
be  found  that  when  such  an  open 
course  is  followed  no  difficulties 
will  be  encountered  whatever,  and, 
indeed,  the  examination  is  more 
often  only  nominal  in  character. 
It  is  well  to  know  that  cigars, 
silks,  embroideries,  precious 
stones,  paintings,  laces,  and  simi- 
lar, articles  are  most  frequently 
looked  for  and  taxed,  and  the 
traveler  is  wise  to  avoid  the  pur- 
chase of  unnecessary  or  cheap  ar- 
ticles coming  under  this  class  of 
goods — a  mistake  that  is  too  often 
committed.  A  plan  to  be  com- 
mended and  a  most  convenient 
one,  is  to  express  or  ship  the  larger 


articles  of  purchase  in  bond  to 
your  home  or  the  port  nearest 
thereto.  This  not  only  protects 
you  against  the  import  duty  of 
the  countries  through  which  you 
may  subsequently  pass,  as,  for  ex- 
ample:  the  revenue  tax  of  Japan 
on  articles  bought  in  Eussia,  but 
on  your  return  home  the  customs 
examination  can  be  made  without 
haste  and  arranged  with  officalis 
to  whom  probably  you  are  per- 
sonally known. 

Nothing  is  more  satisfactory 
and  comfortable  to  the  stranger  in 
a  foreign  land  than  to  feel  that  he 
is  under  the  guidance  of  a  compe- 
tent and  reliable  person,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  country 
and  its  characteristic  features, 
upon  whom  dependence  can  be 
had  and  who  is  accurately  in- 
formed concerning  all  places  of 
note  or  interest,  and  able  to 
furnish  correctly  and  intelli- 
gently all  information  required  of 
him.  Under  such  circumstances, 
together  with  the  aid  of  maps  and 
guide  books,  travel  becomes  easy, 
pleasurable  and  profitable,  and  I 
would  urge  that  the  traveler  be 
careful  not  to  lose  the  advantages 
of  a  competent  guide  in  Eussia, 
China  and  Japan.  In  all  these 
countries  you  can  secure  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  the  services  of 
licensed  guides,  members  of  a 
Guides*  Association,  and  entirely 
trustworthy,  who,  by  watching 
your  interests  and  thus  protect- 
ing you  against  the  exorbitant 
charges  to  which,  as  a  stranger 
you  are  liable,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  cost  of  his  hire.     But 
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it  is  well  to  have  an  exact  under- 
standing, or  better  still,  a  written 
agreement  with  the  guide  as  to 
his  own  duties  and  the  terms  of 
his  employment,  and  thus  preclude 
a  possible  annoyance  later.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  place  small  sums 
of  money  in  his  hands  for  current 
expenses,  and  require  of  him  an 
exact  statement  of  these  expendi- 
tures at  the  expiration  of  his  en- 
gagement. 

Finally,  as  has  been  most  truly 
and  aptly  said, 

''Traveling  is  no  fool's  errand  to  him 
Who  carries  his  eyes  and  itinerary 
along  with  him." 
and  with  accurate  and  intelligent 
observation  on  the  part  of  the 
traveler  it  becomes  the  best  of  all 
educators.  And  it  behooves  one 
contemplating   a  journey  to   pre- 


pare and  study  attentively  his 
itinerary  before  starting  and  ac- 
quaint himself  with  as  much  of  the 
detail  of  the  proposed  trip  as  is 
possible  for  him  to  do.  This  can 
be  easily  accomplished  in  this  day 
of  modern  progress  and  activity 
along  all  the  lines  of  human  en- 
deavor by  means  of  the  many 
guide  books,  maps  and  route 
books  now  published,  among 
which  I  may  mention  Baedecker's 
Guides  and  Reich's  Kursbnch 
(Baedecker's  Russia  and  Siberia 
has  been  recently  published  in 
English)  as  the  most  popular  ones, 
Which  will  supply  all  necessary 
information  for  a  journey  through 
any  country,  in  any  district,  and 
in  almost  every  language. 

Wm.  M.  Mastin. 


An   Adventure. 


ONE  bitter  cold  morning  in  the 
winter  of  1895,  I  went  out 
with  my  gun  and  faithful  dog  for 
a  hunt.  I  turned  my  steps  south- 
ward and  headed  for  a  place  called 
"Cat  Gully."  The  latter  part  of 
the  name  was  not  misapplied,  for 
the  wild  rugged  country  was  filled 
with  deep  ravines  and  gullies,  the 
sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
large  creeping  vines  and  under- 
growth. It  was  just  the  place  for 
such  game  as  I  had  come  in  quest 
of,  viz.,  rabbits  and  quail. 

After  half  an  hour's  walk  that 
warmed  my  blood  and  sharpened 
the  hunter's  instipcts  in  me,  I 
came  to  one  of  these  deep  ravines 
cut    into    the    gentle    slope  of  the 


country  by  heavy  rains.  The  soil 
about  the  edge  of  this  ravine  was 
sandy  in  some  places  and  full  of 
small  pebbles  in  others. 

Soon  my  dog,  which  had  been 
running  about  in  the  underbrush, 
struck  a  fresh  trail  and  was  soon 
making  the  woods  resound  with 
his  quick  short  yelps.  I  now 
turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sounds  came  and  follow- 
ed along  the  visible  trail  as 
closely  as  possible.  Presently  the 
barking  ceased,  and  the  noise 
which  followed  told  me  that  my 
dog  and  the  quarry  were  engaged 
in  combat,  so  I  hastened  my  pace 
in  order  to  get  a  shot  at  the  beast 
and  to  help  my  dog  if  necessary. 
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As  I  drew  near  I  saw  between 
the  vines  and  underbrush  my  dog 
and  a  wild  cat  engaged  in  a  fierce 
fight.  Both  were  within  three 
feet  of  the  edge  of  one  of  the  ra- 
vines. The  dog,  not  used  to  such 
an  antagonist,  was  plainly  receiv- 
ing the  worst  of  it.  I  loaded  my 
rifle  and  took  aim,  but  just  as  I 
pulled  the  trigger  the  wild  cat 
moved  and  the  bullet  lodged  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  The 
wound  stung  him  and  seemed  to 
lend  him  courage  for  the  battle. 
Drawing  my  hunting  knife  from 
my  belt,  I  approached  the  animals 
and  was  about  to  bury  it  into  the 
lithe  body  of  the  cat  when  the 
ground  gave  way  and  all  went 
tumbling  down  into  the  gulley. 
The  fall  stunned  me.  When  I  re- 
gained consciousness  I  felt  a  sharp 
pain  in  my  left  shoulder  and  saw 
that  I  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood.  In 
falling  the  wild  cat  lost  its  hold 
on  the  dog,  and  on  reaching  the 
bottom  it  attacked  me.  I  dropped 
my  knife  in  the  falling  and  was  thus 
without  a  weapon — save  nature's 
— to  battle  with  the  beast.. 

With  all  my  strength  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  beast  and  wound 
my  arms  about  its  neck,  trying  all 
the  time  to  down  it,  but  to  no 
avail.  It  continued  to  bury  its 
sharp  claws  into  my  flesh  and 
scratch  me  unmercifully. 

Then,  as  if  by  inspiration,  I 
loosened  my  arms  from  the  cat's 
neck  and  dug  my  fingers  into  its 
eyes,  pulling  them  out  of  their 
sockets.  With  a  howl  of  pain  the 
animal  released  its  hold  on  me 
and    I,   seizing    the    opportunity, 


flung  it  from  me.  For  a  moment 
it  lay  as  if  dead,  but  that  was  allr 
for,  in  another  instant,  it  sprang 
up  again,  and  before  I  could  step 
aside  it  had  launched  itself  into 
the  air,  jumping  straight  at  my 
throat.  But  it  never  reached  me, 
for  just  then  a  shot  rang  out  from 
the  top  of  the  ravine  and  with  a 
groan  the  animal  fell  dead  at  my 
feet.  Overcome  by  weakness  from 
loss  of  blood  and  the  strain  of  the 
fight,  I  sank  down  unconscious  on 
the  warm  body  of  my  former  an- 
tagonist. When  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  saw  a  weather-beaten  old 
man  binding  up  my  wound.  I 
was  still  dazed  a  little,  but  I  recog- 
nized my  savior  at  once,  for  he 
was  no  other  than  the  Catamount 
Man,  so  called  for  his  great  skill 
in  killing  wild  cats.  Placing  me 
on  his  back,  for  I  was  too  weak  to 
walk,  he  carried  me  to  his  shanty 
and  prepared  a  restoring  drink 
for  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
come  up  just  when  I  threw  the 
beast  off,  and  seeing  that  I  was  in 
need  of  help  raised  his  gun  and 
fired.  I  then  thanked  him  and 
asked  what  I  owed  him  for  saving 
my  life.  He  only  smiled  and  said 
that  I  had  sufficiently  rewarded 
him  by  giving  him  the  chance  of 
adding  another  skin  to  his  col- 
lection. He  finished  bandaging 
my  wounds  and  pointed  out  the 
shortest  road  to  my  home. 

After  a  few  days  my  wounds 
.were  fully  healed,  and  I  was  none 
the  worse  for  my  adventure,  still 
I  would  not  wish  to  repeat  it  even 
in  my  dreams. 

A.  F.  Giuli,  '04 
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The  Story  of  a  Soldier. 


MY  mother  and  I  lived  togeth- 
er in  a  little  cottage  near 
Mobile.  She  was  a  widow;  my 
father  had  lost  his  life  in  trying  to 
save  a  man  from  being  run  over 
by  a  train. 

I  have  always  delighted  in  bus- 
tle and  excitement.  When  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out 
and  President  McKinley  issued  a 
call  for  volunteers,  I  at  once  de- 
termined to  enlist.  My  mother 
readily  consented.  "First  your 
God,  then  your  country  and  then 
your  mother,  dear,"  were  her 
words. 

So  it  was  after  a  sad  farewell 
from  my  mother,  that  I,  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  left  home  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1898,  to  fight  for  the 
honor  of  my  country. 

I  arrived  at  camp  the  following 
day.  Four  other  regiments  were 
already  stationed  there  besides 
the  one  in  which  I  had  enlisted. 
After  my  first  view  of  the  camp  I 
began  to  like  it;  it  had  a  certain 
warlike  appearance  which  I 
always  liked.  To  see  the  soldiers 
in  blue  on  parade  with  every  gun 
poised  at  the  same  angle,  every 
step  measured,  every  turn  exact, 
every  command  obeyed  with 
promptness,  was  enough  to  make 
my  blood  tingle  and  run  madly 
through  my  veins. 

After  a  few  days  we  received 
orders  to  embark  on  the  trans- 
ports for  Santiago.  After  an  un- 
eventful voyage  we  landed  at  a 
place    about    fifteen     miles   from 


Santiago.  About  four  hours  after 
landing  we  were  on  our  way  to 
that  city.  We  began  our  march 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances; but  after  we  had  gone 
only  a  few  miles,  a  steady  down- 
pour began.  Imagine  our  situa- 
tion; climbing  hills  and  mountains, 
stumbling  over  logs  and  jumping 
ditches.  At  last  we  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  city,  and  orders  were 
given  to  pitch  camp. 

That  night  as  I  lay  on  my  cot, 
I  thought  of  my  first  march.  I 
rather  liked  it;  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  my  duty. 

We  had  been  at  this  place  about 
a  week,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother.  She  asked  me 
to  be  cautious  and  not  to  expose 
myself  rashly  to  danger. 

We  had  been  here  about  two 
weeks  when  things  seemed  to  be 
approaching  a  crisis.  Grave  look- 
ing officers  could  be  seen  going 
hurriedly  in  and  out  of  the  Gener- 
al's headquarters.  Special  de- 
spatch boys  could  be  seen  run- 
ning here  and  there.  Finally  we 
were  ordered  to  break  camp  and 
draw  nearer  to  Santiago. 

We  took  a  favorable  position  on 
the  hill  and  soon  after  the  battle 
began.  I  remember  I  was  fighting 
for  about  two  hours,  when  I  heard 
a  great  shout  arise  from  Morro 
Castle.  I  looked  to  the  left  and 
saw  that  our  color-bearer  had  been 
shot.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to 
redouble  their  attack,  and  our 
men    were    even     now    wavering. 
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The  first  thought  that  entered  my 
miud  was  to  snatch  the  flag  from 
the  ground  and  place  it  on  Morro 
Castle.  With  my  companions  be- 
hind me,  I  started  up  the  hill, 
never  halting  a  moment,  until  I 
had  planted  the  flag  on  the  castle. 
Justas  I  was  about  to  shout,  "The 
day  is  ours!",  I  was  struck  by  a 
bullet. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was 
awaking  in  the  arms  of  a  Red 
Cross  nurse.  I  looked  around  in 
a  half  dazed  way,  and  in  a  few 
moments  fell  back  to  sleep.  I 
awoke  again ;  this  time  I  was  on  a 
cot  with  the  nurse  standing  by 
my  side.  I  looked  at  her  face. 
Whose  face  did  I  see,  but  that 
of  my  mother.  "Mother,"  I 
cried,  "  you  here ;  is  that  you?" 
"  Yes,  Ben,  but  hush.  I  will  tell 
you  all ;  don't  excite  yourself;  you 
will  get  fever  again."     I  lay  back 


on  my  pillow  and  she  told  me 
how,  after  she  wrote  me  that  let- 
ter, she  began  to  get  lonely:  how 
she  wanted  to  be  with  me  in  every 
danger.  The  next  day  she  de- 
cided to  become  a  Eed  Cross 
nurse  and  go  to  Cuba  to  nurse  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

She  told  me  how  I  had  encour- 
aged the  boys  by  putting  the  flag 
on  Morro  Castle;  how  they  fought 
with  redoubled  energy,  and  at  last 
completely  won  the  day.  She  also 
told  me  I  had  not  been  expected 
to  live,  but  by  careful  nursing  I 
had  at  last  improved  and  would 
now  recover. 

When  I  did  recover  I  was  made 
a  captain  and  stationed  at  Tampa. 
There  my  mother  came  and  lived 
with  me.  For  months  afterwards 
she  would  relate  some  little  inci- 
dent that  happened  in  Cuba. 

Bernard  Fahy,  '  05. 


GlNEVA. 


"  And  she  was  indeed  beautiful, 
A  creature  to  behold  with  trembling 

midst  our  joy, 
Lest    aught    seen   should    waft    the 

vision  from  us, 
Leaving  earth  too  dim   without  its 

brightness." 

THE  palace  of  the  Donati,  situ- 
ated near  the  Reggio  gate  in 
the  city  of  Modena,  will  not  fail 
to  attract  the  traveler,  for  noble 
gardens,  rich  in  statuary,  fountains 
and  dark  waving  cypresses,  will 
charm  him  with  their  unique  and 
aucient  beauty. 

Upon    its    walls    hang    master- 


pieces of  art,  and  among  them  a 
picture  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest 
youth. 

Ah !  such  a  face  and  stately 
pose  that  reminds  one  of  beau- 
ties of  centuries  ago,  and  of 
royal  personages,  whose  dignity 
added  to  their  looks.  Beneath 
this  picture,  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  room,  stands  an  oaken  chest, 
worm-eaten  and  beautifully  carved 
with  pictures  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  Upon  these  two  rests  my 
story. 

She  was  only  a  child,  her  name, 
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Gineva;  and  this  day  she  was  to 
be  married  to  her  companion 
from  childhood,  Francesco  Doria. 
The  preparations  for  the  feast, 
the  banquet,  the  decorations,  the 
activity  attending  such  occasions, 
the  peasantry  in  their  bright  col- 
ors, all  presented  a  sight  strange 
to  our  eyes,  but  frequent  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Gineva, 
ever  playful,  glided  among  the 
gay  throng,  receiving  their  con- 
gratulations as  the  bride  of  Fran- 
cesco Doria. 

"Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  ; 
Aye,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'er- 

flows ! 
Tame  down  the  swelling  heart!     The 
bridal  rose, 
And  the  rich  myrtle  flower 
Have  veiled  thee,  Death  !  " 

As  she  glided  by  Francesco,  she 
whispered  her  intention  of  hiding 
and  challenging  him  and  her  gay 
companions  to  find  her.  Quickly 
the  search  began,  but  no  trace  of 
the  fair  bride  could  be  discovered. 
Soon  night  approached,  but  yet 
Gineva  was  still  uufound.  Crazed 
with  fear  and  grief  the  father  and 
husband  of  Gineva  searched  every 
corner  and  nook  of  the  house,  but 
no  trace  of  her  was  found. 

But  where  was  Gineva?  In 
the  joy  of  the  excitement  she 
hurried  to    an   old  gallery   in  the 


upper  part  of  the  palace,  and  fan- 
cying her  pursuers  to  be  close  at 
hand,  she  hastily  gazed  around 
the  room  and  found  the  chest. 
With  eager  and  quick  hands,  she 
tried  to  lift  the  heavy  lid;  at  last 
it  opened.  The  chest  easily  held 
her  fragile  form.  Trembling  with 
excitement  and  joy,  she  heard  the 
loved  and  well-known  tones  of 
Francesco,  who  was  the  foremost 
in  pursuing  her.  With  one  hand 
she  held  the  lid  high  enough  to 
admit  sufficient  air  to  breathe,  but 
her  hand  in  holding  the  lid  soon 
tired,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
changing  hands,  the  heavy  lid 
closed  with  a  thud !  Alas,  poor 
girl,  held  in  that  living  coffiu  by 
the  working  of  a  secret  spring, 
which  could  only  be  opened  by 
one  outside  touching  a  particular 
part  of  the  curious  workmanship. 
It  is  needless  to  say  she  soon 
perished, and  the  story  might  never 
have  been  handed  down,  had  not 
one  day,  while  the  chest  was  being 
moved,  the  bottom  fallen  out,  and 
lo  !  a  skeleton,  with  here  and  there 
a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone,  a  golden 
clasp  came  to  view.  All  else  had 
perished, save  a  wedding  ring  and 
a  small  seal,  her  mother's  heritage, 
engraven  with  a  name,  the  name 
of  both,  "  Gineva." 

W.  A.  McAdam,  '02. 


The  Firemen's  Monument  at  Havana. 


^TO  GRANDER  monument 
•+-*  graces  the  island  that  was 
once  the  brightest  gem  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  than  the  Firemen's 
Memorial  in  the  cemetery  of 
Christobal  Colon  at  Havana. 

This  cemetery  contains  many 
artistic  structures  and  many  grace- 
ful monuments,  but  the  Firemen's 
Memorial  towers  above  them  all? 
and  surpasses  them  in  grace  and 
beauty. 

It  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  17th  of 
May,  1894.  That  day  was  the 
pleasantest  of  the  month  of  flow- 
ers. Joy  and  gladness  were  de- 
picted on  every  countenance, 
when  suddenly  a  cloud  of  gloom 
enveloped  the  city.  The  fire- 
alarm  rang  out,  and  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  trumpet  were  heard 
calling  the  firemen  to  their  duty. 
People  were  seen  hurrying  on  all 
sides  to  the  place  of  conflagration. 
Fire  had  broken  out  in  a  large 
hardware  store,  and  the  flames, 
fanned  by  a  strong  breeze,  threat- 
ened ruin  to  one  of  the  finest 
quarters  of  Havana.  Without  hesi- 
tation, with  their  wonted  courage 
and  daring,  the  firemen  rushed 
into  the  burning  building.  Soon 
after  a  frightful  explosion  took 
place  which  shook  the  whole  city, 
and  told  the  horrified  inhabitants 
that  thirty-six  brave  men  had 
sacrificed  their  lives. 

A  grateful  city,  recognizing  the 
heroism  of  these  devoted  men, 
and    wishing    to    perpetuate    the 


memory  of  their  self-sacrifice, 
has  reared  in  their  honor  a  mon- 
ument which  claims  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  behold  it. 

As  you  enter  the  cemetery 
grounds,  directly  before  you  and 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  stands  a 
quaint  chapel  partly  hidden  by 
venerable  trees  whose  verdure  of 
rich  green  contributes  greatly  to 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  place. 
Flowers  of  the  prettiest  hues 
scattered  about  fill  the  air  with 
their  delicious  perfume,  and  here 
and  there  a  slender  and  graceful 
tropical  palm  rises  majestically 
into  the  scented  air  forming  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  im- 
maculate blue  sky. 

But  your  attention  is  attracted 
at  once  by  the  lofty  and  snow- 
white  monument  which  rises  be- 
fore you  into  the  clear  sky  to  a 
height  of  seventy  feet.  There  it 
stands  inspiring  you  with  awe  and 
telling  men  a  tale  of  noble  sacri- 
fice. On  its  summit  stands  the 
angel  of  death,  holding  a  wounded 
fireman  with  one  arm  and  point- 
ing heavenwards  with  the  other. 
Looking  up  from  the  ground  both 
these  figures  seem  life-size,  but 
recollecting  that  they  are  seventy 
feet  above  us,  we  may  safely  say 
that  they  are  about  eleven  or 
twelve  feet.  On  the  front  of  the 
monument  are  carved  the  insignia 
of  the  corps,  while  four  elegant 
life-size  statues  grace  the  four 
corners.  One  of  them  represents 
a  Sister  of  Charity. 


Firemen's  Monument 
Havana.  Cuba 
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This  is  a  grateful  tribute  paid  to 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Daughters 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  On  that 
fateful  day  they  walked  amidst 
the  still  smoking  ruins  like  angels 
sent  from  heaven,  tenderly  nursing 
and  comforting  the  wounded  and 
dying,  speaking  words  of  consola- 
tion to  a  bereaved  father  and  a 
weeping  mother,  bringing  a  ray  of 


hope  to  many  a  stricken  home. 

"  Where  pain  and  affliction  on  mortal 
attend, 

The  Sister  of  Charity  there  is  a  friend." 
***** 

"  How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each 
plague-tainted  face, 

With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holi- 
est grace  ! 

How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering 
limb, 

For  she  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image 
of  Him." 

Domingo  J.  Villamil,  '03. 


A  Little  Chat  on  a  Grand  Theme. 


SHOULD  it  be  of  any  interest 
whatever  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  and  especially  to  those 
freshmen  I  often  see  on  tip-toe, 
peeping  through  the  wide  win- 
dows of  our  spacious  art  class, 
to  know  what  we  are  doing,  I 
will  reveal  some  of  the  secrets. 
There  is  Oasserly  pondering  on 
his  engineering  task,Klos  handling 
his  pumps  and  hydraulic  devices, 
Reilly  with  the  graceful  curves  of 
his  maiden  attempts  at  naval 
architecture,  Hymel  with  one  hand 
sketching  and  the  other  caressing 
his  pets;  such  beauties,  flying 
squirrels,  insects,  what  not. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
also,  what  I  am  doing.  Well,  I 
am  studying  the  grand  art  of 
architecture.  Having  copied  and 
recopied  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon, 
that  grand  edifice  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
give  you  a  fair  idea  of  my  feelings 
while  tracing  the  exquisite  sym- 
metry of  that  classical  monument. 

Imagine  a  quadrangular  build- 
ing supported  by  chaste  columns 


of  perfect  uniformity,  supporting 
airily  an  entablature  adorned  with 
wonderful  symmetrical  tracery 
and  surmounted  by  a  dome  from 
the  aperture  of  which  streams 
down  a  mystical  light  playing  as 
a  halo  on  the  master-pieces  of  the 
sculptor's  art. 

In  the  centre  of  a  tesselated 
marble  floor,  with  mosaic  borders 
on  a  majestic  pedestal  stood  Min- 
erva, the  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
learning.  This  statue  was  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  Phi- 
dias. It  was  of  the  finest  marble, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  gold,  silver  and 
other  precious  metals.  In  semi- 
circular niches  stood  the  images 
of  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes. 

This  moument  is  one  of  the  few, 
— perhaps  the  only  one — of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome  that 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
at  the  present  day.  Instead  of  be- 
iug  dedicated  to  all  the  ancient 
gods  and  goddesses  of  paganism, 
it  is  consecrated  now  to  the  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all 
the  saints. 

Marc  Dufilho,  '04. 
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College   Notes. 

SEMI-ANNUAL     A   full    and    de-  ject  of  another  Latin  dialogue,  in 

exhibition.       tailed  account  of  which  the   whole  class  took  part, 

this  exhibition  will  be   found    on  The  College  Glee  Club,  under 

page  124  of  the  Review.  the  direction  of  Fr.  Bashnal,  sang 

POETRY     On   Wednesday,  March  u  The  Merry  Sailor  Lad,"  and  was 

CLASS.      6th,  the  class  of  Poetry  heartily  applauded.     Then  follow- 

gave  their  annual  exhibition.    The  ed  a  series  of  essays  on  "  Walter 

exercises    opened    with    Auber's  Scott:"  First,  Sketch  of  His  Life, 

overture  of  "Fra  Diavolo,"  played  by  J.  Quinn;  second,  Representa- 

by  the  college  orchestra,  in  their  tive  of  His  Age,  by  P.  Norville ; 

usual   fine  style.     L.  Blouin   read  third,  His  Popularity,  by  E.  Cos- 

the  introductory  essay   on    "The  tello;  fourth,    His   Epic  Spirit,  by 

End  and  Object  of  Poetry."   Then  F.  Giuli;  fifth,   His  Influence,    by 

followed  a  Latin  dialogue  between  E.  Mannoccir.     These  essays  were 

F.  Giuli,  P.  Norville  and  E.  Man-  well    written    and     reflect    great 

noccir.     "  Lusus    Pilae,"    or    "  A  credit  on  the  class. 

Game  of  Baseball,"   was  the  sub-  After  this  L.  Blouin  and  J.  Han- 


i.  T.  H.  McHatton. 

5.  J.  A.  Boudousquie. 

8.  F.  A.  Giuli. 

11.  J.M.Walsh. 


EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

2.  M.  D.  Touart. 

4.  B.  L.  Layton. 

7.  W.  A.  McAdam. 

10.  F.  V.  Costello. 


J.  C.  Casserly. 

C.  A.  Costello. 
J.  J.  Brown. 
T.  P.  Norville. 
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way  declaimed  the  li  Meeting  of 
Roderick  Dhu  and  James  Fitz- 
James,  and  E.  Oostello  rendered 
"The  Fight,"  selections  from  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The  audi- 
ence showed  their  appreciation 
by  frequent  applause. 

The  cards  were  then  distributed 
and  the  exercises  came  to  a  close, 
with  two  fine  musical  pieces  ren- 
dered by  the  junior  and  senior 
brass  bands. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART    I. 

Overture— Fra  Diavolo Auber 

College  Orchestra. 

Introductory  Essay L.  Blouin 

Concertatio  Scriptionis.. Latin  Dialogue 
F.  Giuli,  E.  Mannoccir,  P.  Norville. 

Lusus  Pilae Latin  Dialogue 

The  Class. 

•  READING     NOTES. 

Merry  Sailor  Lad Chorus 

College  Glee  Club. 

PART  II. 

"  Walter  Scott  and  His  Writings." 

1— Sketch  of  His  Life J.  Quinn 

2— Representative  of  His  Age, 

P.  Norville. 

3— His  Popularity E.  Costello 

4— His  Epic  Spirit F.  Giuli 

5 — His  Influence E.   Mannoccir 

From  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
The  Meeting  of  Roderick  Dhu  and 

James  Fitz-James  ...L.  Blouin,  J. 

Hanway. 

The  Fight E.  Costello 

Birdie  Blossom,  Q.  S Junior  B.  B. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF    CARDS. 

The  American  Belle Senior  B.  B. 

FIRST  ON  April  2d,  the  first 
GRAMMAR.  Grammar  Class  en- 
tertained the  faculty  and  students 
with  the  following  interesting 
program,  consisting  entirely  of 
selections  from  their  class  authors. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was,  that  instead  of  reading  essays 
and  declaiming  extracts  from  the 


class  authors,  the  subject-matter 
was  worked  into  the  form  of  a 
drama.  The  youthful  actors  ac- 
quitted themselves  well  of  their 
respective  parts. 

PROGRAMME. 

Waltz Toreador Royle 

College  Orchestra. 

READING  OF  NOTES. 

Prologue R.  Blouin 

Scene  I. — House  of  M.  Laecca....The  Plot 
"And  yet  he  lives — the  cause  of  all  our 

woes ; 
Aye,  lives,  ye  Gods !  and  breathes  the 

air  of  Rome." 
Act  II. — House  of  M.  Cicero 

The  Counterplot 
"But  now   I'll  take  this   enterprise  in 

hand, 
And  to  prop  up  this  young  resolve,  I 

swear 
I'll  beard   him   in   the    public    eye  of 

Rome." 

Cornet  Solo "The  Palm  Leaves" 

J.  Rapier. 
Scene  III. — Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 

Banishment 
"We  do  decree  forthwith,  false  Catiline, 
Thy  banishment  from  Rome." 

PATRIOTS. 

Cicero P.  Adamson 

Cato J.  Rapier 

Flaccus R.  Blouin 

Sulpicius J.  Kelly 

CONSPIRATORS. 

Catiline T.  McCarty 

Manlius    B.  Fahy 

Cethegus E.  Burguieres 

Lentulus H.  Badeaux 

Vulturcius R.  Wallace 

Lictors 


/    S.  Frederic 
I  J.  Ory 


"On  Rollers"  Polka Feagans 

Junior  Band. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   CARDS. 

"La  Muscovite" Mazourka 

Arr.  by  A.  J.  Staub — Senior  Band. 

SECOND  The  last  class-ex- 
GRAMMAR.  hibition  of  the  year 
was  that  of  the  second  Grammar 
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Class,  and  it  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole 
year. 

PROGRAMME—PART  I. 
The  Opening  Piece— "Artist's  Life" — 
W al tzes — Strauss — College  Orchestra 
The  Plan  of  our  Exhibition, 

George  Lasseigne 
The  Class  Authors — Aesop  and  Phaed- 

rus — Russell  Sullivan. 
The  Fable— "Lupus  et  Gruis" 

Benjamin  Kern 
The  Same  Fable  in  English, 

Troy  Hails 

READING  OF  NOTES. 

Quartette— "Old  Folks  at  Home," 

College  Glee  Club 
PART  II. 
The  Latin  Class, 

Conducted  by  George  McHardy 
The  Railroad  Crossing — Declamation, 

Thomas  McGrath 
The  Greek  Class, 

Conducted  by  Edward  Devinney 
The  Conquered  Banner,  Declamation, 

Walter  Lambert 

A  Minuet,  "Our  Alumni" — Prof.  Suffich 

College  Junior  Band 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    CARDS. 

A  March,  "King  Triumph," — Hubbel 

College  Senior  Band 
SHROVE-      Carnival    was    cele- 

TIDE  brated  this  year  in  a 

quiet  way.  The  parade,  which  in 
former  years  was  a  feature  of  the 
carnival  celebration,  was  omitted, 
this  year,  but  instead  a  banquet 
was  given  to  the  boys  at  5  p.  m., 
and  all  did  full  justice  to  the  good 
things  provided  for  them. 

At  7  p.  m.,  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Literary  Society  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  college  hall. 
The  play,  "Santiago,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  was  enacted  with 
marked  success. 

William  McAdam  as  Augustus 
Billings,  felt  quite  at  home  on  the 
stage  and  won  great  applause. 


Joseph  Walsh,  as  Jeremiah  Bil- 
lings, made  quite  a  hit,  and  kept 
the  audience  in  roars  of  laughter. 

Hubbard  McHatton,  as  Stephen 
Williams,  a  deacon,  showed  great 
dramatic  talent  and  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

Robert  Flautt,  a  Canadian  from 
Tadousac,  was  much  admired  for 
his  graceful  gestures. 

James  Casserly  as  Henry  Mac- 
intosh, acted  his  part  with  great 
credit. 

Buxton  Layton  as  Leon  Dathis, 
was  a  typical  Frenchman. 

Clarence  Costello,  as  Johnson, 
proprietor  of  a  sugar  plantation 
near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  could  not 
be  surpassed. 

Louis  Blouin,  Johnson's  over- 
seer, played  his  part  with  great 
naturalness. 

John  Quinn,  Earle  Mannoccir, 
and  Lestang  Sarpy,  who  filled  the 
minor  roles,  deserve  also  their 
meed  of  praise.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get to  mention  Messrs.  McCarthy, 
Doiron,  Villavaso  and  Blanchette, 
who  acted  as  laborers  on  John- 
son's plantation  and  caused  great 
merriment  among  the  audience. 

The  musical  part,  as  usual,  was 
a  great  treat.  George  Kenedy 
played  a  violin  solo,  and  Prof. 
Suffich,  a  flute  solo,  which  were 
much  applauded.  A  novel  feature 
of  the  entertainment  was  the  first 
appearance  of  the  College  Glee 
Club.  They  sang  the  Boat  Song 
in  great  style,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Father  L.  Bashnal,  S  J., 
to  whom  great  praise  is  due  for 
the  care  with  which  he  trained 
the  boys.     We  hope  we  shall  have 
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the    pleasure    of    hearing     them 

again. 

SANTIAGO. 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 

Enacted  by 

The   Senior  Literary  Society  of 

Spring  Hill  College. 

February  11th,    1902. 

Characters  : 

Augustus  Billings  Wm.  McAdam 

Jeremiah  Billings,  his  paternal  uncle. 

Joseph  Walsh 
Stephen  Upton  Williams,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  a  deacon  ..  H.  McHatton 
Francis  Faddish,  a  Canadian,  from 

Tadousac Robert  Flautt 

Henry  Mcintosh,  a  suitor  for  his 

daughter James   Casserly 

Joseph  Johnson,  Esq.,  proprietor 
of  a  sugar  plantation  near  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba Clarence  Costello 

Leon      Dathis,     an     importer     of 

French  wines  from  California 

Buxton  Layton 

Frederick,  Johnson's  overseer  

Louis  Blouin 
Chief  Steward  on  "Tropic  Queen," 

John  Quinn 

Second  Steward  on  same 

Earle  Mannoccir 
Messenger Lestang  Sarpy 

PROGRAMME. 
"Sounds  from  Erin" — Waltz, 

College  Orchestra 

ACT  I. 

Scene:    On  board  the  "Tropic  Queen." 
Flute  Solo Prof.  Angelo  Suffich 

ACT  II. 

Scene:  Johnson's  Plantation,  Cuba. 

ACT    III. 

Scene:     Johnson's  Plantation,  Cuba. 
Boat  Song Glee  Club 

SENIOR   DRAMATIC     On    March 


ASSOCIATION 


20,  the    Sen- 


ior Dramatic  Association  appear- 
ed before  the  footlights  in  the 
college  hall  in  a  beautiful  drama 
entitled  "  Justice  Will  Prevail." 
The  performance  was  such  as 
the   old   stage   seldom   witnesses, 


and  it  will  go  down  in  the  theatri- 
cal annals  of  the  college  along 
with  the  play  of  the  junior  academy 
of  1901-1902.  The  scene  of  the 
play  was  at  Killarney,  during  the 
days  of  Irish  oppression.  A  glance 
at  the  characters  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  plot  of  the  play. 
AlphonsusBelhaven,  an  unscrupu- 
lous land  agent,  causes  Squire 
Hilton  to  disown  his  son,  Marraa- 
duke.  Then,  with  his  ambitious 
eyes  on  the  Hilton  mansion,  he 
plots  to  get  the  squire  out  of  the 
way.  Meanwhile  Marmaduke,  in 
company  with  Teddy  O'Neil,  "a 
rale  sprig  of  the  ould  sod,"  goes  to 
America.  Five  years  later  he 
returns,  and  on  the  word  of  Bel- 
haven  he  is  apprehended  and  cast 
into  prison  on  the  charge  of  being 
his  father's  murderer,  who  has 
just  disappeared.  Several  times 
Belhaven  attempts  to  end  the  life 
of  Marmaduke,  but  his  plans  are 
continually  thwarted  by  Major 
Lookout,who  always  looks  inatthe 
"nick  of  time."  Teddy  assists  Mar- 
maduke to  escape  from  prison. 
Then  the  major  and  Teddy  make  a 
great  search, the  plot  of  Belhaven  is 
unfolded,  the  squire  is  found  in  a 
seashore  cave,  and  reconciliation 
between  father  and  son  follows. 
Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  acting  of  each  individual,  but 
space  allows  only  a  passing  men- 
tion. The  part  of  Squire  Hilton, 
impersonated  by  W.  McAdam, 
was  very  laudably  acted.  Buxton 
Layton,  in  the  role  of  Marmaduke 
Hilton,  made  quite  a  hit,  possess- 
ing, as  he  does,  those  emotions 
which  sink  into  the  heart  of  every 
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auditor  and  draw  sympathy  there- 
from. The  Irish  laDd  agent,  with 
all  his  craftiness  and  subtlety  in 
provoking  ill-feeling  between  ten- 
ant and  lord,  was  admirably  im- 
personated by  James  C.  Casserly, 
of  the  Crescent  City.  Joseph  M. 
Walsh,  in  the  role  of  Major  Look 
out,  a  loyal  subject  and  officer  of 
her  majesty  "  ye  know,"  did  very 
well.  C.  Costello  acted  the  part 
ol  the  whole-souled  Teddy,  to  the 
great  admiration  and  merriment  of 
his  audience.  F.  Villavaso,  one 
of  Spring  Hill's  rising  stars,  made 
his  debut  in  the  character  of  Cap- 
tain De  Balzas,  a  remnant  of  the 
empire.  Frank  shows  uncom- 
mon talent  in  dramatic  impersona- 
tion, and  his  acting  was  very 
creditable.  Special  mention  must 
be  made  of  L.  Blouin,  A.  Hymel 
and  J.  Hanway  for  the  masterly 
interpretation  of  their  parts.  T.  H. 
McHatton  distinguished  himself. 
Thomas  Y.  McCarty  deserves 
much  praise  and  special  mention 
for  his  acting.  The  college  or- 
chestra was  up  to  its  usual  stand- 
ard, thanks  to  the  able  director- 
ship of  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub.  A 
clarionet  solo  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Foulkes,  S.  J.,  was  greatly  en- 
joyed, as  was  also  the  mandolin 
duet  of  Prof.  Suffich  and  James  G. 
Rapier. 

PROGRAMME. 
Overture,  Echoes  from  Killarney 

College  Orchestra 
"JUSTICE  WILL  PREVAIL." 
Drama  in  Prologue  and  Three  Acts. 

CAST    OF   CHARACTERS. 

Squire    Hilton,    of  an    illustrious 

family  W.  A.  McAdam 

Marmaduke,  son  of  Squire. B.  L.  Layton 


Alphonsus  Belhaven,  a  land  agent 

J.  C.  Casserly 

Major  Lookout,  a  jolly  good  fellow 

"ye  know" J.  M.  Walsh 

Teddy  O'Neil,  a  friend  of  Marma- 
duke  C.  A.  Costello 

Dick    Harvey,    an    unscrupulous 

villain T.  H.  McHatton 

Captain    DeBalzas,    a   remnant  of 

the  Empire F.  Villavaso 

Tom,  a  conspirator L.  J.  Blouin 

Andy,  a  friend  of  Dick  Harvey 

J.  C.  Hanway 

Joe,  a  smuggler A.  H.  Hymcl 

John  Jemison,  an  aristocrat  of  the 

old  times T.  Y.  McCarty 

PROLOGUE. 

Scene  1 — A  Room  in  the  Hilton 

Mansion. 

"Oh  !  ruin,  ruin  !    The  disgrace   of  an 

illustrious  family  name. 

It  is  enough    to   stir  the  bones  of  our 

forefathers  in  their  coffins." 

Act  I.     Scene   1 — Killarney 

Heights. 

"If  I  only  had  Marmaduke  Hilton  lying 

dead  at  my  feet 
My  revenge  would  be  complete." 
A  Gem  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  Clari- 
net Solo Rev.  J.  D.  Foulkes.  S.J. 

Accompanist,  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub 
Scene  2 — A  Road  Leading  to  the 
Hilton  Mansion. 
"He  will  be  arrested   for  his  father's 

murder 
And  my  purpose  will  be  fulfilled." 
Scene  3— Outside  of  Hilton's 
Mansion. 
"  Ha  !  there  it  stands,  the  house  of  my 
childhood,   on   the   top   of  yonder 
hill, 
Looking  like  a  crown  on  the  head  of 

some  potent  autocrat." 
"  Erin  the  Tear  and  the  Smile  in 

Thine    Eye,    Song Glee   Club 

Act  II — The  Interior  of  a  Prison. 
Scene  1. 

"Ah,  my  kind-hearted,  faithful 
Teddy,  type  of  a  whole-souled 
race,  whom  a  liberal,  just  and 
fair  treatment  on  the  part  of 
England   would   convert   from    a 
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nation  of  malcontents  into  most 
loyal  citizens." 
"The  Harp  of  a  Thousand  Strings," 

Mandolin  Duet  Prof.  Angelo 

Suffich  and  Jas.  G.  Rapier 
Act  III— The  Smuggler's  Glen. 
11  My  father,  Justice  shall  ever  prevail. 
Would  that  all  who  hold  my  country 
in  thrall  might  like  you  come  to 
see  and  acknowledge  her  wrongs 
and  accord  her  the  rights  for  which 
she  has  so  long  waited." 

"Erin  Go  Bragh,"  March 

College  Orchestra 

JUNIOR  On  May  15, 

ENTERTAINMENT,  the  Junior 
Division  gave  an  entertainment 
in  the  College  Hall,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed.  The  "  Virginia 
Mummy"  was  the  play  chosen. 
J.  G  Rapier  made  a  first  class 
Ginger  Blue.  The  mandolin  and 
guitar  duet  of  J.  G.  Eapier  and 
0.  N.  Blanchette  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded.  The  folio  wing  is 
the  programme : 

Overture— Waltz,  "Always  Joyful," 

Humpertink— College  Orchestra 
Introductory N.  L.  Vickers 

THE  VIRGINIA  MUMMY. 

(Farce) 

Scene  1.— Street  before  an  hotel. 

Minuet A.  Suffich 

Junior  Brass  Band. 

INTERLUDE. 

Song    T.  J.  McGrath 

n      .        J  Mandolin   J.  G.  Rapier 

Duet       |Guitar         ...c.  N.  Blanchette 

Scene  2. — A  room  in  Dr.  Galen's  house. 

Finale — "The  Little  Gem,''  ..  Spitznagel 

College   Orchestra. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Ginger  Blue J.  G.  Rapier 

Doctor  Galen T.  P.  Norville 

Edward,  Dr.  Galen's  son  J.C  Meininger 

Capt.   Rifle A.  F.  Giuii 

Charles,  an  artist S.  H.  Frederic 

Patent    G.  G.  McHardy 


O'Leary E.  V.  Costello 

Schoolmaster W.  C.  McHardy 

Attendants—  U.   N.    Blanchette,    T.   J. 
McGrath,  W.  A.  Staehle,  C.  A.  Tait. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S    The   feast   of   St. 
DAY.  Joseph  was  a  gala 

day  at  Spring  Hill.  Being  the  pa- 
tronal  feast  at  the  college,  the  day 
opened  with  the  celebration  of  a 
Solemn  High  Mass  at  6  o'clock  at 
which  there  was  general  commun- 
ion of  the  students.  The  choir 
rendered  Ulrich's  Mass  in  fine 
style.  Later  in  the  day  the  annual 
spring  games  were  held.  At  din- 
ner the  following  menu,  printed 
on  Japanese  napkins  was  found  at 
every  plate. 

MiNU. 

Crab  Gumbo. 

Assorted  Pickles.  Chow  Chow 

Raw  Oysters. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Fried  Oysters. 

Cauliflower. 

Baked  Irish  Potatoes. 

Green  Peas. 

Rum  Omelet 

Ice  Cream.  Cakes. 

Fruit.  Candy. 

Nectar.  Coffee. 

Vincent  Couis,  Chef. 


FIRST  On  May  8th, Feast 

COMMUNION,  of  the  Ascension 
nine  boys  made  their  First  Com 
munion.  They  were  J.  Louis,  J 
Norville,  G.  Whipple,  G.  LeBaron 
S.  Bonvillaiu,  E.  Zimmer,  K.  Gai 
enne,  H.  Spotswood,  C.  Thibaut 
On  May  15th,  Rt.  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen 
Bishop  of  Mobile  administered 
to  them  the  Sacrament  of  Con 
tirmation,  and  also  to  N.  Vick 
ers,  J.  McDonald,  H.  Touart,  E 
Duchamp,  A.  Anton  and  B.  Fahy 
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STATUE  OFTHE  We  Clip  the 
SACRED  HEART,  following  from 
the  Mobile  Daily  Register  of  May 
6th:  "The  magnificent  life-size 
statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  pure 
Carrara  marble  that  now  adorns 
the  entrance  to  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, was,  of  all  the  beautiful  ob- 
jects of  that  grand  old  institution, 
the  one  most  admired  by  the 
Alumni  Association  in  their  visit 
to  Spring  Hill  last  Sunday. 

"Raised  upon  a  pedestal  of 
eleven  feet  and  standing  out  in 
its  immaculate  whiteness,  splen- 
did proportions  and  delicate  form 
against  a  dark  green  back-ground 
of  venerable  oaks,  this  statue  is, 
as  seen  from  the  avenue,  truly  a 
beautiful  and  most  imposing  sight. 

"After  months  of  waiting  and 
anxious  expectation  this  splendid 
gift  of  Major  P.  C.  Hannan  arrived 
in  Mobile  from  Italy  on  Friday 
last.  On  Saturday  it  was  placed 
in  position  and  after  supper,  about 
7  o'clock,  the  faculty  and  student 
body  assembled  around  the  green 
sward  at  the  base  of  the  statue  for 
the  beautiful  ceremony  of  the 
blessing.  The  Very  Rev.  Father 
Tyrrell,  president,  in  a  few  apt 
words  called  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  inscription  of  the 
four  entablatures  of  the  pedestal, 
and  told  them  very  touchingly  of 
the  donor,  of  his  charity  and  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  remain  unknown 
in  his  benefactions,  and  that,  were 
he  present,  he  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned. 

"After  the  blessing,  hymns  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were 
sung  by  the  boys." 


ALUMNI  Subscriptions 

MEMORIAL  HALL,  have  been 
started  for  the  Alumni  Memorial 
Hall.  In  the  next  issue  of  the 
Review  a  list  of  the  subscribers 
will  appear. 
MORTUARY  The  Mortuary  Chapel 

CHAPEL,  is  now  completed. 
The  interior  has  been  artistically 
frescoed.  Beautiful  stained  glass 
windows  adorn  it.  Lately  a  fine 
marble  altar  was  erected.  This 
altar  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Kearns  of  Lebanon,  Ky.  It  was 
presented  in  their  name  to  the 
president  at  the  Alumni  banquet 
by  Mr.  Matt.  Mahorner,  of  Mobile, 
in  the  following  address: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Alumni:— Ithasbeen  said  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  wisdom,  but  that 
silence  is  the  next  best  thing  to  it. 
Realizing  the  force  of  this  sententious 
precept,  and  fully  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  precious  moments  of  this 
eventful  and  auspicious  occasion  should 
be  entirely  given  over  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  many  distinguished  speakers 
present,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  resume 
my  seat  without  further  imposition 
upon  your  time  and  patience. 

But  I  am  here  to-day  in  what  I  may 
call  a  double  capacity  ;  first,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  alumni  of  this  college;  sec- 
ondly and  chiefly  as  the  much  honored 
representative  of  one  who  is  denied  the 
pleasure  of  joining  us  about  this  festive 
board,  one  who  but  a  few  short  years 
ago  left  our  dear  Alma  Mater  with  the 
laurel  wreath  about  his  brow,  and  who 
is  uow  at  the  St.  Louis  University  fit- 
ting himself  for  the  noble,  arduous,  self- 
abnegating  duties  of  the  priesthood,— I 
refer  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarence  Kearns,  of 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  of  the  class  of  '  99. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  by  one  cf  the  faculty  eloquent- 
ly bespeaks  my  happy  mission  and 
tells  of  love  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
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11  Dear  Father: — We  have  been  plan- 
ning how  to  give  the  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty of  dear  old  Spring  Hill  College  a 
pleasant  surprise  in  our  dear  Clarence's 
name,  and  have  decided  to  make  a  do- 
nation of  the  altar  in  your  lovely  little 
mortuary  chapel.  We  will  ask  you  to 
present  it  in  Clarence's  name  to  the 
faculty  in  the  presence  of  the  alumni. 
We  hope  it  will  be  the  cause  of  more  of 
the  students  doing  likewise.  Don't  let 
the  fathers  find  it  out.  We  would  like 
so  much  to  see  dear  Father  Rector  and 
Father  Madden  when  the  presentation 
is  made. 
(Signed)      Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kearns." 

(Here  a  check  for  $275,  payable  to 
Spring  Hill  College,  was  handed  to  the 
president.) 

So  to  you  Reverend  Father  President, 
the  representative  of  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, I  have  the  honor  and  distinction 
of  presenting,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Clarence  Kearns,  the  beautiful 
altar  that  now  adorns  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  little  chapel  standing  out 
there  as  a  silent  sentinel  over  the  last 
resting  place  of  many  of  the  departed 
fathers. 

Accept  this  generous  contribution  in 
the  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  tender- 
ed, and  let  it  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
monument  to  the  lasting  memory  of  a 
true  and  loyal  alumnus  of  our  college. 
I  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  drinking  the 
health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kearns 
and  that  of  their  beloved  son,  Joseph 
Clarence. 

HENRY  On     Thursday, 

AUSTIN  ADAMS.  February  8th, 
Henry  Austin  Adams,  the  well- 
known  lecturer,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
college.  Being  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  boys,  he  kindly  con- 
sented to  do  so.  The  boys  as- 
Hembled    in   the   college  hall,  and 


there  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
Mr.  Adams  kept  them  under  the 
spell  of  his  matchless  eloquence. 
He  spoke  about  science  and  re- 
ligion. In  clear  and  forcible  lan- 
guage he  showed  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  science  and  reve- 
lation, that  a  man  can  be  a  good 
scientist  and  at  the  same  time  a 
good  Christian.  In  proof  of  his 
assertion  he  adduced  the  examples 
of  Copernicus,  Volta,  Pasteur,  Ro- 
entgen, all  of  whom  were  brilliant 
scientists,  but  no  less  sincere 
Christians.  The  boys  were  very 
much  pleased  with  the  lecture. 
RT.  REV.W.   Rt.  Re v.W.J.  Kenny, 

J.  KENNY.  Bishop  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  spent  two  weeks  at  the 
college  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
While  at  the  college  he  made  a 
retreat  preparatory  to  his  conse- 
cration, which  took  place  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Augustine,  on 
Pentecost  Sunday.  The  Review 
wishes  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  ad 
multos  annos  ! 

EXCHANGES.  We  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges :  The  George- 
town Journal,  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  The  Shamrock,  The 
Reveille,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  Blue 
and  Gold,  Pascua  Florida,  Normal 
Echoes,  The  High  School  World, 
The  Mungret  Annual,  The  Manga- 
lore  Magazine,  Monroe  College 
Monthly,  Agnetian  Monthly,  X- 
Ray,  Leaflets  from  Loretto,  our 
Alma  Mater. 
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Athletics. 


SPRING  games.  On  St.  Joseph's 
Day,  March  19th,  the  annual 
Spring  games  were  held  in  both 
divisions.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  events,  all  of  which 
were  hotly  and  closely  contested: 

Forty  Yards  Dash — S.  Patout, 
first;  R.  Sandoz,  second;  C.  Savini, 
third.     Time:  5  1-4  seconds. 

One  Hundred  Yards  Dash — C. 
Savini,  first;  R.  Sandoz,  second;  S. 
Patout,  third.     Time:  10  4-5. 

Putting  the  16  pound  Shot — D. 
Boudreaux,  first;  J.  Quinn,  second; 
0.  Savini,  third.  Distance:  34 
feet. 

One-Mile  Run — S.  Toujan,  first; 
McHatton,  second,  B.  Kern,  third. 
Time:  4:59  4-5. 

Running  High  Jump — C.  Savini, 
first;  S.  Toujan,  second;  S.  Patout, 
third.     Height:  5  feet  8  inches. 

High  Kick— S.  Toujan,  first;  F. 
Villavaso,  second;  0.  Savini,  third. 
Height:  9  feet  9  inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump— C.  Sa- 
vini, first;  S.  Toujan,  second;  S. 
Patout,  third.  Distance:  9  feet 
11  inches. 

Running  Broad  Jump — S.  Tou- 
jan, first;  0.  Savini,  second;  S. 
Patout,  third.  Distance:  19  feet 
3  inches. 

Relay  Race — Won  by  the  team 
consisting  of  Toujan,  Savini,  Kern 
and  France/,.     Time:  4:13. 

Throwing  the  Baseball — S.  Pa- 
tout, first;  A.  Stollenwerck,  second; 
S.  Toujan,  third.  Distance:  316 
feet. 

The  Officials— Referee,  W.  A. 
McAdam,  '02;  starter,  P.  L.  Sarpy, 


'02;  judges  at  finish,  T.  Brown,  '02; 

B.  L.  Layton,  '02,  and  Burgui- 
eres,  '05;  judges  of  jumping  and 
weight,  J.  Walsh, '03;  B.Fahy,  '05; 
L.  Kearns;  '03;  M.  Touart,  '03;  V. 
Becker,  '02. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION. 

Putting  12-pound  Shot— S.  Fred- 
eric, first;  James  Rapier,  second; 
W.  McHardy,  third. 

Throwing  Baseball — First  divi- 
sion: O.  Smokey,  first;  James 
Rapier,  second;  S,  Frederic,  third. 
Second  division:  M.  Dufilho,  first; 
R.  Blouin,  second;  H.  Touart, 
third. 

High  Jump — First  division:  T. 
McGrath,  first;  James  Rapier, 
second;  S.  Frederic,  third.  Sec- 
ond division:  G.  Lasseigne,  first; 
O.  Spotswood,  second,  H.  Spots- 
wood,  third. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — First  di- 
vision: C.  Tait,  first;  James  Rapier, 
second;  G.  Whipple,  third.  Sec- 
ond division:  W.  Whipple,  first, 
R.  Oostello,  second;  C.  Spotswood 
third. 

Fifty  Yards  Dash— First  divi 
sion:  James  Rapier,  first;  C.  Tait 
second:  S.  Frederic,  third.  Sec 
ond    division.   J.    Kennard,    first; 

C.  Spotswood,  second;  W.  Wipple, 
third. 

One  Hundred  Yards  Dash — 
First  division:  C.  Tait,  first;  S. 
Frederic,  second;  James  Rapier, 
third.  Second  division:  M.  Dufil- 
ho, first;  W.  Wipple,  second;  C. 
Spotswood,  third. 
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Standing  Broad  Jump — First 
division:  C.  Smokey,  first;  James 
Rapier,  second;  W.  Gardner, 
third.  Second  division:  W.  Whip- 
ple, first;  0.  Spotswood,  second; 
M.  Dufiliio,  third. 


The  tug-of-war  between  the 
Cracker  Jacks  and  Jim  Dandy's 
was  won  by  the  Cracker  Jacks; 
captain,  T.  McGrath. 

Cake  Walk— Won  by  R.  Cos- 
tello  and  C.  Scriber. 


Base  ball 


COLLEGE  10.  Th  -  baseball  sea- 
ORIOLES4.  son  opened  Sun- 
day, March  2.  A  game  was  played 
on  the  college  campus  between 
the  college  nine  and  the  Orioles, 
of  Mobile.  This  year's  college 
team  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  new  members,  but  the  game  of 
last  Sunday  showed  that  the  team 
is  made  up  of  excellent  material. 
Quinn's  drives  into  left,  and  Stol- 
lenwerck's  fielding  and  McKeon's 
playing  at  short  were  the  features 
of  the  game.  For  the  visitors 
Penny,  Fisher  and  Wheeler  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Line-up 
and  score : 

COLLEGE. 

R.     B.H.  P.O.    A.      E. 

Toujan,  p 3      2      4  2      0 

McAdam.c 12       15      0 

Brown,  c 0      0      0  3      0 

Stollenwerck,  c.  f 12      3  2      0 

Quinn,  lb 13       8  3      0 

Costello,  31)  0      13  11 

Francez,  r.  f 2      0      0  0      0 

Reams,  l.f 110  10 

Mctiatton,  p 0      12  10 

Patout,  2b     0      0      5  0       1 

MuKeon,  hs  1       1       1  1      0 

Totals  10     13     27     19       2 

ORIOLES. 

K.    B.H.  I\<>      A.      B. 

Betancourt.ss  0      2       0       10 

Schuerman,   lb 1       1     12      0      0 


Farmer,  3b 0  12       2       1 

J.  Wheeler,  2b 0  15      12 

Penny,  1.  f    2  10      2       1 

Fisher,  c         0  0       15       1 

V.  Wheeler,  r.f 0  110      0 

McMahon,  c.  f 10      3      0       1 

Rush,  p  0  0      3      5o 

Totals  4      7     27    16      6 

By  Innings—      123456789 

College 10  0  2  0  2  13  1—10 

Orioles 01000012  0—4 

Summary:  Two-base  hits— McAdam, 
Quinn,  Kearns.  Struck  out— By  Patout 
3,  by  Mctiatton  2,  by  Toujan  3,  by  Rush 
2.  Base  on  balls— off  Patout  2,  offTou- 
jan  4,  off  Rush  3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball- 
By  Patout  1,  by  McHatton  2,  by  Toujan 
1,  by  Rush  1.  Umpire— Hamway. 
Scorer — Hymel. 

COLLEGE  3.        We  quote  from 
stonewalls  5.    the     Mobile 
Daily  Item  of  March  17: 

There  was  a  fast  game  played 
at  Spring  Hill  College  yesterday 
alternoon  between  Shaw's  pennant 
winning  aggregation  and  the 
strong  college  nine  under  the 
coach  of  Ed.  Lauzon.  The  cham- 
pions had  their  hands  full  in  hold- 
ing down  the  fast  college  boys 
and  keeping  them  from  winning 
out.  Every  one  showed  up  in 
good  form,  aud  Lauzon  had  his 
players  down  to  tactics,  which  is 
shown  by   the  result  of   the  game. 
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It  was  just  hard  luck  that  the  col- 
lege team  did  not  win  out,  as  the 
bases  were  full  in  the  filth  inning 
and  only  one  out,  yet  no  one 
scored. 

Toujan,  of  the  college,  carried 
off  the  honors  in  pitching,  but 
Fritz  did  effective  work.  Lauzon 
caught  a  star  game.  It  was  a 
good  contest  throughout. 

The  college  nine  has  the  pretti- 
est uniforms  in  the  south. 

The  Stonewalls,  no  doubt,  will 
make  all  comers  hustle,  as  they 
play  well  together.  Their  new 
man,  Lewis,  who  will  play  first 
base,  hits  well  and  plays  his  posi- 
tion admirably. 

It  will  be  the  college  boys'  time 
to  win  next,  whoever  they  play, 
as  practice  is  telling  in  getting 
them  in  shape,  and  they  will  make 
all  comers  hustle.  The  game  yes- 
terday was  very  exciting,  free 
from  wrangling  and  interference 
from  outsiders.  About  400  peo- 
ple witnessed  the  game,  includ- 
ing many  ladies. 

Kearns,  of  the  college  nine, 
landed  on  one  of  Fritz's  balls,  and 
what  he  did  to  it  was  a  home  run 
over  left  field  fence,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  majority  of  the  spec- 
tators.    It  was  a  corker. 

The  college  nine  outbatted  the 
Stonewalls  at  every  turn. 

The  score  follows: 

Stonewalls — 


E.  Fritz,  c.  &  2b..  2 
Martin,  1st  &  r.f..  2 

Kelly,  3b 0 

Rush,  c.f      2 

Lewis,  c.f.  &  lb  ...   1 
Verneuille,  l.f 1 


E. 

A. 

P.O. 

R. 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Duff,  2b  &  r.f  0        0        0        5        0 

Weinacker,  ss 10        4        2] 

C.  Fritz,  p  10        3        11 

Totals 10        1       11      27        5 

Spring  Hill  College— 

H.         E.  A.         P.O.      R. 

Stollenwerck,  c.f.  2        0        0  2        1 

Lauzon,  c 2        0        0  6        0 

Francez,  r.f 2        0        0  0         0 

Costello,  3b 10        2  10 

McKeon,  ss 2        0        3  10 

Patout,  2b 10        16        0 

Kearns,  l.f  110  2        1 

Quinn,  lb 0        2        0  6        0 

Toujan,  p  10        6  0        1 

Clark,  2b 0        10  0        0 

Totals 12        4      12      24        3 

By  innings—        123456789 

Stonewalls 2  3  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—5 

College 1  0  0  0  0  10  0  1—3 

Summary:  Struck  out — By  Toujan  4, 
by  Fiitz  2.  Passed  balls— Lewis  1, 
Base  on  balls— Toujan  2,  Fritz  2.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball — Lauzon.  Two-base 
hits — Francez,  Stollenwerck,  Martin. 
Home  run — Kearns.  Left  on  bases — 
College  7,  Stonewalls  7.  Time,  1  hour 
and  45  minutes.     Umpire — Gaffeney. 

COLLEGE  7.     The    Mobile    Daily 
LOYALS  8.      Item  of  March  24th 
has  the  following: 

The  largest  crowd  ever  gathered 
on  the  baseball  field  of  the  college 
were  present  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  game  was  between  the  cham- 
pion team  of  the  City  League  of 
last  year  and  the  fast  team  of  the 
college.  The  teams  were  in  ex- 
cellent form,  and  it  was  only  due 
to  the  "  shadow  "  that  passed  over 
the  eyes  of  Umpire  Rasher  that 
the  champions  did  not  drag  them- 
selves off  the  field  with  a  crush- 
ing defeat  administered  to  them. 
A  foul  ball  was  called  a  fair  one, 
and  as  a  result  two  of  the  "  blue 
ribboners"  trotted  across  the  rub- 
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ber.  The  decision  was  not  even 
close,  and  was  a  foul  by  ten  feet. 
The  ball  was  batted  by  Beardsley, 
of  the  Loyals.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  First  Baseman  Quinn  to 
catch  the  ball,  and  he  had  to  reach 
over  the  foul  line.  At  another 
time  Langan  interfered  with  the 
shortstop  of  the  college  in  fielding 
the  ball.  Langan,  according  to 
the  rules,  should  have  been  called 
out,  but  he  was  declared  safe  on 
third.  It  was  Rasher's  off  day, 
as  two  Sundays  before  he  was  at 
his  best  and  umpired  a  fine  game. 

Zieman  touched  Toujan  up  for 
a  home  run,  and  he  was  liberally 
applauded  for  his  work.  The  bat- 
ting honors  of  the  college  went  to 
Costello,  who  secured  four  hits, 
one  of  them  being  a  two-base  hit. 
The  college  team  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  received  their  de- 
feat should  be  considered  as 
laurels  won. 

In  the  sixth  inning  Second 
baseman  Kerns,  of  the  Loyals, 
was  taken  sick,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Shorty  Calmetti,  of  the 
St.  Vincent's.  McKeon,  of  the 
college,  also  had  to  retire,  and 
Clark  was  substituted. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  wit- 
nessed the  game. 


The    following   is    the    detailed 
score : 

College—  h. 

Quinn,  lh    3 

Francez,  rf 3 

McAdam,  c  1 

Costello,  3b 4 

Stollenwerck,  c  f    1 

Toujan,  p  2 

Patout,  2b&8  8...  1 

McKeon,  ss 1 

Kearns,  1  f. 0 


R.         PO. 

A. 

£. 

1        4 

0 

0 

1         4 

0 

0 

0        7 

0 

1 

1        1 

2 

2 

1         4 

1 

0 

1        0 

6 

0 

0        1 

1 

2 

1         1 

0 

3 

1         2 

0 

0 

Clark,  2b 


0        0        0        0 


Totals 16        7      24  10 

Loyals —              h.      r.      po.  a. 

Beardsley,  1  f 2        2        0  0 

Langan,  cf 10        4  0 

Sherman,  lb. 0        0        9  1 

Zeiman,  s  s 113  3 

T.  Farmer,  3b 113  0 

B.  Farmer,  r  f...    0        0        0  0 

Kearns,  2b 0        2        2  3 

Fisher,  c 10        6  1 

Rush,  p  0        2        0  3 

Calmetti,  2b 10        0  3 


10 

E. 
1 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 


Totals 7        8      27      19        6 

Score  by  innings : 

College 14000000  2—7 

Loyals 0  2  13  0  2  0  0  *— 8 

Summary:  Home  run — Zeiman. 
Two-i~>ase  hit — Costello.  Hit  by  pitch- 
ed balls— Loyals  1.  Wild  pitches— 
Toujan  2.  Struck  out — Toujan,  6;  Rush, 
5.  Passed  balls — McAdam  2.  Left  on 
bases— College,  10;  Loyals,  5.  Bases  on 
balls— Toujan,  1;  Rush,  1.  Stolen 
bases — Loyals,  3;  College,  1.  Sacrifice 
hits— Loyals,  2;  College,  1.  Time:  1:40. 
Umpires:   Gaffiney  and  Rasher. 


Alumni  notes. 


A  GALA  DAY  AT  SPRING  HILL. 
The  Jusuits'  Alumni  Association  of  New  Orleans  visits  the  College. 

hearted    President,     the    Jesuits' 


THE  arrival  Responding  to  the 

IN  MOBILE,     kind  invitation  of 

Spring    Hill's    genial    and    large- 


Alumni    Association  of  New    Or- 
leans   came    to    Mobile    Sunday, 
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May  4th,  and  were  met  with  open 
arras  and  a  welcome  worthy  the 
occasion.  The  instant  they  ar- 
rived they  became  the  guests  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Spring 
Hill  College  and  from  that  time 
until  the  visitors  left  they  were 
entertained  royally.  Nothing  that 
could  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
day  was  left  undone;  everything 
was  thought  of  beforehand  and 
provided  for. 


drew  near,  quickly  the  word  went 
round  "  they're  coming"  and  soon 
the  dullness  of  waiting  quickened 
into  new  life  and  animated  expec- 
tancy. Eyes  strained,  pennants 
waived  iu  the  direction  of  the 
train  and  as  the  long  line  of  cars 
wound  slowly  into  the  depot  to 
the  music  of  the  College  bands,  a 
loud  and  prolonged  cheer  burst 
forth  from  a  thousand  voices  wel- 
coming  the    visitors.     There  was 


THE  HON.  W.  F.  WALSH,  MAYOR  OF  MOBILE. 


On  all  sides  in  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  wide  veranda  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  depot, 
excitement  ran  high,  for  this  the 
first  Alumni  Meet  of  the  Jesuit 
Colleges  of  the  South  was  going 
to  be  a  big  event.  When  the 
hour    for    the   arrival   of  the  train 


an  enthusiasm  in  the  real  South- 
ern hospitality  of  that  reception 
that  made  our  guests  feel  that  not 
alone  was  Spring  Hill  of "  today 
and  yesterday  "  extending  to  them 
the  warm  hand  of  friendship,  but 
that  the  city  of  Mobile,  "New  Or- 
leans' Mother,"  had  come  forth  in 
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numbers  of  her  greatest  and  best 
citizens  with  the  hearty  word  of 
"  welcome." 

Such  in  truth  was  the  general 
impression  even  before  His  Honor, 
Mayor  Walter  F.  Walsh,  and  old 
College  boy,  in  a  few  graceful 
words  formally  greeted  the  visi- 
tors in  the  name  of  the  people  he 
represents  and  Major  James  K. 
Glennon,  also  a  Hillian  on  the 
part  of  his  Alma  Materinvited  the 
Alumni  and  their  friends  to  the 
College. 

Headed  by  College  bands  the 
great  procession  of  visitors  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  the  postoffice 
whence  the  electric  cars  con- 
veyed them  to  "  the  Hill." 

Many  an  old  Spring  Hill  boys' 
heart  went  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  good  old  days  of  yore  as  one 
familiar  scene  after  another  was 
passed  on  the  journey  up  the  hill. 
Sixteen  cars  were  in  line,  filled 
with  laughing,  joyous  visitors  and 
friends  who  had  come  to  see  once 
more  the  scenes  of  boyhood. 

The  arrival  at  "  the  Hill"  was 
the  occasion  of  new  enthusiastic 
demonstration  of  whole-hearted 
welcome.  The  broad  road  across 
the  bridge  of  solid  masonry,  was 
spanned  by  a  triple  arch  and  cov- 
ered with  flags  and  purple  and 
white  bunting.  Over  against  the 
central  arch,  in  large  letters,  the 
word  Welcome  stood  out  in  boid 
relief  in  white  on  a  purple  field. 

Far  in  the  background,  peering 
through  the  triple  arch  and  the 
thick  foliage, arose  the  old  College 
looking  grandly  down  upon  her 
children   as    they    came    back    to 


visit  her,  bringing  with  them  their 
many  friends  and  brother  Alumni. 

Joyful  indeed  was  the  occasion; 
joyful  too  and  gay  was  Alma 
Mater  that  day :  enthroned  amid 
the  most  charming  of  natural 
beauty,  she  had  donned  her  holi- 
day trappings;  she  had  put  on  her 
festive  decorations  of  purple  and 
white,  to  rejoice  her  returning 
sons. 

THE  Among    the    many 

RECEPTION  pleasant  surprises 
of  the  day  the  reception  held 
in  the  Exhibition  Hall  was  not 
the  least.  True,  the  visiors  had 
been  assured  that  on  such  a  day, 
when  old  Spring  Hill  had  flung 
wide  open  the  halls  of  her  wel- 
come, no  one  was  a  stranger  who 
bad  hearkened  to  her  call  and 
come  ;  yet  they  were  to  gather  un- 
mistakably from  the  glowing 
words  of  those,  who  represented 
her,  how  cordial  and  sincere  was 
the  welcome  given  them.  The  hall 
was  artistically  decorated  with 
palms  and  ferns  and  bay  and 
myrtle  setting  off  the  colors  of 
the  colleges. 

Just  above  the  entrance  hung  the 
"Spring  Hill  Arms."  Upon  a 
classic  shield  divided  slantwise 
into  dual  sections  were  engraven 
on  one  side  two  wolves  erect 
separated  by  a  cauldron  pendant 
and  on  the  other  fire-tinted  bars. 
The  wolves  and  cauldron  have  a 
historic  bearing.  They  were  the 
arms  that  hung  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ancient  Castle  of  Loyola  in 
Spain,  and  account  for  the  name 
Loyola,  borne  by  the  saintly 
founder     of     the     Jesuit    order. 
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Lolos  y  olio  (the  wolves  and  the 
cauldron)  became  in  process  of 
time  Loyola.  This  heraldic  sym- 
bol was  adopted  by  the  Jesuit 
colleges  not  so  very  long  ago. 

Leaving  behind  him  the  historic 
shield  and  its  associations,  the 
guest  passed  beneath  the  folds  of 
our  country's  glory — the  flag  of  a 
united,  prosperous  nation. 

As  each  guest  entered  the  hall 
he  saw  mute  signs  of  that  joy  the 
anticipation  of  his  presence  had 
evoked.  For  the  ceiling  was  gay 
with  flaunting  bunting.  The  win- 
dows decked  in  the  blended 
glories  of  the  college  purple  and 
white  let  in  the  light  of  subdued 
tints.  While  the  stage,  where  al- 
ready sat  the  honored  reception 
committee  and  their  most  repre- 
sentative guests,  was  tastily  draped 
in  front  with  bunting,  so  drooped 
and  caught  up  again,  that  the 
close  ties  that  bind  the  wearers  of 
Purple  and  White  and  the  White 
and  Gold,  were  appropriately  sym- 
bolized. 

While  the  seats  kept  filling,  the 
ears  of  all  were  charmed  by  sooth- 
ing strains  from  the  College  Or- 
chestra, famed  for  its  classical 
performances. 

The  programme  prepared  for 
the  reception  was  as  follows: 

Overture— Fra  Diavolo Auber 

Spring  Hill  College  Orchestra. 
Greetings Rev.  W.  J.  Tyrrel,  S.J. 

President  Spring  Hill  College. 
Reply Rev.  H.  S.  Maring,  S.J. 

President  New  Orleans  College. 
Home,  Sweet  Home Chorus 

Spring  Hill  College  Glee  Club. 

Welcome Hon.  Walter  F.  Walsh 

Mayor  of  Mobile. 


Reply Hon.  Paul  Capdevielle 

Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 
Merry  Moments Beyer 

Spring  Hill  College  Orchestra. 
Address Buxton  L.  Layton 

Class  '02  Spring  Hill  College. 
Reply ..William  Harris 

Class  '02  New  Orleans  College. 
Artist's  Life Strauss 

Spring  Hill  College  Orchestra. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra 
deserve  for  the  persistence  of 
their  melody  on  the  occasion  in- 
dividual mention. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  Prof.  A.  Suf- 
fich,  S.  Herbert,  R.  Sandoz,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Paris,  S.  J.;  E.  Mannoccir, 
H.  McHatton,  C.  Tait,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Brooks,  S.  J.;  T.  McGrath,  J. 
Hooper,  M.  Touart,  J.  Boudous- 
quie,  GL  McHardy,  D.  Hymel,  J. 
Kearn,  T.  Burns,  C.  Costello,  A. 
Hymel,  G.  Kenedy,  S.  Toujon,  D. 
Villamil,  B.  Villamil,  J.  Rapier, 
Rev.  J.  D.  Foulkes,  S.  J. 

When  the  echoes  of  the  orches- 
tra died  away  the  President  of 
Spring  Hill  rose  to  give  utterance 
to  those  warm,  feeling  outpourings 
of  his  heart,  that  thrilled  and  won 
his  audience  to  the  earnest  con- 
viction, that  welcome  indeed  they 
were  to  the  mother,  who  that  day 
felt  a  joy  such  as  only  maternal 
hearts  experience  at  the  return  of 
long  absent  sons,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jesuits' Alumni  Association: 
It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  see  you  to- 
day. I  am  happy  to  give  you  a  right 
hearty  welcome  to  old  Spring  Hill. 
Spring  Hill  is  no  stranger  to  most  of 
you.  You  look  back  to  the  days  when 
you  played  beneath  the  oaks  and  en- 
joyed your  swim  in  the  College  lake. 
Like  brothers  you  meet  again,  return- 
ing from  distant  fields  of  action,  and, 
like  children   meeting   again,  the  first 
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word  that  rises  unbidden  to  your  lips 
is  the  name  of  mother.  Your  Alma 
Mater  greets  you  once  again. 

Whether  alumni  of  New  Orleans,  or 
Spring  Hill,  or  Georgetown,  or  Stony- 
hurst,  or  (Jlongowes,  you  are  still 
alumni  of  the  same  society,  and,  as 
such,  Spring  Hill  greets  you  as  her 
children.  You  cannot  be  strangers  to 
her. 

Your  Alma  Mater  has  grown  old  since, 
in  the  ardor  of  youth,  you  went  from 
her  to  carve  your  name  on  the  portals 
of  fame;  but  though  grown  old,  she  still 
has  a  mother's  heart;  she  longs  to 
stretch  forth  her  arms  and  embrace 
you.  She  bids  you  come,  and  words 
are  wanting  to  express  her  true 
welcome. 

One  clasp  of  the  hand  means  more  — 
speaks  more  of  friendship  than  the 
studied  words  and  honeyed  phrases  of 
meaningless  protestations  of  diplo- 
macy. 

Your  Alma  Mater  is  justly  proud  of 
your  achievemeuts;  your  triumphs  are 
her  glories,  her  triumphs;  just  as  her 
struggles  and  her  glories  are  yours. 
She  follows  you  with  her  prayers  in 
your  many  courses,  and  you  look  back 
to  her  for  strength  and  inspiration  in 
your  struggles. 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  meet  to-day  as  they  met  of  old  to 
encourage  each  other  and  talk  of  old 
times,  and  they  feel  without  any  word 
of  mine  that  they  are  doubly  dear  to 
Spring  Hill  and  welcome  to  her  halls. 

From  Spring  Hill  nearly  forty  years 
ago  went  forth  many  an  alumnus  to 
don  the  gray  and  on  many  a  hard 
fought  field  and  by  the  bivouac  fire 
old  friends  clasped  hands  again  in 
schoolboy  friendship,  and  spoke  of 
their  Alma  Mater  far  away,  whom  they 
were  never  to  see  more.  They  slumber 
in  their  honored  shroud  of  gray  far 
from  their  Southern  home,  but  Alma 
Mater  still  remembers  them  in  her 
prayers. 

But  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, she  extends  her  hand  and  says 


welcome,  twice  welcome,  back   to   Old 
Spring  Hill. 

The  applause  that  greeted  the 
Reverend  President  marked  not 
only  approval  but  concordance  in 
his  views  and  appreciation  of  his 
earnestness  and  generous  fatherly 
hospitality. 

How  the  old   College   hall  did 
rock  and  echo  to  the  burst  of  en- 
thusiastic   instantaneous   acclaim 
that   greeted    the    words,    "  From 
Spring   Hill    nearly    forty    years 
ago  went  forth  many  an  alumnus  to 
don  the  gray;  and  on  many  a  hard  r~ 
fought   field   and  by  the  bivouac/ 
fire    old    friends     clasped    hands 
again  in  schoolboy  friendship  and'  j 
spoke   of  their   Alma   Mater    far  I 
away." 

Ah !  at  the  sound  of  words  such 
as  these,  from  many  an  eye 
dropped  a  tear,  unnoticed  perhaps, 
for  the  memory  of  a  comrade,  a 
brother,  a  father,  who  shared  the 
glory  and  the  agony  of  the  "  Boys 
in  Gray." 

The  president  had  touched  a 
chord,  the  power  and  tenderness 
of  whose  vibrations  he  may  not 
himself  have  fully  realized. 

11  They,  the  Confederate  dead, 
slumber  in  their  honored  shroud 
of  gray  far  from  their  Southern 
home,  but  Alma  Mater  still  remem- 
bers them  in  her  prayers. 

When  ttie  president  had  given 
expression  to  this  touching  tribute 
of  Alma  Mater's  unquenchable 
love  for  her  departed  sons  all  felt 
that  they,  her  living  sons,  were 
indeed  welcome  to  old  Spring 
Hill.  In  acknowledgement  and 
reply  to  Very  Rev.    Father   Tyr- 
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rell,  Very  Rev.  Father  Maring, 
president  of  the  New  Orleans 
college,  and  honorary  president  of 
the  Jesuit  Alumni  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  thus  expressed 
himself: 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
promise  you  a  welcome  from 
Spring  Hill,  as  her  reputation  is 
too  well  known.  I  kow  what  she 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  I  know, 
too,  that  she  has  not  changed. 
You  are  sensible  of  all  that  has 
been  done  for  you,  but  we  are 
even  now  to  be  received  with  the 
good  things  that  are  awaiting  us 
in  the  dining  room,  and  then  we 
will  show  our  appreciation. 

"  When  boys  of  the  college  be- 
come members  of  the  Alumni  So- 
ciety they  will  grieve  for  old 
Spring  Hill  and  the  happy  days 
they  have  spent  here.  They  will 
remember  the  many  days  of  sport, 
the  delightful  atmosphere  of  the 
place  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  the  grand  old  spot." 

Father  Maring  spoke  in  a  very 
easy  and  jovial  manner.  In  early 
days  he  had  filled  the  chair  of 
Science  in  Spring  Hill  College; 
and  accordingly  when  he  spoke  of 
old  Spring  Hill  and  the  boys  and 
their  regrets  for  the  lake  he  was 
talking  from  experience. 

The  memory  of  home,  where 
hovered  during  our  childhood's 
years  the  solicitude  of  tender 
parents,  is  as  balm  to  the  soul.  It 
soothes  the  pangs  of  mental 
wounds;  smooths  the  wrinkles  of 
brooding  care  and  in  joy  adds  the 
filling  drop  to  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness.     Appropriate    therefore    to 


the  occasion  of  the  return  of  so 
many  Spring  Hillians  to  the  haunt, 
to  the  home  of  boyhood,  was  the 
feelingly  carolled  lay  :  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,  a  quartette  by  the 
College  Glee  Club. 

Following  the  guidance  of  the 
programme,  Mayor  Walsh  of  Mo- 
bile took  the  floor.  Discarding 
all  attempt  at  high-flown  oratoiy 
this  honorable  chief  executive 
stated  in  straightforward,  unvar- 
nished words  just  what  he  had  to 
say.  Judging  from  the  uproar  of 
applause  that  greeted  his  honor, 
his  words  found  ready  echo  in  the 
minds  of.  his  hearers. 

He   said   this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion  of  the   kind,   and   he    was 
proud  of  the  honor  that  had  been 
bestowed    upon  him  in  choosing 
him   to   make  the   welcoming  ad- 
dress.    He  said  he  was  no  orator, 
but  wished   he    was   so    that    he 
could  do  full  justice  to  the  occa- 
sion.     The  speaker  said  that  two 
hundred   years  ago    Mobile    was 
founded  and   was   the   capital  of 
Louisiana;  that  New  Orleans  was 
founded  later,   so  that  Mobile  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  mother  of  New 
Orleans,  but  that  the  growth   of 
the   daughter,  had   been    greater 
than  that  of  the  mother.     He  said 
that  Mobile  extended  to  the  visi- 
tors a  mother's  welcome,  and  he 
hoped   that  the   day  might   be  a 
green  spot  in  their  memory.      Mr. 
Walsh    then     turned     to    Father 
Tyrrell  and  asked  him  as  a  favor 
to  him  as  mayor  of  Mobile,  and  in 
honor   of  the  visit  of  the  alumni 
association,  to    grant   the    boys   a 
holiday  on  Monday  in  order  that 


HON.   P.   C.   CAPDHV1HLLE,   MAYOR  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Courtesy  oi  the  "  Elite."  President  of  the  Jesuit  Alumni  Association. 
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they  might  celebrate  the  occasion 
and  remember  it  with  pleasure. 

At  mention  of  the  maternal  re- 
lation Mobile  held  towards  New 
Orleans,  the  citizens  of  both  cities 
then  present  went  off  into  a  frenzy 
of  approval.  The  mayor  well 
knows,  if  indeed  any  one  can 
know,  how  close  and  acknowl- 
edged are  the  ties  binding  Mobile 
to  her  daughter,  New  Orleans. 

For  the  College  boys  the  one 
feature  of  Mayor  Walsh's  address 
was  the  request  his  honor  made  of 
Very  Eeverend  Father  President 
to  grant  a  full  holiday  on  the  mor- 
row, May  5th  in  honor  of  Mobile. 
That  stroke  of  Mayor  Walsh 
pointed  him  out  as  a  genuine  "old 
Spring  Hillian  ";  for  he  knew  just 
what  the  boys  liked. 

The  request,  coming  from  such 
high  quarters  was  not  to  be  re- 
fused. In  answer  Very  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Tyrrell  said  :  "  It  shall  be 
granted,  and  I  am  only  too  glad 
that  Mayor  Walsh  has  not  asked 
for  more;"  meaning,  that  even  in 
that  case,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  him  to  refuse. 

Venerable,  but  with  the  bound- 
ing vitality  of  a  young  man,  the 
Honorable  Paul  Oapdevielle, 
mayor  of  New  Orleans,  replied  to 
Mayor  Walsh  in  partly  feeling, 
partly  jovial  terms.     He  said: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Jesuit  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  of  which 
I  am  president,  I  thank  you  for 
your  welcome.  We  are  come  here 
to  do  homage  to  Spring  Hill  and 
we  are  happy  to  be  within  the 
walls  of  this  great  institution  of 
learniug.  I  would  not  have  known 


I  was  at  Spring  Hill,  for  it  has 
been  forty  years  since  I  was  here.'7 
He  then  told  of  how  he  had 
stopped  there  in  1862  and  had 
taken  away  with  him  two  blankets 
which  had  afterwards  kept  him 
and  a  companion  from  freezing  to 
death  while  in  the  army.  He  said 
the  Jesuit  fathers  were  the  best 
educators  in  the  world,  the  most 
public-spirited  and  progressive. 
He  said  he  met  the  alumni  as 
brothers  and  thanked  "  Mobile,  the 
mother  city  of  New  Orleans,"  for 
the  hearty  welcome.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  young  students  and 
said  they  must  stand  for  the  south, 
which  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  take  her 
place  in  the  ranks  of  growing  and 
prosperous  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. He  also  asked  Father  Tyr 
rel  for  a  holiday  for  the  boys  and 
said,  "give  them  one  day  in  honor 
of  New  Orleans."  As  for  the 
mother,  so  for  the  daughter — the 
holiday  was  accorded  for  Monday, 
May  12th. 

Once  more  the  rich  strains  of 
the  College  Orchestra  floated 
through  the  hall,  and  then  Master 
Buxton  L.  Layton  read  an  address, 
in  which  he  said : 

In  the  name  of  the  class  of  1902,  in 
the  name  of  my  fellow-students,  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  Spring  Hill  College. 

To  many  of  you  the  scenes  that  sur- 
round you  to-day  are  quite  familiar, 
and  will  not  fail  to  recall  many  a  fond 
and  perhaps  long-forgotten  memory. 

There  are  the  playgrounds,  where  in 
bygone  days  you  indulged  in  many  a 
game  and  sport ;  there  are  the  study 
halls,  where  you  pored  over  your 
books,  penned  your  exercises  and 
conned   your  lessons ;  the  classrooms, 
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which  witnessed  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  in  the  field  of  literature  and 
science.  How  often  have  you  not  as- 
sembled in  this  very  hall  to  receive  the 
reward  deserved  by  your  generous  ef- 
forts and  success  in  your  studies? 

Others  will  remember  the  days  when 
they  walked  this  same  stage,  and 
scored  many  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
dramatics. 

Many,  too,  will  remember  commence- 
ment day,  when  on  the  close  of  their 
collegiate  studies,  Alma  Mater  conferred 
on  them  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  mas- 
ter of  arts. 

These  scenes,  no  doubt,  carry  you 
back  io  the  days  of  your  college  life, 
and  conjure  up  many  a  pleasant  remin- 
iscence. 

And  to  you,  too,  alumni  of  our  sister 
colleges,  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome. 
May  this  reunion  serve  to  draw  closer 
the  ties  that  bind  the  alumni  of  Spring 
Hill  to  the  Jesuits'  Alumni  Association 
of  New  Orleans,  in  order  that,  with 
serried  ranks,  you  may  do  noble  battle 
for  God  and  country. 

Alma  Mater  is  proud  of  her  alumni ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  everywhere  do  they  stand  in 
the  foremost  rank — true  Christians, 
loyal  citizens  and  genuine  sons  of 
Spring  Hill  College. 

Their  example  will  be  our  guiding 
star,  our  ambition  to  walk  in  their 
footsteps. 

We  rejoice  also  to  see  present  here 
to-day  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  New  Orleans.  May  their  few 
hours'  stay  at  Spring  Hill  be  pleasant, 
and  may  success  crown  their  studies 
on  commencement  day. 

Welcome,  then,  thrice  welcome,  all 
to  Spring  Hill  College. 

The  last  speaker,  Master  W. 
Harris,  of  the  graduating  class  of 
New  Orleans,  in  a  few  brief  words 
told  of  his  comrades'  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  Master  Laytons' 
welcome,  saying : 

Gentlemen  :     The    members    of    the 


graduating  class  of  the  Jesuits'  College, 
New  Orleans,  wish  me  to  express  their 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Spring  Hill  College 
for  the  royal  reception  they  have  given 
us  and  the  kind  words  they  have 
spoken  to  us. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  in 
a  few  months  we,  too,  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Jesuit  Alumni.  And  as 
we  gaze  upon  the  Jesuit  Alumni,  who 
honor  us  with  their  presence  here  to- 
day, when  we  reflect  on  the  important 
and  honorable  roles  they  are  acting  on 
the  stage  of  life,  we  say  in  all  sincerity 
of  heart  and  earnestness,  thanks  to 
God  that  we,  the  graduating  students, 
have  been  educated  by  the  same  educa- 
tors who  have  educated  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  Alumni. 

The  scenery  round  about  this  college 
is  so  charming  and  the  president,  fac- 
ulty and  students  so  kind  that  were  we 
not  graduates  of  the  Jesuits'  College  of 
New  Orleans  we  would  like  to  be  grad- 
uates of  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Spring 
Hill. 

Verily  these  words  spoken  with 
earnestness  were  fit  to  close  the 
hearty  exchange  of  brotherly  feel- 
ing and  welcome. 

As  a  finale  the  orchestra  played 
an  enlivening  selection. 

The  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
at  the  reception  had  been  gauged 
correctly  by  the  guests,  if  their 
pleased  and  radiant  countenances 
as  they  descended  from  the  hall 
stairs,  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
tokens. 

THE    BANQUET. 

After  the  greetings  in  the  Ex- 
hibition hall  the  travel-worn 
alumni  filed  into  the  students' 
dining-room,  where  a  scene  of 
beauty  rarely  witnessed  met  their 
gaze.  It  was  hard  work  to  add  to 
the  splendor  of  the  frescoed  walls 
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and  ceiling  of  this  department ; 
but  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
decorations  were  entrusted  ac- 
complished an  almost  impossible 
task.  Our  guests  took  their  seats 
at  table  amidst  a  profusion  of 
palms  and  evergreens  artistically 
arranged,  while  above  their  heads 
the  College  colors  of  Spring  Hill 
and  New  Orleans  were  entwined 
in  graceful  loops  and  folds. 
Everybody  was  delighted.  No, 
perhaps  not  everybody.  When 
some  of  the  old  Spring  Hillians 
saw  the  newly  acquired  elegance 
of  the  familiar  dining-room,  a 
wave  of  sadness  seemed  to  pass 
over  their  minds  because  they 
had  not  been  destined  to  receive 
their  education  at  a  later  era  in 
Spring  Hill.  But  enough  of  dec- 
orations, and  palms  and  flowers 
and  ferns!  These  do  not  satisfy 
all  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
inner  man.  So  our  guests  soon 
ceased  to  study  the  scene  around 
them,  and  applied  themselves  to  a 
more  opportune,  if  not  a  more 
congenial  employment. 

MENU. 

Tenderloin  Trout,     Tartar  Sauce. 

Potatoes  a  la  Julienne. 

Radishes.      Olives.       Pickles.      Celery 

St.  Julien. 

Turkey.       Chicken.       Tongue.      Ham 

Sorbet  Richelieu. 

Chicken  Salad.         Lettuce  Salad. 

Shrimp  en  Mayonnaise. 

Strawberries    with     Whipped     Cream. 

Asssorted  Cake.  Cheese. 

Crackers.        Coffee. 

The  menu  card  given  above  was 
elegantly  printed  in  such  a  style  as 
the  Faculty  of  Spring  Hill  deem- 
ed worthy  of  Jesuit  Alumni.    Side 


by  side  with  the  most  toothsome 
and  nutritious  viands  were  apt 
and  witty  quotations  from  the 
ancient  classics  whose  names  our 
past  students  love  to  recall.  It 
was  a  menu  highly  satisfactory  to 
men  of  culture  and  education  who 
felt  the  need  of  bodily  refresh- 
ment after  a  long,  sultry  ride  on 
an  excursion  train.  When  long 
separated  friends  meet  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  there  are  many 
pleasing  recollections.  Old  com- 
rades of  the  forties  sat  together  and 
talked  of  the  happy  days  of  their 
college  life.  And  in  one  part  of 
the  hall  the  father,  son  and  grand- 
son dined  side  by  side — all  Jesuit 
Alumni.  Verily  those  who  have 
deeply  tested  the  Jesuit  system  of 
education  have  found  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Major  James  K.  Glennon  was 
toast-master.  And  though  he 
modestly  stated  in  his  opening  re- 
marks that  he  was  chosen  for  that 
position  because  he  was  not  a 
speaker,  he  gave  ample  proof  that 
he  could  rise  to  the  requirements 
of  an  occasion. 

TOASTS. 
Toastmaster,  Major  James  K.  Glennon 

Jesuit  Education 

Rev.  VV.  J.  Tyrrell,  S.J 

Learning  by  study  «  ust  be  won, 
'Tis  not  entailed  from  sire  to  son. 

-(Jay. 

Our  Alma  Mater    ...Hon.  C.  L.  Lavretta 

O  nature  !    though  blessed  and  bright  are  thy 

rays, 
O'er  the  brow  of  creation  enchantingly  thrown, 
Yet  faint  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  that  plays 
In  a  smile  from  the  heart  that  is  dearly  our  own 

Moore. 

Old  Spring  Hill ....         Hon    R.  B.  Owen 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  I  year  has  fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody.  —Rogers. 
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Leo  XIII.  and  Education 

Rev.  T.  C.  O'Callaghan,  D.  D 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come, 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
— Shaks. 

The  Alumni  of  New  Orleans  

Charles  Janvier 

Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn. 
—Addison. 

Our  Country    Hon.  Paul  Capdevielle 

Stand 
Firm  for  your  country  and  be  a  man 
Honored  and  loved. 

The  Rev.  President  of  Spring 
Hill  who  was  the  first  speaker  on 
the  programme  delivered  a  very 
forcible  address.     He  said  in  part: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I 
would  be  insincere  if  I  were  to  deny  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  work  of 
true  education.  The  teaching  of  youth 
and  the  moulding  of  character  is  a  grand 
but  a  diffcult  work  and  at  times  the 
thought  may  cross  the  mind,  are  not 
our  labors  without  fruit  ?  Have  we 
not  labored  in  vain  ?  To-day  the 
sight  of  so  many  distinguished  alumni 
reunited  like  members  of  one  family  seems 
to  dispel  this  gloomy  thought  and  give  us 
new  courage  in  the  noble,  1  might  say 
divine,  work  of  true  education. 

"  Be  a  man,  "  Esto  vir,"  was  the  last 
lesson  of  the  Patriarch  of  old  to  his  son. 
So  your  Alma  Mater  has  time  and  again 
repeated  to  you  this  same  lesson — be  men, 
be  true  men  ;  gentlemen  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  men  formed  after  the  model  of 
all  perfection — the  Man-God. 

It  has  ever  been  our  endeavor  to  mould 
and  fashion  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind 
for  though  times  might  change,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  true  gentleman,  truth  and 
virtue,  can  never  change. 

Our  aim  and  object  is  to  give  our  pupils 
a  training  that  is  systematic  in  all  that  is 
termed  a  liberal  education — in  the  classics, 
in  the  sciences,  in  modern  languages,  but 
above  all  this  and  principally  we  try  to 
teach  the  science  which  is  and  ever  must 
be  the  foundation  of  all  true  learning — re- 
ligion. This  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true 
teaching. 


The  Jesuit  College  in  one  place  may 
differ  from  the  Jesuit  College  in  another, 
but  it  is  merely  an  accidental  difference; 
some  circumstance  of  time  and  place  may 
necessitate  certain  changes,  but  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  teaching,  the  foun- 
dation of  religion,  the  necessity  of  discip- 
line and  moral  training  must  always  be 
the  same. 

These  colleges  may  be  in  different 
countries;  they  may  be  amidst  the  steppes 
of  the  Andes  or  in  the  new  born  cities  of 
Australia  or  in  the  old  monarchies  of 
Europe  or  in  the  great  centres  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  But  whether  in  Pekin, 
Seville,  Milan  or  Fribourg,  Paris,  Mel- 
bourne, Stonyhurst  or  Clongowes,  Inns- 
bruck or  New  Orleans,  whether  amidst 
culture  or  barbarism  the  same  spirit  must 
permeate  their  teaching;  they  must  labor 
to  form  men,  true  men,  the  highest  type 
of  manhood  ;  they  must  form  them  not  for 
time  only,  but  for  eternity.  Their  teach- 
ing must  ever  tend  to  mould  the  heart  as 
well  as  to  adorn  the  mind. 

We  are  sometimes  accused  of  not  being 
up  to  the  times— of  not  being  progressive, 
We  teach  grammar  when  we  should  be 
teaching  philology;  we  teach  geometery  or 
algebra  when  we  should  be  teaching 
botany  or  paleontology.  Our  students  are 
reading  Virgil  when  a  more  progressive 
system  would  have  them  absorbed  in  the 
lovely  study  of  physiology  or  ichthyology. 
You  gentlemen,  need  no  words  of  mine  to 
refute  this  accusation.  It  is  rather  our 
proud  boast  that  we  have  always  insisted 
on  solid  learning — a  solid  thorough  educa- 
tion. We  teach  now  as  we  have  taught 
for  three  hundred  years,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning.  We  insist  on  hard 
work,  steady  constant  work  on  sound 
principles.  Let  the  new  fangled  theories 
pass  on  their  ephemeral  course;  they  will 
soon  disappear  to  make  room  for  eome 
other  fad  that  in  its  turn  is  discarded. 

Like  the  flimsy  structure  of  laths  and 
plaster  that  for  a  time  replaces  the 
fine  solid  stone  building,  these  fads  are 
but  for  a  time,  for  alas !  even  education 
has  its  fads  as  well  as  fashions  in  dress. 
But  when  there  is  question  of  true  pro- 
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gress  the  Jesuits  will  yield  to  none;  they 
will  be  in  the  vanguard.      They   will   im- 
part the  true  liberal  education   in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.      In  this  country  our 
colleges    may    have    disadvantages,    but 
they  have   many  advantages.    They  are 
not  annoyed   by  petty  annoying  govern- 
mental regulations  as  in  some   European 
countries.     In    France  of  late  years    the 
government  seems  to   be   under  a  night- 
mare on   account  of  the  Jesuit  colleges. 
In  order  to  attack  the  Jesuit  education  the 
government  wishes  to  suppress  all  religi- 
ous life  and  new  schemes  have  been  de- 
vised to  change  the  curriculum  of  educa- 
tion, but,  however  plausible  these  excuses 
may  seem,  the  vast  majority  of  the  French 
•people  understand  that  all  this   is  but  a 
pretext  to    try    to    handicap    the    Jesuit 
colleges  and  prevent  their  students  from 
obtaining  their  degrees.      The  old  system 
that  had  given   France   so    many    great 
statesmen  and  orators  and  scientists  and 
made  her  the  arbiter  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment is  to  be  replaced  by  what  the  French 
ministry  consider  a  liberal  education,  but 
which  the  sensible  French  parent  knows 
is  only  another  name  for  a  godless,  atheis- 
tic system. 

Unfortunately  the  fad  of  changing  and 
tampering  with  systems  of  education  has 
taken  possession  of  some  otherwise  vener- 
able colleges  even  in  this  country.  A 
tinkering  with  the  curricula  seems  to  be 
the  fashion. 

The  curricula  must  vary  almost  with 
the  seasons. 

Some  colleges  have  discarded  Greek, 
then  of  Latin  they  have  retained  but  little 
more  than  the  name,  and  in  modern  lan- 
guages they  have  but  the  literature  of 
some  tourist  guide  book. 

Then  came  the  curriculum  of  "The 
theory  of  academic  equivalents,"  which 
may  in  a  higher  system  be  admissible, 
but  which  has  no  place  in  the  ordinary 
college. 

Again  there   is  the  group   system  and 

some  go  as  far   as  to   maintain  that  all 

subjects  of  colleges  are   essentially  equal 

as  long  as  they  are  taught  equally  well. 

The  Jesuit  clearly  understands  that  the 


education  of  a  boy  is  not  complete  when 
he  leaves  college.  He  has  received  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  base  his  future 
studies.  The  liberally  educated  man  must 
in  his  own  place  and  time  become  more 
thoroughly  educated,  whether  it  be  in 
the  arts  or  sciences.  The  foundation  is 
there  wheher  the  student  is  afterward  to 
become  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant, 
or  an  engineer,  or  an  officer  in  the  army 
or  navy. 

The  ultimate  end  of  education  is  not  to 
fit  men   merely  for  this  world,  to   make 
them  successful   men  in  the  common   ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.      They  must  have  a 
nobler  end  in  view.     Education  to  be  true, 
must  teach   men   to   look  higher,  to  con- 
ceive a  loftier  and   more   sublime   ideal. 
Unfortunately  there  has  entered  into  the 
field    of    education   a  utilitarian   system. 
The  boy   is  taught  to   look   only  to  the 
commercial  value  of  an  education  and  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  childhood   are  too 
often  mistaken   by  the  foolish,  overfond 
parent  as  the  infallible  signs  of  genius. 
Because  some  idle  boy  delights  in  smear- 
ing with  paint  the  pictures  in  his  geogra- 
phy, it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  going  to 
be  another  Raphael  or   Michael  Angelo. 
Because  some  little  fellow  delights  in  deal- 
ing  harm     to  the    trees   in  the    garden 
with  his  little  hatchet,  it  is  no  sign  that  he 
is  going  to  be  a  Washington  II.     Because 
he  would  rather  roam  through  the  woods 
and  pluck  the  wild  flowers  than   go  to 
school,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  going  to  be 
another  Linnaeus.     Nor  because  he  tied 
the  cat  to  his  kite,  is  it  a  proof  that  he  will 
one  day  invent  a  flying  machine. 

It  is  true  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  tastes  and  talents  of  our  pupils, 
and  that  is  a  long  and  serious  study.  The 
student  must  be  taught  habits  of  serious 
application.  The  faculties  must  be  culti- 
vated. Any  system  of  education  that 
neglects  this  is  necessarily  faulty.  Edu- 
cation is  the  leading  forth  or  the  drawing 
out,  it  is  the  developing  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  heart. 

It  must  teach  the  student  to  curb  his 
passions;  it  must  teach  him  that  he  is 
the  master  of  these  passions  and  not  their 
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slave.  Education  must  make  him  a  man 
in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
word.  If  we  wish  to  build  up  a  high  mon- 
ument we  must  have  the  foundation  broad 
and  solid.  So  must  the  foundation  of 
the  education  of  the  young  men  who  are 
destined  to  rise  above  the  common  level 
in  their  sphere  of  action  be  based  on  the 
solid  rock  of  truth  and  broadened  by  the 
experience  of  ages  and  not  on  the  quick- 
sands of  modern  theories  that  have 
grouped  themselves  under  the  name  of 
Electivism. 

But  you  may  ask  me  what  is  the  end  of 
this  reunion?  Are  all  these  meetings  to 
have  no  practical  result?  Must  this  end 
in  talk?  No!  old  friends  meet  again,  old 
friendships  are  renewed.  Your  Alma 
Mater  is  proud  of  you.  She  sees  her 
stalwart  sons  around  her.  She  is  animat- 
ed to  greater  things,  to  make  greater  ef- 
forts, for  she  knows  that  in  time  of  need 
she  would  not  appeal  to  you  in  vain.  And 
your  meeting  old  friends  and  visiting  these 
old  halls,  recalls  the  lofty  ideals  that  were 
placed  before  you,  and  you  are  incited  to 
renewed  courage  to  make  greater  sacrifices 
and  to  make  yourselves  more  worthy  sons 
and  to  shed  still  greater  lustre  on  your 
Alma  Mater. 

We  hope  one  day  to  have  an  Alumni 
Hall  and  an  Alumni  Chapel  larger  and 
better  able  to  accommodate  the  hundreds, 
aye  the  thousadns  of  our  old  students 
whom  we  hope  shall  some  day  visit  old 
Spring  Hill. 

If  we  have  not 
multi-millionaires  to 
endow  colleges,  we 
less  integrity,  men 
ous  sentiments,  men 
there  vibrates  no  less  affection  for  the 
honor  and  fame  and  undying  glory  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 

I  once  remarked  to  a  northern  gentle- 
man who  asked  me  where  were  many  of 
our  old  alumni,  what  positions  did  they 
occupy,  that  many  of  them  were  rest- 
ing in  their  honored  shrouds  of  Con- 
federate gray  and  that  they  fell  fighting 
for  the  Stars  and  the  Bars,  and  others 
were   only    waiting    tor    more    favorable 


among  our  alumni 
build  libraries  and 
have  men  of  no 
of  no  less  gener- 
in     whose     hearts 


times  to  raise  a  monument  worthy  of 
them. 

Spring  Hill  is  proud  of  her  sons.  Her 
roll  of  honor  is  a  long  one.  Her  sons  have 
graced  the  American  Hierarchy;  the  legis- 
lature, the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  have  some  of  the  brightest 
names  on  their  honored  roll.  Statesmen 
and  scholars,  merchants  and  soldiers  have 
gone  from  her  halls,  and  shed  new  glories 
on  their  beloved  southland. 

It  only  remains  for  me.to  add  that  I  hope 
to  see  to  no  distant  period  the  alumni  as- 
sembled again  in  a  grand  alumni  hall,  that 
will  express  their  union  among  themselves 
and  with  their  Alma  Mater. 

"Cor  unum  et  anima  una." 


HON.  C.  L.  LAVRETTA, 
Pres't  of  the  Spring-  Hill  Alumni  Association. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Lavretta  spoke  with 
deep  feeling  on  "Our  Alma 
Mater."  His  love  for  the  old  Col- 
lege, and  the  pride  he  felt  in  being 
the  first  president  of  the  Jesuit 
Alumni  in  Mobile  were  well  ex- 
pressed in  that  pure  diction  and 
graceful  action  for  which  the 
speaker  is  justly  famous. 

We  recall  Hon.  R.  B.  Owen's 
address  with  great  pleasure.     His 
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soft,  musical  and  sympathetic 
voice  is  still  in  our  ears.  How 
feelingly  he  spoke  of  the  old  days — 
the  forties!  The  confidence 
which  students  placed  in  their 
masters  and  the  kindness  which 
masters  showed  their  scholars 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  him. 
Many  were  the  anecdotes  he  was 
able  to  recall  of  dear  old  Bishop 
Portier,  founder  of  the  College  and 
first  Bishop  of  Mobile. 

The  Very  Rev.  T.  0.  O'Callag- 
han,  D.  D.,  responded  to  the  toast 
"Leo  XIII  and  Education."  He 
began  by  stating  that  Leo  XIII 
himself  was  a  Jesuit  Alumnus, 
that  this  great  pontiff,  and  poet, 
and  statesman  had  his  grand  fac- 
ulties developed  by  the  systematic 
teaching  of  his  Jesuit  masters. 
He  next  told  the  story  of  an  in- 
terview he  had  with  the  Holy 
Father  in  1895;  and  ended  with 
this  masterly  stroke:  "I  had 
been  speaking  to  the  Holy  Father 
for  sometime  when  he  suddenly 
asked,  'Where  do  you  come  from? 
'I  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  am  a  graduate  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  Mobile,  Ala.'  'Then,  said 
the  Pope,  'you  may  have  all  the 
permissions  you  want.'  n 

The  following  is  the  speech  of 
Charles  Janvier,  which,  happily, 
we  are  able  to  quote  in  full : 

Very  Reverend  President,  Reverend  Fa- 
thers.— As  I  arise  to  speak  for  the  Jesuit 
Alumni  of  Louisiana,  and  in  their  name  to 
thank  you  fort  his  splendid  welcome  and 
this  most  generous  hospitality,  my  mind, 
inspired  by  the  happy  associations  of  the 
moment,  travels  back  to  those  gladsome 
days  when  life  was  just  in  bloom — 


When   the   present   was   all   and  it  ques- 
tioned not 

If  these  flowers  should  fade  away; 
But  pleased  with  its  own  delightful  lot, 

Dream 't  never  of  decay. 

Those  halcyon  days,  which  shine  with 
irradiate  brilliance  through  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  intervening  years,  were 
spent  under  you  and  your  predecessors' 
watchful  and  fatherly  tutelage. 

These  kindly  and  saintly  preceptors 
deeply  implanted  in  the  plastic  minds  of 
our  youth  those  sound  lessons  of  devotion 
to  truth  and  to  duty,  from  which  in  after 
years  we  have  derived  the  light  to  see  and 
the  strength  to  avoid  the  snares  and  pit- 
falls which  beset  the  mystic  maze  of  life. 

And  from  these  salutary  lessons,  whose 
force  neither  time  could  impair  nor  sophis- 
try supplant,  we  have  gathered  fresh  in- 
spiration and  hope  and  courage  for  re- 
newed effort  when  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  seemed  greater  than  we  could 
bear. . 

It  is  related  that  during  the  French  rev- 
olution a  general  said  to  a  Vendean  peas- 
ant, "I  will  have  all  your  steeples  pulled 
down,  so  that  you  will  have  nothing  to 
remind  you  of  your  ancient  superstitions." 

"You  cannot  help  leaving  us  the  stars," 
replied  the  peasant,.  "They  will  always 
remain,  and  we  can  see  them  further  off 
than  our  steeples." 

The  rude  and  iconoclastic  world  may  at 
one  time  or  another  have  roughly  pulled 
down  some  of  our  steeples,  but  the  les- 
sons we  learned  during  the  happy  school- 
days are  the  stars  which  shine  in  the 
firmament  of  our  lives,  and  whose  radiant 
glory  no  human  power  can  dim  or  extin- 
guish. 

The  past  is  a  library,  and  our  memories 
are  the  books  upon  its  shelves.  To-day 
we  take  down  and  joyfully  read  again 
those  whose  perusal  awakens  tender  and 
fond  recollections,  while  the  others  are 
permitted  to  slumber  peacefully  on  the 
shelves,  with  the  dust  of  oblivion  undis- 
turbed upon  their  covers. 

Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
past.  As  each  fleeting  moment  passes  in 
the  ever  moving  procession  of  time,  we 
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should  put  such  an  imprint  upon  it  that 
when  it  lias  taken  its  place  in  the  swelling 
record,  it  may  always  invest  retrospection 
with  satisfaction  and  delight. 

And  if  the  heart  be  pure  and  well  inten- 
tioned,  it  will  transform  each  pleasant 
memory  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  Him  in  whom  all  our  hopes  are  center- 
ed and  who  is  at  once  our  refuge  and  our 
strength. 

1  would  that  I  could,  Very  Reverend 
President  and  Reverend  Fathers,  adequate- 
ly express  our  appreciation  of  your  kind- 
ness in  affording  us  this  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  being  boys  once  more,  with  all 
the  bubbling  enthusiasm  of  exuberant 
youth,  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  for  it  out- 
strips all  power  of  expression  and  makes 
it  halt  behind. 

You  have  placed  us  so  heavily  in  your 
debt  that  we  confess  ourselves  at  once 
hopelessly  bankrupt,  and  yet  we  have  the 
temerity  to  seek  to  increase  still  further 
the  burden  of  our  obligations,  though  we 
feel  that  your  kindly  hearts  have  antici- 
pated our  request  and  complied  with  it  in 
advance  of  the  asking: 

Within  your  cloister's  calm  seclusion 

Far  from  the  maddening  throng, 
Safe  from  the  tempting  world's  illusion — 

Safe  from  the  syren's  song — 
When  from  your  hearts  will  rise  a  prayer 

Free  from  all  earthly  fetter, 
Think  of  your  boys  who  do  not  wear 

The  cassock  and  beretta. 

Hon.  Paul  Capedevielle  deliv- 
ered a  very  earnest  address  on 
"Our  Country."  He  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  nation  and  of  the  great 
efforts  which  the  southern  section 
is  making  of  late  years  to  equal 
the  industrial  and  commercial 
prominence  attained  by  the  north, 
the  east  and  the  west. 

BASE   BALL   GAME. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  toasts 
the  Alumni  proceeded  to  the  col- 
lege campus. 


The  game  of  ball  between  the 
Spring  Hill  team  and  the  team  of 
the  New  Orleans  college  was  then 
played.  Each  team  had  plenty  of 
backers  and  the  "  rooting "  was 
strong  and  lusty.  The  game  was 
begun  by  the  two  mayors  and  the 
president  of  the  Spring  Hill 
Alumni  Association.  Mayor  Cap- 
devielle  acted  as  twirler,  Hon.  C. 
L.  Lavretta  was  at  the  receiving 
end  and  Mayor  Walsh  was  at  the 
bat.  Before  sending  in  a  twister, 
Mayor  Oapdevielle  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Spring  Hill 
Alumni  to  visit  New  Orleans  at  an 
early  date  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  repay  in  some  small  measure 
the  hospitality  extended  to  them. 
He  then,  after  a  few  contortions, 
let  drive  at  the  home  plate  and 
Mayor  Walsh  with  the  ball. 
Catcher  Lavretta  stood  "away 
back,"  but  was  not  needed,  as  the 
first  ball  was  a  wild  pitch.  An- 
other was  tried  and  the  Mobile 
mayor  "swatted"  it  on  the  nose 
for  a  neat  single.  The  game  then 
began.  The  Spring  Hill  boys 
made  a  runaway  game  of  it  and 
it  was  never  in  doubt  from  the 
first.  The  New  Orleans  team 
was  weak  behind  the  bat  and 
their  pitcher  had  poor  control. 
He  was  also  hit  freely.  The 
game  was  not  in  teresting,  as 
it  was  too  one-sided.  Errors 
were  frequent.  The  game  ended 
with  the  score  of  13  to  4  in  favor 
of  Spring  Hill. 

The  batterries  were  Stollen- 
werck  and  Francez  for  Spring  Hill 
and  O'Sullivan  and  Sarpy  and 
Hebert  for  New  Orleans. 
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THE   DEPARTURE. 

When  the  hour  of  parting  came, 
regret  clouded  many  a  counten- 
ance. Hearty,  though  sad  was 
the  leave-talking  of  Alumni  and 
their  Alma  Mater.  Not  those 
alone  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  their  professors  and  re- 
calling with  them  the  long  days  of 
class  and  the  weary  hours  of  study, 
but  those  alike  who  sat  in  the 
class  rooms  many  decades  back, 
and  have  outlived  their  teachers 
and  prefects — all  felt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  welcome  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  lingered  to  utter  their 
accents  of  gratitude.  The  new 
cemetery,  where  rest  those  who 
spent  their  lives  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  within  our  college 
walls,  was  visited  by  hundreds, 
and  old  men  were  seen  to  breathe 
a  prayer  and  shed  a  tear  over  cer- 
tain graves  that  contain  the  mold- 
ering  dust  of  their  well-beloved 
teachers.  How  the  memory  of 
such  men  lingers  clear  and  bright 
in  the  minds  of  the  old  boys. 

At  6  o'clock  our  visitors  started 
for  the  electric  cars.  As  they 
sped  down  the  hill,  many  a  lusty 
cheer  rent  the  air,  but  the  cheers 
did  not  prevent  wistful  looks  being 
cast  back  on  the  old  college 
home. 

The  city  was  reached  in  good 
time  and  at  7:30  p.  m.  our  visitors 
boarded  the  special  train. 

They  were  all  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  reception  given 
them  and  said  it  could  not  have 
been  improved  upon.  They  said 
they  must  do  as  much  for  Mobile 
soon,    and    wanted     the     Mobile 


crowd  to    come    over   in  a  large 
body  as  soon  as  they  could. 

The  train  pulled  out  with  the 
band  playing  and  the  flags  flying, 
handkerchiefs  fluttering  from  the 
car  windows,  waving  farewell  to 
the  old  friends  and  the  new  ones 
made  that  day. 

ALUMNI  AND  INVITED  GUESTS. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  J.  Kenny,  D.  D. 

Very  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.  D. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  S.  Maring,  S.  J. 

Very  Rev.  William  J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J. 

Hon.  Paul  Capdevielle, 

General  A.  E.  Morphy, 

Colonel  John  P.  Sullivan, 

Rev.  D.  P.  Lawton,  S.  J., 

Hon.  John  St.  Paul, 

J.  Robin, 

Rev.  John  Kelly, 

J.  Flynn, 

W.  R.  Stauffer, 

Rev.  M.  F.  Filan, 

Hon.  O.  J.  Semmes, 

Hon.  C.  L.  Lavretta, 

Hon.  W.  F.  Walsh, 

Colonel  A.  S.  Lyons, 

Rev.  Thomas  Llorente,  O.  P., 

Charles  Janvier, 

Henry  Roy, 

William  L.  Meyers, 

Rev.  Daniel  Hogan, 

Colonel  A.  S.  Dumont, 

Major  James  K.  Glennon, 

Colonel  John  L.  Rapier, 

Rev.  D.  Beaudequin,  S.  J., 

E.  J.  ToledanOj 

A.  S.  Raymond, 

W.  L.  Miltenberger, 

Louis  Lanause, 

Rev.  Paul  Faget,  S.  J., 

Hon.  R.  B.  Owen, 

James  McDonnell, 

James  McPhillips,  Jr., 

Marcene  Parker, 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Madden,  S.  J., 

Colonel  A.  L.  P.  Vinet, 

E.  Burgunder,  Jr., 

Charles  A.  Aitkens, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Hugh,  S.  J., 
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H.  W.  Leinkauf, 
L.  de  V.  Chaudron, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Hirshfield, 
Daniel  J.  McDonald, 
Hon.  Leslie  E.  Brooks, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Porta,  S.  J., 
A.  E.  Hebert, 
Louis  Stein, 

D.  D.  Larue, 

P.  L.  Brouny,  Jr., 

J.  J  Mayronne, 

Rev.  E.  I.  Fazakerly,  S.  J., 

Thomas  Henry, 

Mat.  Mahorner,  Jr., 

James  H.  Glennon, 

P.  Burke,  Jr., 

George  Poetz, 

Reub.  Baerman, 

Charles  Allen, 

Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J., 

Louis  Pfister, 

N.  E.  Voorhies, 

E.  L.  Tete, 
L.  Rkau, 
James  Augustin, 
P.  S.  Augustin, 
P.  Cop,  Jr., 

Rev.  James  de  Potter,  S.  J., 

Max.  Demouy, 

Frank  Demouy, 

A.  L.  Herpin, 

Hyman  Baerman, 

Rev.  Louis  G.  Bashnal,  S.  J., 

O.  J.  Reiss, 

L.  Stutzer, 

E.  M.  Heath, 

L.  Rene  Villars, 

Julien  Byrne, 

Rev.  M.  Higgins,  S.  J., 

Rev.  Cronin,  S.  J., 

John  F.  Glennon, 

Henry  McDonnell, 

James  McDonnell, 

Marcina  Parker,  Jr., 

Barry  Lyons, 

Herbert  Lyons, 

Mark  Lyons, 

IAv.  T.  W.  Butler,  S.  J., 

Dr.  A.  E.  Fossier, 

J.  W.  Leither, 

Thomas  Reynolds, 

P.  J.  Reilly, 


F.  R.  Tlllotson, 

R.  L.  Dayton, 

Horace  E.  Crump, 

Rev.  Thomas  O'Callaghan,  S.  J., 

Arnold  Glass, 

Edward  Fitzgerald, 

Thomas  Conway, 

John  McPhillips, 

Joseph  McPhillips, 

Harry  McPhillips, 

James  McPhillips, 

Charles  Le  Baron  Taylor, 

Rev.  A.  Kunkel,  S.  J., 

Henry  D.  Billaud, 

A.  J.  Nott, 

I.  Stelle, 

Dr.  Angelo  Festorazzi, 

J.  Dwyers, 

Rev.  M.  McCarthy,  S.  J., 

Rev.  J.  D.  Foulkes,  S.  J., 

John  Jossen, 

Fred  Grotz, 

Vincent  Greenwood, 

Joseph  Kearns, 

Frank  Kohn, 

John  Kohn, 

William  Daly, 

Rev.  L.  A.  Paris,  S.  J., 

Rev.  Peter  McDonnell,  S.  J., 

C.  S.  Hebert, 

Rev.  N.  Davis,  S.  J., 

James  D.  Hanlon, 

J.  W.  Supple, 

W.  G.  Pleasants, 

Thos.  M.  Ford, 

Albert  A.  Flood, 

Rev.  Jno.  L.  Clements,  S.  J., 

H.  Pillichody, 

J.  C.  Touart. 

Frank  Touart, 

L.  D.  Brown, 

James  Quill,  Jr., 

Rev.  Jos.  B.  Franckhauser,  S.  J., 

Rev.  John  H.  Meyer,  S.  J., 

J.  L.  Danos, 

C.  A.  Barker,  Jr., 

James  S.  Byrne, 

Ferdinand  E.  Larue, 

Victor  G.  Bernard, 

Rev.  Jno.  J.  Navin,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 

Holcombe  Quill, 
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Jesse  Burke, 

I.  N.  Frenkel, 

Sam.  Frenkel, 

M.  Vickers, 

Rev.  James  J.  McLaughlin,  S.  J. 

Thos.  W.  Fitzwilliams, 

H.  B.  Blanc, 

A.  L.  Blanc, 

Arthur  J.  Michels, 

Allain  Freret, 

Maurice  R.  McCloskey, 

Vincent  Labarbera, 

James  M.  Givan, 

Rev.  Robert  Brooks,  S.  J., 

Walter  Burke, 

William  Cowley, 

James  Cowley, 

Stanislaus  Cowley, 

John  Cowley, 

Thomas  Kaver, 

August  Kling, 

Prof.  Paul  Boudousquie, 

Rev.  Daniel  Cronin,  S.  J., 

Prof.  A.  J.  Staub, 

Rev.  James  Lambert,  S.  J., 

Joseph  T.  Egan, 

A.  J.  Marion, 
N.  S.  Feahney, 
R.  J.  Walton, 
J.  V.  de  Gruy, 
George  E.  Pollock, 
August  Staub,  Jr., 

B.  Pangeri, 
J.  Walton, 

Dr.  E.  A.  Dunbar, 
G.  H.  Miller, 
Charles  Ebel,  Jr., 
Alf.  Theard, 
S.  S.  Byrne, 
Pierre  Olivieri, 
A.  C.  Bezou, 
Alex.  L.  Turgeau, 
E.  K.  Skinner, 


H.  R.  Streck, 

Edw.  Toledano, 

J.  McDonald, 

W.  W.  Fields, 

R.  Sere, 

Ed.  A.  Parsons, 

T.  A.  O'Sullivan, 

A.  E.  Manners, 

H.  E.  Elder, 

George  C.  H.  Kernion, 

James  M.  Rodgers, 

James  L.  Crandell, 

Joseph  Buckley, 

F.  Romaguera, 

Gabriel  Pascal, 

A.  E.  Breslin, 

Joseph  J.  Ogden, 

Wm.  E.  Brickell, 

J.  E.  S.  Redon, 

T.  A.  Duggan, 

W.  T.  Gamara, 

D.  P.  Currant, 
C.  H.  Uter, 

J.  B.  Fisher, 
C.  J.  Schopp, 
J.  Weitring, 
H.  A.  Thiberge, 
C.  A.  Lelong, 
A.  Carriere, 

E.  Carriere, 
J.  Maurey, 
Sid.  Bergeron, 
J.  R.  Hourat, 
George  Labarre, 
A.  R.  Bezou, 

A.  Z.  McChesney, 
J.  C.  Finner,  Jr., 
H.  J-  Church, 
Dr.  Henry  LeBlanc, 
Edward  Rodrigue, 
William  Ryan, 
Joseph  Ryan, 
Rev.  F.  Barry,  S.  J. 


Spring  Hill  College, 


MOBILE,  ALA 


PR1NG  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Mobile,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which 
renders  its  situation  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods 
afford  the  most  pleasant  summer  walks.  A  never-failing  spring  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  within  the  College  grounds,  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
lasting  supply  of  water  to  a  beautiful  lake  where  the  students  may  safely 
enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swimming.  Long  experience  has  proved 
that,  owing  to  its  position,  the  College  is  entirely  exempt  from  those  dis- 
eases which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and  empowered  in  1840 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  Directors  of  the  Institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
which,  from  its  origin,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  youth.  They 
will  endeavor  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  By  evincing  on  all  occasions  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge,  by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote 
their  advancement,  and  by  keeping  a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their 
conduct.  The  exercise  of  their  authority  will  be  mild  without  being  remiss, 
in  enforcing  that  strict  discipline  and  good  order  so  essential  for  the  proper 
culture  of  both  mind  and  heart.  By  this  two-fold  education,  which  is 
based  upon  Religion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all  their  energies  not 
only  to  adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge,  but  also  to 
instil  into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  the  duties  which 
they  will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life. 

The  public  worship  of  the  Institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion; 
however,  pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided  that,  for 
the  sake  of  order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
exterior  exercises  of  worship. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calcula- 
ted to  suit  not  only  the  wants,  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of 
three  principal  courses  under  the  names  of  PREPARATORY,  COMMERCIAL 
and  CLASSICAL. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are  option- 
al and  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class  rooms,  li- 
brary, reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  afford  every  facility  for 
the  self-improvement  and  physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

For  catalogue,  &c,  apply  to  REV.  W.  J.  TYRRELL,  S.  J.,  President. 


